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ADAPTED ABILITY THAT SUCCEEDS 


As the trend of discovery, exploration and migration 
has ever been westward from the days of Columbus to 
the present, so has the development of the lumber in- 
dustry of this country. A half century ago lumbermen 
went from Maine to Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
They were familiar with the pine forests of Maine, and 
in the upper Mississippi Valley they found similar for- 
ests of pine. Within the last two decades there has been 
similar migration to the forest covered 
regions of the Pacific coast and the In- 
land Empire. The latter region includes 
that part of the western country between 
the Cascade Mountains on the West and 
the Rocky Mountains on the East and in 
that section is one of the last remaining 
stands of pine timber. Into these for- 
ests came from the northeastern country 
and from the northern Mississippi Valley 
men who brought that kind of ability 
and experience that decades before had 
given them a reputation for unequalled 
effectiveness. They adapted to the con- 


climatic and typographical differences of 
the West the practical experience gained 
in their early environment. That they 
have solved successfully the extraordi- | 
narily difficult, varied problems presented 
to them, as woodsmen and manufactur- 
ers, the whole Pacific Northwest attests. 

At St. Maries, Idaho, sixty miles east 
of Spokane, on the main line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the 
St. Maries Lumber Company has built 
and has been operating for the last two 
years one of the most modern lumber 
manufacturing plants in the western 
country. At the head of this concern is 
William Kroll, who has devoted his busy 
life to timber and the manufacturing of 
lumber, starting that career as a boy in 
Michigan, and learning about timber 
When he assisted his father in clearing 
the timber on the farm. Afterward he 
engaged in logging on his own account, 
until he became a manufacturer of lum- 
ber in upper Michigan, where he carried 
o operations for nearly two decades. 
When the available timber there was ex- 
hausted Mr. Kroll went west to the In- 
land Empire and established in the new 
country a business similar to that which 
he had condueted in Michigan. The busi- 
hess career of Mr. Kroll confirms the as- 
sertion already made that since the be- 
ginning of the lumber industry in the 
Unite’ States development has been from the Atlantic 
coast to the middle northern tier of States and thence 
Westward. Mr. Kroll is of that type of lumbermen who, 
fortunately, are found in every lumbering district—a 
tarefr'!, conscientious and upright business man, who has 
earne:tly worked toward making a success of what he 
had ~ndertaken, treating all fairly with whom he had 
dealivgs and building up a lasting friendship with the 
trade which has followed him from Michigan to the In- 
land Empire. He is a gentleman of kindly and cour- 
teous disposition and willing and eager to codperate with 
others in the industry for its betterment. 

Mr. Kroll was born June 10, 1846, on a farm near 
Adrion, in Lenawee County, Michigan. His father was 
4 farmer and a carpenter. When William Kroll was 
5 years old the family moved to Ingham County, near 
Lans'»g, where William Kroll attended the public school 
until he was 15 years old, when the family again moved, 
to a ‘arm in Isabella County. His father there took up 
two lundred aeres covered with hardwood timber, and 





Mr. Kroll had his first experience in logging and clearing 
up this land for agricultural purposes. When he was 
25 years of age he left the farm and joined his brother, 
J. P. Kroll, in Saginaw, who was engaged in handling 
timber and lumber, and they operated together for a 
number of years, buying timber, logging it and hiring 
the logs sawed. 

In 1889 Mr. Kroll formed a partnership with E. W. 
Sparrow, then a banker and capitalist of Lansing, Mich., 
that continued unbroken until the death of Mr. Sparrow, 





Turning his attention to the West, Mr. Kroll formed 
the St. Maries Lumber Company, which built the plant at 
St. Maries, Idaho. It began sawing July 19, 1913, the 
equipment consisting of two bands, edger, trimmers ete., 
and the lath mill, with a modern planing mill operating 
by electricity, the entire plant being equipped with the 
best known and most approved labor saving devices for 
economical manufacturing. Lumber is taken from the 
plant by conveyor chains upon a long platform through 
the dressed lumber sheds. There are ample loading fa- 
cilities under cover and the location and 
arrangement of the yard and its equip- 
ment in all their details are ideal for 
piling and drying purposes. 

The St. Maries Lumber Company is 
capitalized for $700,000. William Kroll 
is president; his son, Arthur H. Kroll, 
vice president, L. A. Baker secretary and 
treasurer. J. E. Smith, a son-in-law, is a 
director. The plant manufactures from 
twenty-five to thirty million feet, largely 
Idaho white pine, annually, running days 
only, which capacity can be doubled by 
running nights. 

Mr. Kroll and the Sparrow estate own 
fourteen thousand acres of fir timber in 
Douglas County, Oregon. Mr. Kroll is a 
director in the Fidelity National Bank, 
Spokane, and in the Otis Orchards Com- 
pany, of which his son, Arthur H. Kroll, 
is president. This concern has nine hun- 
dred acres of irrigated fruit land fifteen 
miles from Spokane. 

Mr. Kroll married first, when 17 years 
of age, Miss Mary E. Austin, who passed 
away in 1879. Four children were born 
to them: Arthur H. Kroll; Charles B. 
Kroll; Lottie, now Mrs. J. E. Smith, and 
Archie B. Kroll, who died when he was 
21 years of age. Mr. Kroll married in 
1889 his present wife, who was Anna E. 
Lacey. They have a charming home in 
Spokane, but Mr. Kroll spends much of 
his time when the mill is in operation at 
St. Maries, where he has comfartable liv- 
ing quarters in the fine office building of 
the company, fitted up with every modern 
convenience. It stands on the bank of 
the ‘‘Shadowy’’ St. Joe River, convenient 
to the plant and operations. 

Mr. Kroll was county supervisor of 
Houghton County, Michigan, for ten years 
and postmaster at Kenton, Mich., fifteen 
years, but he has never sought office or 
public favor. His interest is centered al-' 








WILLIAM KROLL, OF SPOKANE, WASH.; 
A Notable Factor in the Development of the Inland Empire 


in February, 1913, at his home in New York. Together 
they bought about 200,000,000 feet of timber in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, and when it was damaged 
by forest fires in 1890 they decided to manufacture it 
and began the construction of a plant at Kenton. The 
mill was completed and began sawing in the summer of 
1893. It continued in operation until all the pine timber 
was cut out, in 1910. During this time more timber 
was purchased and the original tract was greatly aug- 
mented. Operations at Kenton were conducted by the 
Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company, of which Mr. Sparrow 
was president, L. A. Baker secretary and treasurer and 
William Kroll general manager. _Kenton is on the east 
branch of the Ontonagan River in Houghton County. 
There still remains considerable hardwood and hemlock 
timber on this land. 

In 1907 Mr. Kroll acquired the controlling interest in 
the Twin Tree Lumber Company, at Maplesville, Ala., 
which manufactures annually about 20,000,000 feet of 
the famous longleaf yellow pine. 


most solely in the manufacturing of lum- 
ber, in which he has reached high and 
deserved success. 

He is quiet and unostentatious in his manner, attends 
strictly to his business and has many strong friends. He 
is personally hearty and rugged, though close to the 
typical three score and ten years of age, and enjoys 
tramping through the timber for several days, hunting 
and fishing. His sturdiness in such recreations is a mat- 
ter of note among those who have accompanied him on 
such trips, a result of life in the open and of the fact 
that he has conserved and not abused his strength. 
His early life on the farm and the years spent in the 
timber have given him a strong constitution that is 
carrying him along well and hearty through the lat- 
ter years of a life that has been devoted to earnest 
endeavor and a large measure of achievement. It is such 
men as William Kroll who give character and strength 
to the lumber industry, and make better the communities 
in which they reside. To few, however, has it been 
given to pioneer in two different sections as he has, and 
to crown with success a well rounded career as a lumber- 
man in every sense of the word. 
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following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16"x11” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x14” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000ft. 3-8”x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8”x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 

72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 

%, 45,000 ft. 3-8"x1%”" Clear Quartered 


De, Red Oak Flooring ¢\0 
Beech, Birch and Oak 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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SUGAR PINE 


CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 


White Pine Doors, Windows, Mouldings, Etc. . 
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CHICAGO LUMBER & COAL COMPANY OF WASHINGTON, R. A. Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
Sales Agents for Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and Colorado. as 
H. C. WALKER, 310 First National Bank Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO, = 

Eastern Sales Agent, Sash, Doors and Millwork. E 
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Putting Responsibility for Fires Where 
It Belongs 


It has probably come to the notice of most readers of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that methods of fire preven- 
tion are now being taught by means of motion picture 
films. Such a film has been produced by the National 
Motion Picture Company ‘‘in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association,’’ 1,000 feet in length 
and running for about twenty minutes and priced at 
$225. 

That is all very nice, but here is a question from the 
synopsis under the head of ‘‘Sparks From Chimneys’’: 

‘‘Sparks from a chimney start a slight fire. Fire 
authorities point out to the owner the close proximity 
of the neighboring houses and advise him to put on a 
fireproof roof. But this is the first fire he has had, the 
damage is so slight and he does not want to go to the 
extra expense for a fireproof roof. 

‘‘Few -months later another fire from this chimney 
completely destroys this house, together with roofs of ad- 
joining houses. 

‘‘Result— Suit for damages from adjacent property 
owners and the city.’’ 

A careful reading of this is liable to create a condition 
of mental fog. Here is a man whose shingle roof was set 
fire to from his own chimney, and therefore he must pay 
for the burning of the shingle roofs upon his neighbors’ 
houses. Where would the liability lie if his roof had been 
set fire to by sparks from a neighboring locomotive? 


Suppose the sparks had come from the chimney of an 
adjoining brick dwelling with slate roof? Also, why 
does the synopsis not lay at least some of the responsi- 
bility against the neighbors’ houses with their combus- 
tible roofs? Did these houses not have chimneys also? 

Obviously, however, the effort here is to lay all the 
responsibility upon the roof and not upon the chimney. 
Sparks of sufficient size and volume to set fire to a shingle 
roof, even in the driest of weather, are not an ordinary 
feature of the everyday operation of a dwelling chimney. 
They usually occur on occasions when the soot that has 
accumulated in the interior of the chimney catches fire 
and burns out, and if the chimney has a smooth lining 
of burnt tile or fire clay instead of rough bricks and 
mortar this accumulation will be so small that the burn- 
ing out of the chimney will occur very rarely indeed, and 
be much less vigorous. 

It is true that the next section of the synopsis is de- 
voted to ‘‘Defective Chimneys’’ in the following brief 
way: 

“A tenant sees bad condition of chimney and notifies 
landlord. Landlord procrastinates. 

‘*Result—Fire destroys the house. 
Cost of repairs to chimney only $10.’’ 

This is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. The dangerous defect in a chimney is not the 
defect that can be seen from the outside. Most of the 
exterior of the ordinary house chimney is buried in the 
framing of the house and a fire that develops here is very 
easily communicated to the woodwork. The only prac- 
tical way to guard against a defective chimney is to build 
it right in the first place, and the literature of the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association up to the present stage 
has not been very strongly insistent upon that particular 
point. 


Damage $5,000. 





Secrecy of Origin of Reconsigned Cars 
Must Be Preserved 


The news from Washington this week includes the 
details of a very important decision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the effect that carriers should 
not show on freight bills presented to ultimate consignees 
in connection with reconsigned cars the names of orig- 
inal shippers or original points of origin and routings of 
shipments before reconsignment. 

Under the provisions of the commission’s report bear- 
ing on this matter it is made plain that the carrier has 
not the legal right to divulge the business secrets of 
the shipper or seller to the ultimate consignee, and in 
support of its opinion the commission quotes the pro- 
vision of the act forbidding the carrier from disclosing 
information ‘‘that may be used to the detriment or 
prejudice of such shipper or consignee.’’ On this point 
the commission further says: ‘‘The carrier ought not 
on any ground to disclose the information it acquires 
by virtue of its agency for others in a service of car- 
riage.’? 

The commission points out the fact that in a case 
where the ultimate consignee pays the through freight 
charges from the point of origin it is quite necessary 
that the freight bill shall show what that point of origin 
was, so that the consignée can check the charges and 
determine their correctness; but in cases where the 
original consignee pays the freight charges up to the 
reconsignment point the commission holds that the point 
of origin need not be shown upon the freight bill ren- 
dered the ultimate consignee, who is interested only with 
the charges from point of reconsignment to final destina- 
tion. 

The commission’s views as thus presented fully sus- 
tain the contentions of the wholesale trade that carriers 
should not be permitted to disclose to buyers of lumber 
the names of the mills from which the lumber is shipped. 
This might be regarded as a notable victory for the 
wholesale branch of the industry were it not for the 


growing tendency, in some quarters at least, toward the 
branding of all of the output of the mills. In view 
of the action recently taken by some of the lumber 
associations it is beginning to look as if it will make 
little difference whether the railroad companies reveal 
such information or not. If the brand on the lumber 
tells its origin the absence or presence of the informa- 
tion on the freight bill will be of little consequence, and 
while it is doubtless true that the branding idea will not 
be universally adopted for some time it is gaining 
ground every day, and there is no doubt whatever that 
a very large number of the better class of softwood 
mills will be branding their product within the next few 
months. Wholesalers of hardwoods probably will not 
have to meet this problem for some time, but once the 
practice gains general recognition it is apt to become as 
universal as is the trademarking of timber in the English 
trade. 
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The Public Is Finding Out About the 


Substitutes 


The public—not the railroad buyers nor the factory 
builders nor the road makers nor the real estate specu- 
lators—but the public, the ultimate users and consum- 
ers, are finding out about the respective merits of wood 
and the substitutes for certain purposes. 

For example, there is the small boy. One of him was 
coming down town here in Chicago one frosty morn- 
ing not long ago in one of the Northwestern Elevated’s 
special, patent, all-steel-and-concrete refrigerated cars. 
There being an insufficient number of seats (‘‘the strap- 
hangers pay the dividends’’) he was standing. 

But he couldn’t stand on both feet at the same time. 
First he stood on one foot and then the other, gently 
rubbing the free foot on the calf of the busy leg to try 
to restore a little circulation. Standing on a concrete 
floor in the winter time is about as pleasant as standing 
on a cake of ice in the Arctic Sea. 

‘“*Holy gee!’’ at last exclaimed the boy indignantly, 
‘*I’d like to know who the guy was that invented puttin’ 
cement floors in a ecar!’’ 

The epidemic of colds and other ills that has afflicted 
people this winter has not been confined to Chicago and 
patrons of the elevated railroads. But it is certain that 
the amount of la grippe, pneumonia, rheumatism and 
profanity has not been lessened by congealed cars and 
frigid floors. 

In a Dearborn street restaurant the head waitress 
stopped alongside the table long enough to remark: 

‘*T don’t know what is the matter with me lately. I 
have done this work all my life, but since I came to work 
to this place I am so tired at night I can hardly move, 
and when I get up in the morning it takes me about 
ten minutes before I get limbered up so I can walk 
right. I can’t understand it. I was telling Mother last 
night that I think maybe it is the floor.’’ 

The public—the ultimate consumer, not the architect 
or owner—is finding out for itself. But that is no rea- 
son for letting up in the effort to demonstrate to the 
public the superiority of wood and thus indirectly to pre- 
vent the use of concrete where concrete is frequently a 
crime. 








Taking Advantage of an Official Posi- 


tion to Promote Concrete 

One feature of American business and professional 
life that is not quite up to the standards prevailing in 
some other countries is that code of ethics that governs 
the actions of men occupying public or semi-public posi- 
tions where neutrality between conflicting interests is 
properly to be expected. Even connected with the lum- 
ber industry are to be found a few men who have formed 
affiliations that are bound to bias their judgment in 
matters for the consideration of which their judgment 
should be untrammeled. But the lumber industry has 
not adopted, and, let us hope, never will adopt, the 
insidious methods of some other industries in subsidiz- 
ing public officials, men connected with institutions of 
learning ete. 

As an example of how certain interests manage to get 
in really close touch with men who have influence, take 
the following clipping from a recent issue of a daily 
paper published in an important Kansas city: 

PERMANENT SILOS SHOULD BE BUILT 





——— COUNTY FARMERS ESTIMATE THAT MASONRY 
TYPE WILL LAST FOR 200 YEARS 





COST CONSIDERED NOMINAL 





PROBABLY 250 SILOS IN COUNTY NOW WITH PROSPECT 
OF MORE THIS YEAR—INCREASE DEPENDS ON 
LACK OF GRAIN THIS FALL 





County agents in Kansas have been making sur- 
veys of silos to place before their patrons all the 
ready ‘‘homemade’’ information which is to be 
obtained. County Agent , of County, has 
not made a recent survey of the silo situation in 
this county but has the data compiled about a year 
ago with additional statistics secured since that 
time. 

By going over the county carefully in making 
his survey, Mr. found that there were 241 
silos in —— County, of which thirty-one were of 
the permanent type. This total number of feed 
containers and preservers is about twice the number 
ordinarily supposed. 











FAVORS MASONRY TYPE 





There is one brick silo built by its owner in 
Township. There is one cement stave silo and more 
than twenty-five of stone or concrete. The re- 
mainder are chiefly wooden, although there are a 
few of galvanized iron. This latter type is not con- 
sidered practical by Mr. He says that it has 


to be painted on the interior each year and that 
there are other weak points. Mr. —— is a be- 
liever in permanent silos of the masonry type. 
The survey was not made to boost any particular 
It was made to find out the facts 


type of silo. 


concerning the kinds of silos, their cost, their desir- 
ability and probable durability. In finding out just 
what is being done in County, Mr. is 
able to place the facts before the farmers as they 
are and let the matter of selection of type to them- 
selves. 








‘*T am much in favor of the permanent type of 
silo,’’ said Mr. ‘*Some County farmers 
who have constructed that kind of silo estimate that 
the structures will stand and be in serviceable con- 
dition for 200 years. Life of a wooden silo can 
not possibly be more than a small fraction of that 
time. Then, too, silos constructed of masonry are 
not more expensive than wooden ones, especially 
when constructed by the farmers themselves. Silos 
are usually built in the fall. If there is a shortage 
of grain this year, farmers will construct many 
new silos.’’ 








It is possible, of course, that the enterprising county 
agent referred to in this article is entirely sincere in his 
belief that a wood silo is not a ‘‘permanent’’ silo and 
that more satisfactory and economical results will accrue 
from the use of some other material. If such is the 
case he is merely laboring under misapprehension. But it 
is not improbable on the other hand that he has political, 
diplomatic or other reasons for befriending some enter- 
prising cement company that perhaps may have secured 
a mortgage on his opinions without his knowing it.’ In 
any event, the best of all silos is suffering a setback 
because of the fallacious opinions of a man whose public 
duty it is to encourage the use of silos, letting buyers 
decide for themselves what material they will choose. 





A Southern Pine Product That Should 
Be Known for Its Merits 


Probably the least appreciated in proportion to its 
real ‘merit of all of the items of southern yellow pine 
is what is commonly known in the trade as edge grain 
flooring, an article that unfortunately has too little 
standing with the consuming buyer but that possesses 
merits that seem to justify more energetic measures to 
bring it to the attention of the buying public. 

It is true, of course, that there is a wide variation 
in the quality of flooring manufactured by southern 
pine mills, as there is also considerable variation in 
the quality of the timber from which it is produced. 
Taking for consideration, however, the product of those 
mills that are careful in their manufacture and han- 
dling processes, assuming that the timber from which 
it is cut is of good quality, it is safe to say that 
the product has no cause to yield to any other flooring 
for use in any place where a combination of attractive 
appearance and ability to withstand hard usage is 
essential. 

The average builder assumes that hardwood floors 
are quite essential in certain types of building; for 
example, apartment buildings in Chicago are floored 
with oak and maple, with perhaps an occasional case 
where beech is used. In such buildings floors are apt 
to be finished with none too great care in the first 
place, and are frequently subjected to two or three 
years’ wear without refinishing. The result in the 
case of some hardwood floors is that dirt and grime are 
ground into the wood until the only way its appear- 
ance can be renewed is by scraping and refinishing. 
Under similar conditions a good grade of edge grain 
southern yellow pine flooring will withstand practically 
unlimited wear after the finish is entirely gone from 
its surface, and when refinishing is to be done a good 
scrubbing is all that is required to put it in shape for 
the varnish or wax. 

Southern yellow pine flooring can be had in assorted 
lengths, a point that will appeal to buyers who do not 
find it convenient to use the short lengths that are 
included in shipments of hardwood flooring. 

Properly selected edge grain southern yellow pine 
flooring presents a very attractive appearance and is 
suitable for use in any high class residential building 
and in many other places where hard wear is to be 
expected. 

One handicap under which this material is marketed 
is the use of the term ‘‘edge grain.’? Everyone knows 
what ‘‘ quarter sawed’’ means, but it takes a lumber- 
man to understand ‘‘edge grain’’ or ‘‘rift.’’? Conse- 
quently it would seem sensible to substitute, for mar- 
keting purposes at least, the term ‘‘quarter sawed’’ in 
connection with southern yellow pine flooring of this 
character. ‘ 

In the more aggressive marketing of a high grade 
of southern yellow pine flooring it will be quite essen- 
tial that the producer shall adopt a brand for his 
product and apply that brand to every piece of his 
flooring, since in this case the question of careful 
manufacture is of paramount importance. If this char- 
acter of flooring is to be placed on a par with other 
floorings that today are regarded as superior it will 
have to be exploited extensively, advertised intelli- 
gently, and its sales promoted in a way that will give 
the consuming public, as well as the middleman, a 
fair understanding of its merit and the real economy 
to be effected by its use. 











For the Better Housing of Industrial 
Workers 


The National Americanization Committee has :n- 
nounced a prize contest aggregating $2,100 for plans, 
sketches, grouping and arrangement for the housing of 
immigrants in industrial towns. At first thought it does 
not seem clear why immigrants should be segregated from 
other industrial workers in the consideration of the 
housing subject, but the announcement of the contest 
states that such colonies of immigrants have no way of 
creating American standards of living for themselves and 
such standards should be as far as possible prescribed by 
the character of the dwellings provided for them. 

The first group of prizes is for the housing of work- 
men in communities under 35,000 population, and en- 
tries may be for single family houses, combined family 
and lodging houses whereby the family and lodging quar- 
ters will be properly segregated, and boarding houses or 
community dwellings. The first prize for this class is 
$1,000, the second $500, the third, fourth and fifth $100 
each. 

In the second group two prizes of $200 and $100 are 
offered for a satisfactory substitute for the derailed 
freight and cattle cars now largely used for workmen in 
railroad work. 

Shifting industrial conditions often dictate the rapid 
building up of a community of workmen where none had 
previously existed, and very often the housing facilities 
offered are given little consideration except as to cheap- 
ness and barely serve their purpose. It is probable that 
on the whole sawmill operatives are better housed than 
almost any other class of industrial workers, partly be- 
cause of cheap and rapidly accessible supplies of lumber 
available for the purpose, but partly also because of a 
genuine desire of sawmill operators for the welfare and 
permanence of their industrial communities. 

It is probable that this contest will arouse a more 
general interest in this subject of better housing not 
only of the immigrant workmen which are its special 
care but also of workmen in general in many manufactur- 
ing lines, and incidentally this will make an increased 
demand for lumber, inasmuch as conditions of the contest 
do not limit it to any given class of material, and lumber 
is in most instances the most practicable material for the 
purpose. Land, however, being usually cheap in such 
communities, there is no reason why frame dwellings 
should be so closely clustered together as to constitute: 
such a fire menace as existed in the city of Hopewell, Va., 
recently destroyed by fire. This entire town is said to 
have been built from ready-cut lumber furnished by 
one of the mail order concerns, but it is to be feared 
that lumber from more regular channels has in some in- 
stances gone to the building of similar frame industrial 
communities of a type little, if any, better in this regard. 





Lumber Trade Created Through Retail 
Advertising 


Farming and the retailing of lumber developed under 
somewhat similar conditions. Years ago when a farmer 
felt that he did not have land enough he could buy ad- 
joining farms at a moderate price, or he could go west 
and take up a Government claim. But in these days 
public lands have practically all been entered, and pri- 
vate lands have become so high in price that buying 
large farms is often out of the question. The retailer 
formerly could reach out for more territory if he felt 
that his trade was too small, or he could move to a new 
town. But the retailing field has become so crowded that 
in these days neither one of these things is so practicable 
as it once was. Both farmer and lumberman are turning 
to intensive cultivation of such territory as they have 
to increase their incomes. 

The problem of the retailer is to find new uses for 
lumber that will at the same time bring him a profit and 
increase the comfort or prosperity of his customers. The 
silo is a case in point, for without doubt it has increased 
the earning capacity of every farm on which it has been 
used properly. Stock sheds, hay barns, ice houses, sum- 
mer kitchens, porches, hardwood floors and the like may 
be mentioned, for people may never invest in these things 
unless a wide-awake and energetic retailer calls attention 
to them. 

While in many cases lumbermen ,have been successful 
in finding new uses for lumber they nearly always have 
more or less trouble in getting these new things intro- 
duced. Retail advertising, especially newspaper space 
and cireular letters, might be used for this purpose more 
than it is. People have to be informed about the value 
of these things, and it is only by much repeating and pre- 
senting from new points of view and generally hammer- 
ing that customs of building can be changed. Personal 
soliciting is good, but it doesn’t reach enough people. 
The preliminary work must be done by something that 
has a wider circulation. 





Tue State of Washington produced in 1914 over 
3,000,000,000 feet of Douglas fir, or approximately sixty- 
five percent of the Douglas fir produced by the five 
Northwest and Coast States. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


PLANER CHIPS WANTED 

One of my clients could use several carloads a month of 
pine planer chips (baled). It is quite possible that poplar 
or basswood might answer.—Inquiry No. 69. 

[The above inquiry comes from a consulting engineer 
in wood technology, and his client referred to is probably 
in New York City or its vicinity. Replies to this inquiry 
will be promptly forwarded.—EpITor. | 


HICKORY WANTED 

We think your Query and Comment department is a good 
thing, as it enables one to get in touch with certain stocks 
better than an advertisement. We would like to take ad- 
vantage of this page and wish to ask if you can put us in 
touch with any mill manufacturing flitched hickory and 
also hickory dimension suitable for wagon construction and 
pending.—INQuIRY No, 64. 

[The Query and Comment department is intended only 
for handling inquiries for special and unusual items that 
are not a part of the ordinary run of lumber transac- 
tions. Inquiries for stock in the usual routine should 
be placed through advertisements and in this respect 
the Query and Comment department does not wish to 
compete with the classified advertising columns. The 
above query is, however, within the excepted definition 
and is gladly given publication.—EDITor. | 


MAIL ORDER TRADE INNOCUOUS TO THE WIDE- 


AWAKE DEALER 
MADISON, WIS. 

The article in the February 19 number of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on ‘‘Mail Order Advertising the Retailers’ Oppor- 
tunity” interested me greatly. Can you give me some further 
information about the mail order lumber business? Can you 
perhaps tell me something about the history, extent, or success 
of the business? Can you give some suggestions about their 
business methods and their sales policies? 

In: the OfMCOs G21: occ i siecneo ss Lumber Company, of 
Maar ne Relais , I had some experience with mail order com- 
petition, since the ............ company is also located in 
that city. Can you tell me what the relation of such com- 
panies is to lower prices? 

By giving me any information you will be doing me a 
favor that I shall surely appreciate.—BrEN C, MUELLER. 

[There was a time, undoubtedly, when the majority of 
merchants regarded the mail order business as an 
economically unhealthy outcropping of trade tendencies 
that ought to be suppressed; and many merchants still 
regard it in that light. The conviction is growing, how- 
ever, that the mail order business of itself is not iniqui- 
tous and that it has its legitimate function in that it 
serves as a competitive check upon the retail merchant 
much as the water carrier under an ideal transportation 
system serves as a competitive check upon the railroads. 

The disrepute in which the mail order business has 
stood for many years is largely due to the fact that, like 
most new businesses that have not settled down to a de- 
pendable foundation, it has had thus far practically no 
ethics and no principles. It has been regarded as a means 
of getting rich quick, has been used as a means of de- 
frauding the people in many instances and—more often 
than otherwise—has been operated upon the plan ‘‘ get 
the money and disregard all other considerations.’’ 

It does not necessarily follow that the mail order busi- 

ness has to be conducted along such lines. There are to- 
day operating in the United States a number of com- 
panies whose business standards have been marvelously 
elevated of late years. Undoubtedly some institutions 
selling by mail are thoroughly dependable and are 
handling dependable merchandise at reasonable prices. 
Such is bound to be the process of development where 
the business is in the hands of men who have even reason- 
able appreciation of the importance of fair dealing in 
the maintenance of large enterprises. 
_ It is an unfortunate fact, however, that the large ma- 
jority of the mail order concerns of the United States 
are operating either in absolute defiance of the law or so 
perilously near the dead line that marks fraudulent meth- 
ods that their operations would not stand the searchlight 
of publicity. Many such concerns are resorting to every 
catchpenny method of the lowest strata of trade—operat- 
ing upon the old Barnum theory that the public likes 
to be humbugged. By making vicious accusations against 
the ‘‘legitimate’’? merchant, by insinuating that he is 
robbing his customers, by claiming that they are in posi- 
tion to save a large part of the handling costs and that 
they do business for one profit while the dealer’s goods 
are paying toll to manufacturer and jobber as well as 
to the dealer, they manage to convince a large number 
of people that they are what they pretend to be. Mail 
order houses employing such tactics, however, find it less 
easy each year to take trade away from the retail mer- 
chant by such means. 

As a matter of fact, the mail order house has no ma- 
terial advantage in competition over the ordinary retail 
Merchant and does labor under many disadvantages. 
Goods handled by the mail order method are bound to 
pay the normal percentages of profit to the manufacturer, 
the jobber and the retail department of the business even 


though the funetions of all of these are performed by one. 


Corporation, Selling by mail is an expensive process and 
distributing of goods in parcel lots by parcel post or ex- 
Press is still more expensive. Consequently, it is a simple 
Matter for the wideawake retail merchant who wishes to 
do so to undersell the catalog house that is handling 
deceut merchandise and thus to keep his trade at home. 
Of course the catalog house will get some percentage of 
the business to which, perhaps, it is entitled, for furnish- 
ing the stimulus of competition that is keeping the 


—_ awake; but the advantages are all with the re- 
ailer, 


Fraudulent methods of selling by mail are becoming 
more and more dangerous. Misrepresentation in a cata- 
log or in advertising matter is apt to result disastrously 
to its author. Consequently it is not so easy as it was 
once for the catalog house to throw dust in the eyes of 
the consumer and to get his business by misrepresenta- 
tion not only as to its goods but as to the methods of its 
competitors in the regular channels of trade. 

The mail order business is one of a few great indus- 
trial successes and a large number of failures. The per- 
centage of mortality among mail order institutions is 
abnormally high and a few control all of the desirable 
business. Certain institutions whose names are known 
to everyone are handling a tremendous trade that they 
have built up by persistent advertising and intelligent 
use of the science of salesmanship. The business ethics 
of these larger institutions are improving very rapidly as 
the result of their growing appreciation of the necessity 
for cleaner merchandising as a means of holding their 
trade. 

Undoubtedly the mail order institutions have in many 
instances brought about competitive conditions that have 
resulted in benefit to the consumer; but, on the other 
hand, it is safe to say that in no case does the consumer 
find it. possible to buy merchandise of equal quality from 
the catalog house at a lower price than the progressive 
dealer can make if so disposed and usually does make.— 
EpITor. | 





TWO WOOD OILS WANTED 

We are interested in purchasing beechwood creosote oil 
and cedarwood oil. If you could give us a few names of 
parties manufacturing these products we would more than 
appreciate the courtesy.—INQuiRyY No. 68. 

[The above comes from a manufacturer of brewers’ 
pitch in Brooklyn, N. Y. The inquiry does not state 
whether the oil of cedar needles or the oil that is dis- 
tilled from red cedar wood is desired. Inquiries in reply 
will be promptly forwarded.—EDITor. | 





VOLUME TABLES FOR THE SOUTHEASTERN 
UNITED STATES 

Can you tell me where I can obtain volume tables for 
standing timber, principally for hardwoods and pine, for the 
southeastern part of this country? Thought perhaps there 
might be some book published on this subject, or that the 
United States Forest Service had made a study of it. Will 
thank you for any information on the subject. 


[The above inquiry was referred to the United States 
Forest Service and C. R. Tillotson, acting chief of for- 
est investigations, kindly sends loose leaf sheets giving 
volume tables for hemlock, white pine, red oak, chestnut 
oak, hickory, chestnut, yellow poplar and white oak, all 
figured for the southern Appalachian region and figured 
on Scribner decimal C scale. These will doubtless be of 
service to the inquirer.—EDITOR. ] 





TAKES EXCEPTIONS TO STATEMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

I wish to call your attention to the following quotation 
taken from the January 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, page 33, lower portion, column 1: 

In the proceedings, Vol. 1, No. 2, of the Pacific North- 
west Society of Engineers, is a paper entitled, ““Com- 
parative Tests of Yellow Pine and Puget Sound Fir,” by 
Frank W. Hibbs, naval constructor, United,States Navy. 
This paper gives the results of tests made by the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, Navy Department, to deter- 
mine the relative merits of Douglas fir and yellow pine 
for use in naval vessels. 

Mr. Hibbs noted that the specific gravity of dry 
Douglas fir was .56 and of yellow pine .653, the lat- 
ter being the more heavy. According to the natural 
law relating to coniferous woods, which is that strength 
varies with the dry weight, the yellow pine would be 
more strong. Among his conclusions, Mr. Hibbs states 
that the “lasting quality of yellow pine is superior to 
Douglas fir, on account of the great. amount of pitch 
that it contains.” 

The quotation does not convey the sense of the publication 
referred to. It is very nicely worded but leads the reader to 
believe that Mr. Hibbs’ tests indicate yellow pine to be 
stronger than Douglas fir. Why draw conclusions regarding 
strength based on dry weight when Mr. Hibbs gives the actual 
strength data derived from his tests? The following are the 
values given by Mr. Hibbs and full quotation of his conclu- 
sions. I merely mention this matter, hoping that it may be 
of interest to you. 


Comparative Strength Values of Douglas Fir and 
Longleaf Pine 


Kind of Test Douglas Fir Longleaf Pine 
III wig 26.4. 10-4:6.0.8.9-43054 000,60 Peierse% 10,015 156 
See GRIESE Wo '5 0,6; 5:010 wars s). bic. 80's oes 2,11 13 
EEO eer ee ee 8,669 8,502 

RR MRINRE Ss ole: cs0.0 6819! sce) 5-0 sole gee 0c8 sve aceie'e 1,532 1,297 

MR NIRRNE IR ores G15 ise 0 ce rgie 4 aie wi Sie 8 aimee 5,896 5,669 


The same proceedings contain the following conclusions 
drawn by Mr. Hibbs from his tests: 
Conclusicns 
1st. Strength. Douglas fir is generally equal to yel- 
low pine and superior to it in some essential particulars. 
* 2d. Elasticity. Douglas fir is decidedly more elastic 
than yellow pine. 
8d. Toughness. Douglas fir is far superior to yellow 
pine as regards toughness. 
4th. Wearing qualities. Yellow pine is superior to 
Douglas fir, especially when moisture is present. 
5th. Lasting qualities. Yellow pine is superior to 
Douglas fir on account of the greater amount of pitch 
that it contains. 
6th. Weight. 
yellow pine. 
The strength weight law does not hold true in resinous as 
in non-resinous woods. In non-resinous woods any increase 
in weight is accompanied by a greater increase in strength 
than in resinous woods. See United States Forest Service 
bulletin, 108, page 39; note Douglas fir, larch and pine.— 
O. P. M. Goss, Consulting Engineer, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


Douglas fir is 14 percent lighter than 


A LUMBER INSPECTOR WANTED IN THE 
PHILIPPINES . 


As of possible interest to your readers I quote herewith 
an extract from a letter sent out January 3 to the Chief, 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, Washington. 

“I have the honor to suggest that the assistance of the 
United States Forest Service be requested in recommending 
to this bureau suitable appointees for the position of lumber 
inspector. 

*T'wo such positions have been made available in the 1916 
appropriation for this bureau. The particular objects to be 
accomplished by the employment of such lumber inspectors 
or graders are: First, to lessen the heavy losses incurred 
by Philippine lumber exporters in having large rejections 
made at the point of destination ; second, to enable a lumber 
importer in the United States or foreign countries to be sure 
that an order placed by him in the Philippines will be filled 
scrupulously and satisfactorily. It is pianned to maintain 
in this bureau one or two such inspectors or graders who will 
be subject to call at any time by any lumberman in the 
Puilippines, thereby making it possible for the lumbermen to 
insert a clause in their contracts to the effect that all lumber 
supplied will be subject to Philippine Government inspecuon, 
the result of which will be accepted mutually by importer 
and exporter. It is also planned to have such inspectors or 
graders pass upon all domestic lumber purchased by the 
Philippine Government in any of its branches. 

“Tne rules under which such lumber may be purchased may 
be in accordance with the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association or of other lumber associations in 
America; or the lumber may be purchased in accuruance 
with any other specifications, general or particular, agreed 
upon by the exporter and importer. 

“As the reason underlying the employment of such men is 
to encourage the exportation of Philippine lumber tuey 
should be thoroughly tamiliar with the hardwoods and tie 
entire hardwood situation and market in the United States. 
Softwoods play a very minor role. This familiarity should be 
not theoretical but based upon sound knowledge ygaimed 
through experience. They should be thoroughty familiar wita 
the peculiar requirements of the various hardwood markets, 
certuinly of the United States, and preterably of toreign 
countries; and, in addition, they should have a thorougn 
working knowledge of the hardwood lumber industry, pui- 
ticulariy so far as refers to the manufacture of tue raw 
product. It is not necessary that they should be familiar 
with Philippine woods, as they will be given full time and 
opportunity to perfect themselves in reference thereto atiter 
tneir arrival. Needless to state, they should be men whvu 
would inspire confidence in their integrity as well as in their 
ability.” 

It such men have Civil Service standing they will be given 
the ordinary Civil Service privileges of transportation to tne 
Puollippines, generous leave allowances etc. It is provau.c 
lmat only one will be appointed at first. The official wti 
is Lumber Inspector in tne Bureau of borestry. 

Other things being equal, preference will be given to 
applicants who are certified inspectors in a hardwood lumber 
association as it is realized that hardwood importers in the 
United States will naturally piace greater contidence in the 
work of men who are already well and favorably known to 
them. 

{tf you know of any thoroughly competent and satisfactory 
men who may be interested in this matter I would appreciate 
any steps you may take to call it to their attention, advising 
them to take up the matter direct with the Chief, Bureau of 
Insular Affairs, Washington, Naturally, in all cases ie, 
should state their training, experience, age, physical condi- 
tion, minimum salary which they .will accept and whether 
or not they are certified inspectors in any hardwood lumber 
association or associations —W. F. SHERFESER, director of 
forestry, Philippine Bureau of Forestry, Manila, P. I. 


[Here is a chance for a competent licensed inspector 
who wants to have an experience with life in one of our 
important insular possessions. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN hopes also that the successful applicant in addition 
to the qualifications here mentioned will have some apt- 
ness tor letter writing and that he will use it to inform 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from time to time of his 
experiences in the new environment.—EbiTor. } 





WANTS DATA ON ORDERLINESS AND 
EXPEDIENCY 

Have you in your possession any notes, articles or ad- 
dresses on ‘The Value of Appearance of a Modern Lumber 
Yard” and the question “Will It Pay to Carry a Cheap Line 
of Paint?’ If so, would appreciate it if you could furnish 
me with same that they may assist me in some speeches 
along these lines. 

[The indexing department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN indicates the following list of articles as probably 
covering those phases of these subjects in which the in- 
quirer will be most interested: 

LUMBER YARD APPEARANCE 
The Value of Cleanliness Scientifically Em- 

WUABIBOO . o:6-0:4.0, 014 stie.0:0le eit onion ees ese onesie 8-14-15 21 

Yard of Capitol City Lumber Company a 


Issue Page 


Model for Bfficiency..........eseeccecces 7-10-15 27 
Beautifies Yard by Growing Flowers in Clear 

SPACED occ c die i ciha Ke Sodaseeviticeseeeuntee 5- 1-15 49 
How the Yard of F. A. Good, Cowles, Neb., 

Was Made Over Into a New One.......--. 4-17-15 34 
Neatness in the Yard—Retail Methods Con- 

Shee TMG 6 ics ce en Vede deus Oe see eens 9-27-13 41 
Appearance of Yard—Retail Methods Contest 

CARON ccc vccc cence cccseeeeseenteeueges 8-23-13 36 

PAINT 

What the Lumber Dealer Can Do to Increase 

Bis. Paint Bales se «.o.6.cccsjacccccsensc cece 4-17-15 40 


Paint as a Side Line—Retail Methods Contest. 10-25-13 38 
Preservation of Exterior of Wooden Buildings 
—By Professor Gardner..........sseeee. 
Test to Determine Merits of Mail Order and 
SteRGEr PRM 6s. o's ccccecwcscescecence 7-20-12 30 
Address on “Modern Paint Progression”..... 2- 5-10 71 


It is probable that other references to these subjects 
eould be secured by going back further in the files, but 
these will probably be found sufficiently to cover the 
subject.—EDITOor. | 
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Reviewing the general industrial and commercial situa- 
tion in all sections of the country, the one thing that 
stands out paramount of all others in its relation to the 
lumber trade especially, and to all other lines as well, is 
the tremendous shortage of cars that has developed—a 
condition that has almost paralyzed the movement of all 
kinds of freight, especially that destined for the seaboard. 
Despite the fact that railroads began early last fall to 
anticipate an unusually heavy freight movement by plac- 
ing orders for large numbers of cars and beginning in 
an extensive way the work of repairs to rolling stock that 
had been allowed to deteriorate sadly during the long 
period of depression through which the railroad industry 
had passed, the demands that have been made upon them 
for rolling stock have been greater than even the most 
sanguine traffic manager had ever hoped for. While the 
reports of the railroads indicate that they have broken 
all records in the way of freight movement and in earn- 
ings, the fact remains that if facilities were offered for 
moving all of the freight that shippers desire to put in 
transit this business would be increased many fold. With 
sidings and terminals jammed to their capacity with 
loaded cars the railroads have endeavored to meet the 
situation by placing stringent embargoes on the shipment 
of freight to the seaboard, but this has not yet brought 
any apparent relief. Thousands of cars are today being 
used for storage purposes because of the inability of the 
consignees to find ocean tonnage to transport the ma- 
terial that has been shipped to the seaboard for export, 
and the result is that shippers in all sections of the 
country are clamoring for equipment in which to move 
products intended for domestic consumption, but their 
appeals largely are in vain because there are no cars 
to be had. This cry of a car shortage is not confined to 
any particular section of the country, but is practically 
universal all over the United States. News letters printed 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from various 
lumber producing sections of the country, North, East, 
South and West, all carry the same burden—that of a 
complaint of lack of facilities for moving the-lumber for 
which the manufacturers are experiencing an urgent 
demand. 





* * * 

The western roads especially are suffering for the 
lack of cars, this being due, in some measure, to the 
large number of cars that are held at terminals on the 
eastern lines. While this shortage is felt to a marked 
degree by the lumber industry other lines are suffering 
as well. During the last week, to facilitate the move- 
ment of corn in Nebraska, shippers have lined stock cars 
with building paper, and in some sections farther west 
coal cars even are being pressed into service for carrying 
grain and other freight, because of the scarcity of box 
cars. Railroads and commercial organizations generally 
are urging the loading of cars to capacity and the 
prompt unloading of cars as they are received at destina- 
tion, and while these appeals are received favorably and 
acted upon by shippers and consignees alike this is not 
materially affecting the situation at the ports where 
inability to secure bottoms and the fact that warehouses 
are already overflowing have made it impossible for 
ears to be unloaded with any degree of promptness. As 
an evidence that the railroads are feverishly struggling 
to add to their equipment of rolling stock may be noted 
the fact that in the first two months of 1916 they 
bought 42,950 cars, their purchases for the first two 
months of 1915 having been only 7,555 cars. <A report 
for the first week in March showed that more than 4,000 
cars were ordered in that time, with 10,000 more cars 
actively inquired for. That the delay in placing their 
orders for equipment has cost the railroads a pretty penny 
is shown by the fact that cars that could have been bought 
one year ago for $1,200 each are now bringing about 
$2,000, with every indication that this price will be 
increased materially. A report from Pittsburgh indicates 
that there is a strong probability that orders finally 
placed in March will amount to 25,000 cars. In addition 
to their heavy requirements for cars the railroads are 
adding materially to their motive power, and besides 
the orders already placed for locomotives orders for from 
300 to 500 locomotives are in prospect for placing within 
the next thirty days. One reason given for the eager- 
ness of the railroads to place their contracts for loco- 
motives and other equipment without further delay is 
the certainty that the tremendous expenditure of muni- 
tions within the last few weeks along the western battle 
front with its center at Verdun will be followed by an 
urgent call upon the factories in this country for great 
supplies of munitions. 

* * * 

Realizing that further delay would mean almost pro- 
hibitive prices for products badly needed by them, the 
agricultural implement makers, according to an authority, 
have accepted the terms imposed by steel bar makers and 
have covered their requirements to the end of 1916. While 
the implement makers all look forward to an unusually 
active year, with more than a normal demand for their 
products, they have not found the steel mills willing to 
permit the placing of their requirements for a later 
date than the end of the present year and they have 
had to be satisfied with this, although they would have 
been glad to place their requirements for the first half 
of 1917 on the present basis if the steel mills had been 
willing to accept the business. 

* * * 


Turning from the car shortage that is causing ship- 
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pers of lumber so many hours of anxiety and the soar- 
ing prices of steel that are dipping so heavily into 
the revenues of railroads and adding so largely to the 
cost of material entering into steel construction of 
every kind, one finds a generally optimistic feeling pre- 
vailing throughout the country, with every indication 
of an unusually active demand for lumber and building 
materials of all kinds that should continue throughout 
the year. In New England building contracts during 
February broke all records for that section of the 
country and were larger by more than $2,000,000 than the 
building contracts for the same month in 1915 and 
exceeded by nearly $2,000,000 the building operations 
in February, 1912. From January 1 to March 1 New 
England building contracts have amounted to $23,276,- 
000, as against $16,489,000 for the same period in 
1915, and $18,044,000 for the first two months of 1912. 
In Chicago building permits issued for the week ended 
March 8 amounted to $2,273,100, as against $1,709,275 
for the previous week and $1,698,975 for the same 
week in 1915. From January 1 to March 8 building 
permits issued in Chicago amounted to $18,752,525, as 
compared with $12,449,987 for the same period last 
year and making a record that has been exceeded dur- 
ing the same period only twice in nine years—those of 
1909 and 1911. Louisville, Ky., reports an increase of 
197 percent in building permits over those issued in 
February, 1915, and lumbermen in that section look 
for a record breaking year in building operations. Mil- 
waukee records a gain of nearly $2,500,000 in permits 
for the first two months of the year, and from practi- 
cally every section of the country reports are made 
of similar gains, all pointing to the fact that an unusu- 
ally heavy demand for lumber and building materials 
may confidently be expected. The high price of 
structural steel is likely to result in more timber con- 
struction than might be the case otherwise and this, 
too, will help to swell the demand that manufacturers 
of lumber will be called upon to supply. <A report 
from New York concerning an advance in the cost of 
material used in office building and large apartment 
house construction says that ‘‘Steel for building 
work, including erection, advanced to $80 a ton 
from $50; cement, $1.90 from $1.50; brick, $10 per 
thousand from $6.50; iron, $2.25 per hundredweight 
from $1.30.’’ In this connection the same authority 
says: ‘‘The great activity in the local building work 
is in the construction of new and elaborate country 
residences in the suburban centers’’ and adds ‘‘thus 
while the war with its effect of increased prices of 
materials may be said to have curtailed certain classes 
of building by stimulating profits it has similarly de- 
veloped another class of construction work in compen- 
sation.’’ 
* * * 

While February recorded some fluctuations in the 
price of southern yellow pine, with the average run- 
ning somewhat less than that for January, any fears 
of a possible demoralization in the yellow pine market 
have been set at rest. The weekly report of order 
file compiled by the Southern Pine Association as 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN shows that production for the week ended 
Friday, March 3, was a little more than 17 percent in 
excess of orders placed, and indicates a decrease in 
shipments. The latter may of course be accounted for 
by reason of the acute car shortage that prevails 
throughout the southern territory, and the former is 
causing no alarm among the operators. Stocks as yet 
are not approaching the danger point but rather are 
below normal and manufacturers are resting secure in 
the certainty that the immediate future will bring a 
marked increase in demand that will readily absorb 
all of the stocks on hand in shipping condition and take 
care of future production, especially in view of the fact 
that manufacturers generally have begun to realize 
the folly of night runs and increased operations to take 
care of possible future demand. If railroads were in 
position to supply all of the cars required and if tonnage 
both for coastwise and export shipments were available 
the yellow pine mills would find stocks decreasing 
rapidly, and if they were in position to make ship- 
ments more promptly there is no question but that 
orders would be placed in greater numbers, but the 
manufacturer who sees no chance of securing trans- 
portation facilities can not see the wisdom of accepting 
orders at present prices just for the sake of loading 
up the order files when he is sure that by waiting until 
transportation facilities are provided the business can 
be secured at even better figures than prevail today. 
There is a big demand now for material for shipment 
to foreign ports, but charter rates continue to advance 
so rapidly that this business is materially curtailed. 
Cuba continues to call for large quantities of yellow 
pine, and shipments are going forward to that country 
by whatever means are found available. There is also 
a good call from South America, and charters have 
been reported at a rate as high as 500 shillings per 
standard from the Gulf to the River Plate. There is an 
urgent demand for tonnage for coastwise shipments, but 
vessels are hard to find and some shipments of yellow 
pine to the north Atlantic coast have gone by rail, but 
these are now interfered with by reason of the shortage 
of cars and also by the embargo in effect on the eastern 
seaboard. With the building season opening up auspi- 
ciously, the railroads buying heavily of car material, 





ties and bridge timbers; with Mexico looming large as 
a heavy buyer in the near future, and with tremendous 
foreign orders soon to be placed, the situation as re- 
gards southern yellow pine is altogether favorable and 
there is no reason to expect anything but a continually 
improving demand at profitable prices. 

* * * 

The situation on the Pacifie coast, so far as demand 
and prices are concerned, continues favorable, but manu- 
facturers feel keenly the effects of the car shortage and 
also the shortage in facilities for transportation by 
water. Following the long tieup resulting from heavy 
and continued snowstorms mills in the Pacific Northwest 
are once more in operation and were transportation facili- 
ties available manufacturers would have nothing of which 
to complain. Demand for railroad material is especially 
heavy and orders have been placed within the last ten 
days for 16,000,000 feet of fir for car building. There 
has been a substantial advance in prices all along the 
lines, causes contributing to this improvement in values 
being the large purchases by the railroads of material 
for cars, track and bridge construction, a big demand 
in the middle western and eastern markets for building 
material and orders for material for shipment to Aus- 
tralia and to Europe. The price on domestic cargo fir 
lumber has advanced to $15, delivered at San Francisco, 
and $16 delivered at southern California ports, and ex- 
port material is reported strong at $10.50 to $11 at the 
mill. Prediction is made that because of the shortage 
of tonnage the coastwise rate on lumber will soon jump 
from the present figure of $5 to $8 or $9. Freight rates 
from Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor to Cape Town 
and other South African points have recently made a 
jump from 160 shillings to 190 shillings, making the rate 
more than $45 per thousand feet. Inland Empire mills 
report a flood of orders and a heavy movement to eastern 
and western markets—a movement that is hampered only 
by a shortage of cars. All western woods share in the 
better feeling and from Oakdale, Cal., comes a report 
that the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroads have 
been asked to provide facilities for moving 4,500 cars 
of white and sugar pine from the mountains this year. 
As is true of southern manufacturers, west Coast manu- 
facturers are exercising what patience they can muster 
while waiting for the car situation to improve, feeling 
certain that the demand for the balance of this year 
will be sufficient to take care of their product, and that 
satisfactory prices will prevail. 

* * * 


Other than the universal complaint of car shortage 
and inability to make European shipments, hardwood 
manufacturers have nothing of which to complain and are 
enjoying a heavy call for their product. Furniture and 
vehicle manufacturers are buying heavily, and automobile 
manufacturers make frequent calls. Plain oak seems to 
lead the demand, with sharp advances in values. Thick 
ash is steady and poplar is in good demand. There is an 
excellent call for maple, basswood and chestnut in both 
upper and lower grades, with values increasing. Gum is 
probably the strongest item on the list, and manufac- 
turers find a steady demand for it at increasing prices. 
There is a better demand for hemlock than has been the 
ease for a long time, and manufacturers within the last 
few weeks have largely reduced stocks on hand; in fact, 
in some sizes and lengths stocks are badly broken. Users 
of mahogany lumber are confronted with the necessity of 
paying increased prices, a large southern shipping con- 
cern having recently sent out notice of an advance of 
$15 per thousand on 3- to 8-foot shorts 1 inch and 
thicker; $10 per thousand for No. 1 common 1 inch and 
thicker, and $10 per thousand on firsts and seconds % 
inch and thicker, these advances applying on both plain 
and figured stock. The advances were announced as sub- 
ject to change without notice, the statement being made 
that another material raise in prices might be expected 
shortly. They were made necessary by enormously in- 
creased steamship rates on mahogany logs coming up 
from the tropics. 

* * * 

Along the south Atlantic coast there has been no mate- 
rial change in the situation and manufacturers are still 
confronted with inability to supply the heavy demand 
because of the embargo situation in the East and the 
lack of cars in which to move their product. This situa- 
tion has continued for so long that some manufacturers 
are beginning to become restless and fear has been ex- 
pressed that an effort might be made to stimulate the 
movement of lumber in North Carolina pine territory by 
reducing prices, but this will hardly be done, because 
it is not a question of price so much as it is lack of 
transportation facilities, for if cars were available manu- 
facturers would have no ¢rouble in disposing of their 
product at prices considerably in excess of those that 
prevailed for the greater part of last year. 

* * * 

Cypress continues to show a gain in movement and in 
price as the building season begins to open up and as re 
tailers begin to come into the market more freely. The 
elimination of the wide spread between prices of cypress 
and some of the other woods brought about by increases 
in the cheaper woods has stimulated a larger demand from 
dealers, and there is a better call for the lower grades of 
cypress now than has been the case heretofore. Factory 
stock is moving in satisfactory volume, and altogether 
the situation is one that should give manufacturers of 
cypress considerable comfort. 
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O-operation 


Leads to Accomplishment 





The idea prevails that manufacturers’ and retailers’ 
interests are not identical but antagonistic, but because 
it is so there is no reason why it should continue that 
way, when by codperation that feeling can be reversed 
for the mutual good of all concerned. Let us analyze the 
reasons: As you are aware, manufacturing lumber has 
been unprofitable for several years. When the slump 
in the United States in 1908 caused the manufacturers 
on the other side to dump their surplus lumber on the 
western Canadian market, it robbed the British Columbia 
producers of their only outlet. During recent years 
many British Columbia mills had to close down, and 
others sought to obtain business from the retailers’ cus- 
tomers by the mill-to-consumer method. In the lumber 
business a medium between producer and consumer is 
absolutely essential in most cases; who that medium shall 
be, should be definitely settled by those immediately con- 
cerned, that is, the manufacturers and retailers by busi- 
ness-like codperation; neither class can settle it alone. 
A manufacturer can not expect to fill up a retailer’s 
yard with stock and then seek to peddle lumber to the 
retailers’ customers. But we must not lose sight of the 
fact that this condition did not exist prior to the retail- 
ers giving preference to foreign lumber. Now, from a 
communal or national or patriotic point of view is it not 
good, sound business to give your Canadian brethren 
the preference? You may say we have the right to buy 
from whom we choose. The producer may retort then I 
sell to whom I choose, and that includes your custom- 
ers, hence the antagonism. 

On behalf of the manufacturers of western Canada I 
am authorized to state that if Canadian retailers will give 


* Synopsis of Address Delivered at Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Convention, Held in Winnipeg, Man., 
February 9-11, 1916. 


[By A. E. Watts, of Wattsburg, B. C.] 





their business to Canadian manufacturers, we promise you 
we will do all we can by every legitimate means to 
direct the flow of trade through the channels recognized 
by trade ethics, that is, through the retailers. 


Prepared to Invite Federal Government to Set Price 


Further, I may say that manufacturers, to prove that 
they have no desire to extort exorbitant profits, are pre- 
pared to invite the Federal Government to set the whole- 
sale price of lumber after careful investigation by a 
commission as to the cost of manufacturing. 

There is another feature of interest: After the loss of 
the great amount of trade caused by the importation of 
United States lumber, the great revenue hitherto paid 
to the British Columbia Government was sadly reduced. 
The Government is not theoretically but practically a 
partner in the lumber business in many ways, hence when 
the big partner felt the pinch he got busy. Large appro- 
priations were made, investigations were instituted and 
some most astonishing data were collected. I think it is 
safe to say that the British Columbia Government is 
the most paternally inclined Government in Canada in 
looking after its people and assisting industrial activ- 
ities, which if followed by other Provinces would soon 
make the Dominion self-contained and self-supporting. 
If this policy were vigorously applied the attraction of 
huge numbers of immigrants would be the result, and the 
rapid expansion of the home market, the most valuable 
one a farmer can have, would follow. 

The efficiency of the retailer is another feature worth 
attention if he wishes to hold his trade. Complaints 
have been made of exorbitant prices charged; in some 
districts there are four or more yards where there is not 
business enough to support more than two. In the final 
analysis the consumer has to pay for the wasted energy. 
Elimination of the unnecessary concern follows, then 


its absorption by the powerful concerns and advanced 
prices accordingly. 

Paying for Transportation of Water in Lumber 

It is estimated that this has cost the farmer and other 
consumers over $6,000,000 per annum. Green lumber 
weighs about 3,500 pounds to the thousand feet; dry 
about 1,800 pounds. To 40-cent rate points that means a 
waste of $6.80 a thousand. During prosperous times 
mills have shipped 1,800,000,000 feet to the western 
Provinces, so that if less than one-half of that were 
shipped green the amount of unnecessary freight paid 
would exceed $6,000,000. Very few mills today have dry 
stock. Why? It may surprise you to learn that re- 
tailers and bankers are primarily responsible; through 
the former the home market was lost. This put the 
manufacturers up against it financially. Then Mr. Banker 
said ‘‘realize,’? which had to be done regardless of cost. 
Thus stocks are reduced and very little dry is left when 
the demand is good. This state of affairs can readily 
be remedied by the codperation of bankers, manufactur- 
ers and retailers. The two latter can assist by helping 
to induce the bankers to reverse their policy, not neces- 
sarily to bury more capital in lumber but to help regu- 
late production by a business-like method so that the 
useless waste will be discontinued and you can render 
more efficient and economical serviee to the consumers. 

It will interest you to hear that a feasible and prac- 
tical plan has been submitted and approved and that the 
lumber association has elected a committee to lay various 
proposals before the Associated Bankers of Canada, who 
we believe will appreciate the spirit of active and effect- 
ual codperation, which will not only benefit the trade 
but the general community. 

By cooperation great wonders have been accomplished 
through the discontinuance of wasted energy and the 
application of common sense methods. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 
General 


A speed of 200 words a minute, said to be a high record for 
wireless transmission, has been accomplished by the wireless 
station at the Great Lakes Naval Training School, North 
Chicago, through the use of a transmitting relay there and a 
—— invented receiving machine at a private station at 
Chicago. 


The Iowa antitipping law was held to be unconstitutional 
at Sioux City March 1. The court held the law was class 
legislation. 


An act giving citizens protetence over aliens in employment 
on public works was upheld March 2 by the Massachusetts 
State Supreme Court. 


Miss Anne Morgan in an address before a woman’s club 
at St. Louis March 4 said the women of the country should 
begin a campaign of education looking toward universal 
military service in the United States. 


_At a meeting of mayors and their representatives from 
eighty large cities at St. Louis March 3 a permanent organ- 
ization of’ American mayors to promote the cause of national 
defense was effected. 


Former Secretary of the Navy George Von L. Meyer declared 
at New York March 4: “If war should be declared tomorrow 
morning our navy, under Josephus Daniels, would be abso- 
lutely impotent to check the invasion of our coast.” 


The plan to organize amateur radio operators throughout 
the country into signal corps and give them military training, 
as outlined by the National Amateur Wireless Asosciation, 
“undoubtedly would be a valuable asset to the nation,” in the 
opinion of President Wilson. 

Dr. A. R. Taylor, president of Millikin University, March 5 
urged the erection of a school which would offer high school 
and college courses at each army post at a cost of $150,000 
to $200,000, as a means of making enlistment more attractive 
to young men. Tuition would be offered free under a stated 
term of enlistment. : 

Fire March 5 destroyed the engineering building of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, causing a loss of $200,000. 

Eddie Pullen was the winner in the 100-mile automobile 
race on the reconstructed one-mile track at Ascot Park, Los 
Angeles, March 5. His time was 1:30:42, or an average 
speed of 66.18 miles an hour. 

Col. E. M. House, who sailed for Europe on December 28 
on a confidential mission for President Wilson, arrived at 
New York March 5 on the steamship Rotterdam from Fal- 
mouth. He said reports of an unfavorable attitude toward 
the United States by the people of Europe are exaggerated. 

Roy McWhirter, one of the best amateur skaters in the 
country, lowered the world’s record for 300 yards at Garfield 
Park, Chicago, March 5, when he glided the distance in 0 :25%. 
The former mark, 0:31%, was held by George Phillips, of 
Cortland, N. Y., and was made in 1893. 


For the seven months ended with January the railway 


operating revenues for the whole country amounted to $1,576,- , 


871,261 and the operating expenses to $1,021,548,372, leaving 
a net revenue of $555,322,889, as compared with a net revenue 
for the same months in 1915 of $411,767,695. The net revenuc 
for January, 1916, was $61,979,586, compared with $41,370,- 
460 for January, 1915. . 


Ohio C. Barber, of Barberton, Ohio, will give his $3,000,000 
farm to Western Reserve University for the establishment of 
a modern agricultural college, it was learned March 4. 


In an address before the Chicago Trade Press Association 
March 6, Marcus S. Hill, special trade representative of 
twenty-four American manufacturers, criticised the indiffer- 
ence of American manufacturers to Russian trade opportuni- 
=. He is spending a month in Chicago before returning to 

ussia. 


Wage increases that may annually approximate $8,000,000 
or more in the soft coal fields of western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, were agreed upon March 6 by the sub 
committee of bituminous operators and miners for those 
States who are at New York negotiating a new contract to 
go into effect April 1. 


Rear Admiral Asa Walker, retired, one of Dewey’s com- 
manders at Manila Bay, died March 7 at Annapolis, Md. His 
home was at Portsmouth, N. H. 





Fire March 6 destroyed the entire plant of the Iowa Eleva- 
tor Company at Peoria, Ill., causing damage of $1,000,000. 

The first of a series of entertainments planned for American 
colleges with the object of raising a loan fund for foreign 
students studying in this country was given March 7 by the 
University of Michigan students in Hill Auditorium at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

The Teutonic Sons of America have sent telegrams to 
President Wilson and Claude Kitchin, Democratic House 
leader, asking that Baby Week be honored by the passage of 
the Emerson bill, which provides that the State Department 
use its good offices to arrange for the shipment of milk to 
starving babies in central Europe, 


Washington 


Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the Senate military 
affairs committee, March 4 introduced in the Senate the 
committee’s measure for the reorganization of the American 
army and the formulation of the army policy. The measure 
proposes to increase the peace strength of the regular army 
to 178,000 men, 


Chairman Hay, of the House military affairs committee, 
laid before the House this week the army reorganization bill 
completed by his committee last week. The measure pro- 
poses to increase the regular army estabtishment of 140,000 
—38,000 less than proposed in the measure introduced in the 
Senate March 4. In addition it proposes regulations for the 
federalizing of the national guard, the creation of reserves 
of both the guard and the regular army, an increase in the 
number of officers for the regular army above those actually 
required by the troops, the creation of an officers’ reserve, 
the training of citizens in summer camps, the building up of 
an industrial army and the establishment of a Government 
owned nitrate plant. 


Congressman Neely, of West Virginia, introduced into the 
House March 6 a measure to create a tariff commission with 
power to alter existing tariff rates after a thorough investi- 
gation into the differences of the cost of production at home 
and abroad, 


In an interview he gave at Washington March 5, R. G. 
Rhett, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, declared that Congress has failed to assist 
American business men to establish themselves in foreign 
markets opened up by the European war, 


American shipbuilders have declined to build the two fleet 
submarines authorized by Congress last year because of a 
stipulation that the vessels shall have a surface speed of 
twenty knots. According to expert naval officers the speed 
requirement of twenty knots is impossible to attain. 


William Jennings Bryan delivered an address against na- 
tional preparedness before an audience of 400 March 4 in the 
Economic Club at Washington. Fully fifty left the hall long 
before he had completed his remarks. 


By a vote of 68 to 14 the Senate March 3 voted down the 
Gore resolution warning Americans off belligerent ships. The 
New York World May 7 says it has documentary evidence in 
its possession showing that the driving force back of the 
Gore resolution and the McLemore resolution is the National 
German-American Alliance, 


By a vote of 276 to 142 the House March 7 tabled the 
McLemore resolution requiring the president to warn Amer- 
icans to shun armed merchantmen, 


Word has been received at Washington that Germany pro- 
poses to establish a blockade of the British Isles, made 
effective through submarines and mines. Such action wilil 
be in direct violation of the treaty between the United States 
and Prussia, which guarantees freedom of navigation for 
American vessels, even in the waters of an enemy of Ger- 
many. 

The Congressional Union has issued a statement showing 
that at least 4,000,000 women will be eligible to vote at the 
1916 elections. 

An immediate bettering of sailors’ working conditions all 
over the world and protection to American owners from un- 
fair competition were declared at hand by Senator La Foliette, 
whose seamen’s law went into full effect March 4. Hence- 


forth every ship which clears from an American port must 
meet with all the requirements insisted on for an American 
ship. 

The three Americans—Mrs. Walter Farwell, of Chicago, 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Miss Mitchell and Dr. Henry Forbes—reported to have been 
mistreated and interned by Bulgarian authorities in Monastir, 
have been released, according to reports to the State Depart- 
ment from Lewis Einstein, special diplomatic agent in the 
Balkans. 

Admiral Fletcher, commander of the Atlantic fleet, de- 
clared before the House naval committee March 6 that three 
dreadnaughts and four battle cruisers added to the American 
fleet, built and authorized, would make it the equal in fight- 
ing strength of the present German fleet. 


The nomination of Newton D. Baker, former mayor of 
Cleveland, for secretary of war to succeed Lindley M. Garri- 
son was confirmed by the Senate March 7, 


The Senate March 6 confirmed the nominations of David 
R, Francis, of Missouri, as ambassador to Russia, and Joseph 
G. Shea, of Indiana, as ambassador to Chile. 


Baby week thrcughout the country was indorsed by Presi- 
dent Wilson in a letter to Miss Julia Lathrop, chief of the 
children’s bureau of the Labor Department, which is co- 
operating in the plan with the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


FOREIGN 


The German commerce raider Moewe, under command of 
Capt. Count Dohna-Schlodien, again has run the British 
blockade in the North Sea and is safe in its home port of 
Wilhelmshaven. It had on board 199 prisoners and $250,- 
000 loot. During its life as a raider the Moewe captured and 
sank thirteen British ships, a French steamer and a Belgian 
craft and laid a mine that destroyed the British battleship 
King Edward VII, the third largest war craft lost by Great 
Britain since the war began. 

The British Brewers’ Society has decided to curtail the 
manufacture of beer in compliance with the intimation of the 
—— that consumption should be reduced by one- 
eighth. 

Hight hundred Austrian soldiers in barracks were killed or 
wounded in the raid made by Italian aeroplanes February 
19 on the city of Laibach, according to information received 
at Genoa, Italy, March 6. 


Queen Mother Elizabeth, of Roumania, died March 2 at the 
age of 73 years. Under the pen name “Carmen Sylva” she 
was — known as a poetess and translated into German 
} xe favorite Roumanian folk songs and some novels and 

ramas. 


The Italian ambassador at Washington, Count Macchi, 
has been instructed to notify the American government that 
notwithstanding the German and Austrian decrees regarding 
the sinking of armed merchantmen Italian merchantmen will 
continue to carry armament, but will use their artillery only 
for defensive purposes. 


Jean Mounet Sully, the celebrated French tragedian and 
dean of the Comedie Francaise, is dead at Paris at the age of 
fo. 

Thirteen persons were killed in the Zeppelin raid on Eng- 
land the night of March 5 according to revised figures given 
out in London March 7. Ninety bombs were dropped. 


A big section of Smyrna has been destroyed by fires set 
during the French air raid over the Turkish city recently. 

On the western battle front, the Germans, following up 
their capture of Forges, continue their smashing attempts 
against Verdun from the northwest between Bethincourt and 
the Meuse and, according to the French official report, they 
have gained a foothold in the Corbeaux wood which lies to 
the southeast of the Cote de 1’Oie. 


Answering First Lord of the Admiralty Balfour, who had 
just presented the naval estimates to the British House of 
Commons, Winston Spencer Churchill, former first lord of 
the admiralty, now a colonel, declared March 7 the admiralty 
lacked driving force and must be revitalized before it was too 
late by bringing back Lord Fisher, the former first sea lord, 
to head the admiralty administration. 

A marriage is being arranged between Prince Boris, eldest 
son of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria and heir to the throne, 
and a princess of the house of Hapsburg, according to a 
Berlin report. 

Four German steamers which had taken refuge in the port 
of Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa, have been 
seized and the Portuguese flag hoisted on them. The crews 
of the vessels were interned. 
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RED CEDAR CAMPAIGN UNDER WAY 


Plans of Shingle Manufacturers to Boost Their 


Product Already Launched 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—The campaign of adver- 
tising red cedar shingles to the retail lumber dealers of 
the country is now under way, under the auspices of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and, although not all of the members of the shingle 
branch have taken advantage of the proposition, probably 
more than half of them have and will make the ‘‘Rite- 
Grade’’ shingles that are being advertised. Millions of 
people this month will be reading full page red cedar 
shingle advertisements in national magazines and farm 
journals launched from the Seattle headquarters of the 
shingle branch. 

The campaign appeals especially to retail lumber deal- 
ers and the favorable manner in which the description 
ot the advertising to be done, made by Secretary H. P. 
Wyckoff, of the shingle branch, was received at the an- 
nual meeting of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at Portland last month indicates that dealers 
everywhere throughout the country will feel that a move- 
ment is now under way to help them market cedar 
shingles. 

Cireulars and information, posters and hanging signs, 
electros and other important dealer helps have been sent 
to dealers throughout the country. 

Included in the campaign under way are broadcast in- 
tensive national advertising to the consumer on a large 
scale; direct mail advertising to consumer individuals; a 
consumers’ information bureau; a retail dealer advertis- 
ing; cooperation with the retail dealers, embracing prac- 
tical and forceful dealer-help literature, in addition to 
an important positive organization for the stabilizing 
and standardizing of grades and prices. 

Secretary A. L. Porter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, declared the plan to be ‘‘the most 
progressive, aggressive, comprehensive step’’ that has yet 
been taken by any lumber organization. 

An efficient inspection bureau has been established and 
the trademark ‘‘ Rite-Grade’’ stenciled or labelled on a 
bundle of shingles means positively that they are in- 
spected shingles and are up to grade. The prices of these 
trademarked shingles will be maintained steadily, thus 
guaranteeing dealers stable prices, and an unvariable 
grade of shingles. Back of this is the advertising cam- 
paign that will increase the consumption of shingles and 
make sales for the dealers and hold the sales. As Secre- 
tary Wycoff expresses it: 

We are driving customers to the retailer and making satis- 
fied customers. Manufacturers never codperated more 
warmly with retailers than we are doing. The consumer is 
awakened to red cedar—it is told, it is shown, it is proved to 
him. The manufacture of red cedar shingles in the Pacific 
Northwest is a $10,000,000 a year output industry. We will 
make the weight of that felt. This year we are spending 
$60,000 to do it and next year we hope to spend more. 
Substitute roofing is not going to have all its own way. 
From now on continuously, permanently, the red cedar offen- 
sive and defensive is a potent thing, and the retailer may 
plan fully and act accordingly ; and we are behind him. The 
retailer is going to feel this tremendous advertising cam- 
paign, whether he be in the city, the suburbs, or in the 
country. Our campaign is a straight-from-the-shoulder one, 
to consumer, carpenter, contractor, architect, for house and 
barn, and everywhere and all the time. I wish also to say 
that we are winning the wholesaler’s sympathy, and that he 
is to be with us. 

Among the advertising literature of the shingle branch 
is ‘‘The Big Four Building Library’’ comprising four 
brochures, namely the Bungalow Book, Distinctive Amer- 
ican Homes, Farm Building, and Boy’s Building Book. 
The farm building book contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation on roofs. 





~ 


STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AT SEA 


Sailors Rescued from Wrecked Lumber Schooner Have 
Harrowing Experience 


Boston, Mass., March 8.—Thrilling accounts of a 
struggle for life in a small boat were given by itis 
sailors of the lumber schooner Margaret Haskell, which 
was wrecked off the Florida coast while bound from 
Pensacola to Genoa with $200,000 worth of lumber for 
the Italian Government. The men were rescued by the 
United Fruit Company’s steamer Esparta and landed 
safely in Boston last Monday. ‘The schooner was re- 
cently sold by the Boston owners to Norton, Crossing & 
Co., of New York. It sailed from Pensacola February 
18 and ran into a bad storm. The deckload of lumber 
broke loose and inflicted serious damage. The crew 
abandoned the waterlogged craft February 27 and put 
away in a small power boat. For five days they fought 
a stormy sea, their food supply exhausted, before they 
were rescued. The schooner was valued at $70,000 and 
the lumber cargo, nearly a million feet, with 5,000 bar- 
rels of rosin, at $200,000. 

The Italian Government will have to buy some more 
American lumber to replace that lost. 





BUILDING PROSPECTS GOOD 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 6.—The number of building 
permits issued during the last week seems to indicate 
that March will exceed February, which, compared with 
February of last year, shows an increase of 100 percent. 
The February report is encouraging to business conditions 
in Columbus. 

On 163 permits issued during February, 1916, there is 
an estimated valuation of $314,225, as against $153,350 
on 119 permits issued during the same month last year. 


Since January 1, 292 permits have been issued, with 
an estimated valuation of $537,640. The figures show 
that only 208 permits were issued in 1915 from January 1 
to March 1, with an estimated valuation of $238,450. 

According to the annual itemized and complete report 
of the city building department for 1915, 2,835 building 
permits were issued during the year, and permits for 
buildings worth $4,928,425 were issued. This compares 
to 2,636 permits in 1914 for a valuation of $6,885,065. 





TELLS OF PHILIPPINE FORESTRY 


Newsletter Describes Farewell to Departing Director 
—Storm Does Damage—Woman Owns Sawmill 


The ‘‘ Quarterly Newsletter’’ of the Bureau of Fores- 
try of the Government of the Philippine Islands, published 
at Manila, under date of January 1, 1916, in addition to 
many news notes from the different forestry districts, 
contains an account of the farewell tendered to William 
Forsythe Sherfesee, director of the forestry bureau, who 
left Manila January 11 for Shanghai, China. While in 
China he will act as consulting expert in forestry for 
the Chinese Government and will be influential in organ- 
izing a forestry department and starting the work of 
reforesting China. 

Before he left all the forestry officers, clerks and em- 
ployees in Manila walked into the director’s room to say 
good-bye. Inspector Ramon Alvarez introduced Head 
Ranger Diaz, who expressed with feeling the regret of the 
personnel that Mr. Sherfesee was leaving and their ap- 
preciation of the work he had done, aseribing the 
efficiency of the bureau to the tact and wisdom of its 
director. In behalf of the forestry officers and clerks, 
he presented to the director an album of Philippine 
views and pictures of the personnel of the bureau. The 
front cover of the album was ornamented by Rafael 
Medina and on parchment bore the following inscription: 

A Token of Esteem to the Director of Forestry, William 
Forsythe Sherfesee, for His Willing, Friendly Service While 
in the Philippine Bureau:of Forestry, 1909-1916. 











QUARTERED WHITE OAK FROM STOCK OF THE LAMB- 
FISH LUMBER COMPANY, CHARLESTON, MISS. 





In reply the director, who was leaving for his vacation, 
spoke warmly of the loyal and efficient codperation he 
had received, saying that the bureau is unique for the 
comradeship existing between its members. 

The campaign against caingins, through the educa- 
tion of the people and talks on forestry, is progressing 
and native local officials now are codperating to suppress 
the practice. 

The logging exhibit of the bureau won third prize at 
the Rizal Day parade. From the notes relative to changes 
in personnel it appears that several of those connected 
with the bureau are going to various universities to se- 
cure further education in forestry. Storms during the 
latter part of 1915 did a great deal of damage in the 
islands, not only to buildings but also to roads and 
trails, making them impassable, and blew down many 
trees. 

It seems that there is a ‘‘lumberwoman’’ in the islands 
for a news note from the ‘‘ Central Luzon’? district No. 4 
speaks of visiting a sawmill owned by Mrs. Wanda Roth, 
at Masinloc, Zambales. 

Students of the Forest School, with their professors, 
spent two weeks studying lumbering operations on the 
Cadwallader-Gibson concession and later visited sawmills 
and a match factory. 





LUMBER VILLAGE LIT ELECTRICALLY 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 6.—People traveling 
north on the Pere Marquette Railroad, or going into 
Traverse City, Mich., have been unable to figure out the 
cause of all the lights to be seen from the train, about 
200 miles north. The French Lumber Company has an 
extensive plant in operation and a village built up around 
its mills. The settlement has been named France. A 
general store, a mill, and many other buildings are lighted 
by a modern electric light plant and it is the operation 
of these few hundreds of incandescents that mystifies 
travelers passing in the night. 


EMBARGO HAMPERS FLORIDANS 


Wharves Piled with Lumber Awaiting Shipment—Car 
Shortage Complication 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 4.—Probably the most re- 
markable situation that has ever been known in the local 
trade has developed within the last few days as a direct 
result of the ever-increasing embargo on lumber in the 
eastern markets. This is a congestion of lumber at the 
several Jacksonville wharves, the like of which has never 
been seen before, and the ultimate results of which, if 
not checked, will be most disastrous upon the whole 
shipping interest of the Southeast. 

For several weeks lumbermen of the Southeast, who 
ship their products from this, or other, Gulf and ocean 
ports, have found it impossible to get shipments into 
the East on account of the embargo in effect at the 
eastern terminals. This embargo has now extended as 
far south as Jacksonville and Tampa, and while an ac 
tual embargo from these two ports has not yet actually 
been proclaimed it is expected at any moment for the 
reason that what little lumber is being carried away by 
the regular coastwise steamers and sailing vessels is but 
a fraction of the lumber consigned to the wharves for 
shipment. 

Yesterday the several wharf companies at this port 
served notice on the lumbermen not to ship any more 
ears to Jacksonville until further notice, the reason be- 
ing that the wharves are piled to their limit with lumber 
that can only be carried away piece-meal, and that cars 
in transit entering Jacksonville can not be unloaded and 
must of necessity draw demurrage. This amounts to a 
practical embargo at this port, and the same is true of 
Tampa. Jacksonville and Tampa are the two principal 
ports of lumber shipment in Florida. 

The trade is ‘‘up in the air’’ over this new condition 
of things and hardly knows what to do under the circum- 
stances. The situation, being entirely new, has thus far 
not caused any demoralizing condition, but as the wharves 
are all full to their limit and as the ordinary arrival of 
lumber every day at the wharves is about 150 cars the re- 
sult is easy to foresee unless something radical is done to 
relieve the situation. Meanwhile there is a brisk inquiry 
for lumber to be shipped as:soon as conditions will per- 
mit safe delivery, while there is no small amount of ur- 
gent call for stock which eastern buyers need sorely and 
which can not be delivered under a guaranty. 

Mills farther west that can still get lumber into the 
East by circuitous routes face one of the earliest and 
most serious car shortages known to the trade. The mills 
all have plenty of cutting ahead and the curtailment in 
shipping has had no evil effect upon the manufacturing 
end of the business. Wholesalers, however, find them- 
selves in an unenviable condition, from which they can 
apparently not extricate themselves. 


i 


WOOD’S DURABILITY DEMONSTRATED 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 7.—Some Buffalo lumbermen 
are very active and successful in their efforts to demon- 
strate the durability of wood construction in houses. 
One of them is able to present a new idea in that line 
almost every week. He shows this week a pamphlet 
containing illustrations of about seventy-five houses, 
mostly in Old Salem and other New England centers, all 
in a fine state of preservation, though some of them 
were built as far back as 1650. The idea is that modern 
houses have often been so poorly built out of wood that 
they lasted a shorter time than they should, and thus 
gave wood construction a reputation for non-durability 
which it does not really deserve. These old colonial 
houses are not only beautiful and stately in appearance, 
but their attractiveness is increased by an original and 
somewhat elaborate design for the doorway, which is 
often worthy of the genius of Sir Christopher Wren. 
These houses in certain New England towns have en- 
dured until the famous elm trees, which were probably 
set out at the time they were built, have reached their 
full age, and some of them are dying. Yet the houses 
show little or no effect of the passage of time. 








RUSSIANS MODERNIZING METHODS 


Seek Information as to Training of Employees in 
Lumber Industry 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 8.—According to announcement 
at the office of O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Wis- 
consin methods of teaching the uses and handling of 
lumber, as carried out by the University of Wisconsin 
in its extensive division courses, are being suggested to 
Russia, where the lumbermen are preparing even now for 
the modernization of their methods, anticipating the rush 
of industrial effort that must follow the war when it 
ends. A group of Russian lumbermen has asked the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for infor- 
mation on American methods,-and has been referred by 
Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, formerly secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Association, to the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The university instituted this course and has been 
having amazing success in teaching the technical side of 
lumber to the men who use and sell it. The course was 
established through the recognition by the State univer- 
sity authorities of the great importance of the lumber 
industry to Wisconsin and neighboring States, with their 
output of $37,000,000 worth of lumber and lumber 
products each year. The letter which brought this 
tribute to Wisconsin’s modern methods and which is 
signed by N. Bielsky, the secretary, follows: | 

The committee of the conference of representatives of the 
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timber trade and industry, 92 Nevski, Petrograd, herewith 
takes the liberty of writing to your committee for any pos- 
sible information concerning the theoretical and practical 
technical training of workmen, foremen and engineers in the 
woodworking and timber industry as used in your country. 
We would feel very obliged for dates concerning special 


schools or classes of millmen etc., if any, programs, pamphlets, 
books ete. ; also addresses where we could get further informa- 
tion; in fact, for anything that would give us an idea how 
to promote the same question of special training for our indus- 


try in Russia. 
RECONSTRUCTS WOODEN HOME 


House Is Taken Apart and Carried Piece by Piece 
Twenty Miles for Rebuilding 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 6.—A story of. quaint senti- 
ment and the staunch endurance of wood during sixty-five 
years of storm and sunshine was recently disclosed in this 
city. The central figure in this tale is a fine, old- 
fashioned wooden home, American in every line and 
angle, which today gracefully dominates a 60-acre coun- 
try place 20 miles from here. When this house was 
built, on what is now Euclid Avenue, its surroundings 
probably differed little from those it now graces. But 
although the home remained steadfast, times and neigh- 
bors changed rapidly. Style replaced simplicity; friend- 
ship gave way to fashion; caprice obscured character and 
towering skyscrapers crowded in upon trustful security. 
At last the mother left the home, called to a brighter 
home, but her memory remained in the home she left. 

A recent issue of Popular Mechanics tells how the 
home was transferred to its present location. The estate 
had to be settled; land on Euclid Avenue is valuable; 
pride and pomp pressed on irresistibly to secure the 
coveted space, so the son bought the 60-acre place where 
the house now stands and called for the engineers. With 
painstaking care the old home was taken down and 
carried on motor trucks, piece by piece, to its new loca- 
tion. No portion was destroyed or mutilated and the 
exact location of each piece of wood or other material 
was noted, so that the house stands rebuilt with its 
quaint charm unspoiled and its sweet memories undis- 
turbed. The wood was in such condition that it gave 


no trouble. 


To complete the re-creation of the home all the fur- 
nishings were transferred and are in their accustomed 
places. Wall paper that duplicates that originally in each 
room has been secured, although in some cases it had 
to be made. The chairs were upholstered in horse hair 
so that they look as they did in the old days; the odd 
screws in the big door hinges are still there, while at 
each side of the front door are the same narrow windows. 
The old vases, candlesticks, book racks, mahogany tables, 
knicknacks and chairs are as the mother’s hands left 
them. The dining room floor still has its border parquet 
of mahogany and lighter colored woods. 

Without a doubt this home will stand for many years 
as a tribute to the devotion of a son, the endurance of 
wood, and as a home for memories of mother. 





PREDICTS STIFFER LUMBER MARKET 


Southwestern Lumberman Says Car Shortage Is Big 
Factor in the Question 


ORANGE, TEX., March 6.—In the opinion of a promi- 
nent lumberman of this section, one who is exceptionally 
well informed and in close touch with conditions, there is 
being demonstrated in the lumber world in regard to 
the car shortage the old ‘‘Wolf! Wolf!’’ fable. He 
discusses the matter about as follows: 


: For several years there has been more or less agitation dur- 
ing January and February anent a car shortage (real or 
fictitious). The yards have been urged to buy heavily, higher 
prices of lumber being predicted. Especially was it the 
case in 1914 and 1915 that a temporary boost in prices was 
followed by’ a slump later on, and competitors of the yards 
that had laid in heavy stocks were enabled to buy at lower 
prices and the fellows who had been scared by car shortage 
and a rising market were left with the bag to hold—a big 
supply of lumber on hand that they had to swap dollars on or 
sell at a narrow margin of profit. 

This year I believe the car shortage is a very real entity. 
There is no question but thousands of cars are tied up under 
load, on account of the scarcity of bottoms in which to move 
cargoes to Europe. But there are any number of yard oper- 
ators who are “leary” of the predicted rise in the market, 
having been caught before, and I believe this accounts for the 
fact that the anticipated strengthening in demand is delayed 
a little. ‘Wolf’? has been cried when there was no “wolf,” 
and now that the animal is in the offing, there are many who 
are prone to doubt it. From my own deductions and conver- 
Sation with other lumbermen, however, I think there is no 
question but that the stiffer market is coming. 





FURTHERS SILO SALES AND USE 


Houston, Tex., March 6.—The silo industry will re- 
ceive a big boost in Texas as a result of a meeting of 
business men held at the Houston Clearing House last 
week, when it was decided to raise a fund *o purchase 
Silos, together with dairy cattle, and sell them to the 
farmers on time. 

It is expected that about $500,000 will be invested in 
the proposition, which has received the endorsement of 
the Chamber of Commerce. It will be carried out en- 
tirely on the community plan, the farmers in various 
communities agreeing to endorse each other’s notes, erect 
Silos and barns and bé thus better enabled to supply the 
needs of the country. 

P Detail of the plan will be worked out in the near 
uture, 


TELLS OF OUTLOOK IN THE WEST 


Representative of Minnesota Concern Says Lumber 
Business Prospects Are Excellent 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 7.—A general survey of the 
lumber situation over territory extending from Wiscon- 
sin west to the coast was given by Allen Kirkpatrick, 
formerly of Oshkosh, and now representing a St. Paul 
hardwood flooring company, during a brief sojourn in 
this city. Business is booming in many western States 
and especially in Idaho, Montana, Minnesota and Wash- 
ington. The outlook is unusually bright in those States, 
according to Mr. Kirkpatrick, who said: 


Two years ago the western farmers had bumper crops and 
made such profits they were able to pay off what they owed 
the banks. Last year’s crops were also of bumper propor- 
tions and as a result the farmers made enough money to 
spend considerable in making improvements. This gave the 
lumber business a great impetus. ‘The trade in western fir 
and shingles has been heavy and the dealers are making 
money where before they were simply letting go of an old 
dollar for 2 new one. The yellow pine trade of the South is 
also heavy. Conditions look most encouraging and the stir 
in western lumber markets is bound to move toward the East 
and general conditions will be improved. It is predicted 
that the coming year will be the biggest in the history of 
western lumber interests. Overproduction was the trouble 
for a time and this shattered the market in general. For 
example, oak flooring prices have increased $4 to $7 a thou- 
sand since last October. Building prospects everywhere ap- 
pear to be good for spring and summer. Buying was so 
brisk in January and February it indicated that those plan- 
ning to build were not afraid of the future. 





CEDAR POSTS’ DURABILITY PROVED 


The three posts illustrated herewith were part of 
the northern white cedar exhibition at the recent 
Milwaukee retail lumbermen’s convention. They were 
contributed by the John Schroeder Lumber Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., and were part of a yard fence 
when it moved into the property which since 1880 had 
been occupied by its South yards at Park Street and 
Fourth Avenue. The fence had been built from five 
to seven years prior to that date. In the summer of 
1915 this yard was moved to another location, and 


iit 
CEDAR POSTS STURDY AFTER FORTY YEARS’ 
SERVICE 





this old piece of fence was taken up to allow moving 
operations. These cedar posts therefore had seen more 
than forty years of service in this location. It will 
be noted that one of these posts had been reduced 
considerably in diameter at the ground level while 
the others show very little wasting at this point. 

Other posts that also were exhibited from various sec- 
tions of Minnesota and Iowa had been in service *twenty- 
six to forty-four years. 





STRIKES HAMPER SHIPPING 


Freight Handlers on Eastern Road Quit Work—More 
Pay Demanded 


PorTLAND, ME., March 6.—Strikes by freight handlers 
employed by the Grand Trunk Railroad and by long- 
shoremen at the steamship docks handicapped business 
here last week. The strikers demanded more pay. The 
demand of the longshoremen for 60 cents an hour was 
granted by the steamship agents and 350 of the strikers 
resumed work, but 100 freight handlers are still out. 
They had been getting $2 a day and want $2.50. An 
offer of $2.25 by the Grand Trunk has been refused. The 
Grand Trunk has been rushed to more than capacity by 
huge shipments of war supplies destined for England. 
There are still vast quantities of freight awaiting ship- 
ment at the local wharves as soon as ocean tonnage is 
available, so that the action of the freight handlers will 
not cause serious trouble unless they stay out on strike 
for some days. Local firms are embarrassed, however, 
as they are having much difficulty in obtaining freight 
from points north on the Grand Trunk lines, and from 
the far West, although some relief may be obtained 
through diverting shipments from the West over the Bos- 
ton & Maine to Portland. 





PORTENDS HALT IN BUILDING 


Controversy Between Cincinnati Master Plumbers and 
Union Threatens to End in Strike 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7.—Trouble is brewing be- 
tween the Cincinnati Master Plumbers’ Association and 
the Plumbers’ Union that may seriously embarrass the 
building trades here unless an agreement is reached. 
The union made certain demands a month ago which 
have been the subject of negotiations but Business Sec- 
retary Frank B. Ficker, of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation, says there is no present prospect of an agree- 
ment and that a strike by May 1 is being prepared for. 

Plumbers here receive $5 a day and are demanding 
an increase to $5.50, also that there shall be but one 
apprentice to each shop instead of one apprentice to 
every three journeymen; that firm members shall not 
work with tools and that the arbitration clause in the 
present agreement applying to sympathetic strikes shall 
be abrogated. They also demand that they shall be paid 
one hour earlier on Saturdays—at 11:30 a. m. 

The master plumbers have agreed not to acceed to any 
of the demands. 





TEXAS CONCERN HAS FIRE LOSS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

ORANGE, TEX., March 8.—Two dry kilns and the black- 
smith shop at the plant of the Kirby Lumber Company 
at Call, Tex., were destroyed by fire this morning. The 
blaze was discovered at 9 o’clock but was under control 
at 12 o’eclock and neither sawmill nor planing mill was 
damaged. It is understood that the kilns contained 
75,000 feet of boards, and the approximate loss is $15,- 
000, covered by insurance. 





TO INSTRUCT SALESMEN IN COSTS 


Detroit, Micu., March 7.—A new departure in the real 
estate business as affecting the lumber industry has just 
been put in practice in Detroit by the H. A. Jones Realty 
Company. This concern has organized a class in building 
and architecture to give particular attention to the costs, 
advantages, wearing qualities of the different grades of 
lumber, also brick and other building materials. 

J. Will Wilson, manager of the company’s new build- 
ing department and a graduate of the University of 
Toronto and an associate of the Royal Institute of 
British architects, will have charge of the new class for 
the study of lumber and other building materials. 

‘‘We feel that it is not enough that a real estate 
salesman should know how much was paid for a house 
he is selling, but that he should know also whether the 
price is justified,’’ said H. A. Jones, president of the 
company. ‘‘To determine this accurately he must have 
intimate detailed knowledge of the materials used in the 
construction of the building.’’ 

The course will also cover up-to-date developments in 
architecture, and the most economical use of materials, 
with a view to enhancing the beauty of the dwelling. 





ANOTHER SHIPYARD FOR THE DELAWARE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 6.—It has just been an- 
nounced that arrangements have been completed for an- 
other shipbuilding concern to be known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Shipbuilding Company to start business on a large 
seale on the Delaware River. The concern is said already 
to have contracts for commercial vessels amounting to 
$360,000 and is figuring on work for foreign concerns 
that will keep it busy for five or six years. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








SALES FORCES DEMORALIZED 


European War Plays Havoc with American Exporter’s 
Business—Salesmen in Opposing Armies 





CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 

It is not easy for the average American to understand 
the scope of the war in Europe or to realize how com- 
pletely it has absorbed the attention and how extensively 
it is directing the activities of the people in the fighting 
countries. But from time to time new examples of the 
curious tricks played on American business by the war 
come to light, and these perhaps more than anything else 
help to make plain the fact that nothing but fighting and 
the things that help make fighting effective get much con- 
sideration on the other side of the Atlantic. A little in- 
cident that has to do with the exporting organization of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company is a case in point. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, with general offices 
in Columbus, Ohio, has one of the most completely or- 
ganized exporting departments of any American lumber 
corporation doing business in Europe. It is incorporated 
in England under the name of the Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany (Ltd.), and has its general foreign office in Liver- 
pool. There is a branch office in London, but this office 
is intended merely to take care of the London trade. 
Salesmen covering the principal countries of Europe trav- 
eled out of the Liverpool office, and these salesmen were 
in practically every case natives of the countries in which 
they had charge of the sales. When the war broke out 
business had to take second place immediately, and sell- 
ing and shipping between hostile countries became wholly 
out of the question. The Ritter people have since been 
able to readjust their selling arrangements in such a way 
as to make it easily pos- 


on the recent advances in the price of southern yellow 
pine. This advance, in his opinion, will be permanent, 
although prices naturally will continue to fluctuate more 
or less as practically all lumber prices do. 

‘There is every indication,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that do- 
mestic trade is going to be satisfactory this year from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer. Sales are beginning 
in a very satisfactory way, and from the information we 
have been able to gather and from the experience we 
have had I think it is safe to say that the market is go- 
ing to stay at its present level or advance somewhat. 
There is little chance of a slump. This, I believe, is only 
fair. Operators have not been getting the return on their 
output that they deserved. Whatever the cause may have 
been it has been unjust for operators with heavy invest- 
ments and large operating expenses to be compelled to 
sell at the figures that have been holding for some years 
past.’? 

When asked his opinion as to when the war would 
close Mr. Mayhew smiled and said he had no more infor- 
mation about that than any other person could have by 
reading the papers. He said if he knew when the war 
would close he could come out of it with more wealth 
than he would know what to do with. But since no one 
apparently is going to be able to anticipate the end of 
the fighting speculation in lumber or anything else that 
will be affected is going to be largely accidental. 





BUILDING COMMODIOUS PLANING MILL 


WILLARD, Ga. 
Following the incorporation recently by A. B. Clark 
and F. B. McCracken, of Wadesboro, N. C., of the North 
Georgia Pine Company, that concern is now building at 
Willard a commodious planing mill that will be used prin- 





sible to place all the lum- | aoa 
ber that can be shipped 
across the ocean. 

But the selling force did 
not wait for business de- 
tails to be arranged. Some 
of them were reservists, and 
all had a lively interest in 
the fortunes of their na- 
tive countries. Those not 
called to join their regi- 
ments voluntarily enlisted, 
and the men who formerly 
were listed on the same 
payroll and who worked 
together in the peaceful 
pursuit of the reluctant 
customer are now facing 
each other in hostile arm- 
ies. They are fighting in 
about every army unless it 
be that of Russia. With 
millions of men engaged it 
is not easy to get accurate 
information about the wel- 
fare of private soldiers. 
The Ritter people have tried 
to keep informed about 
their former salesmen, but 
in many cases this is im- 
possible. An unconfirmed 
report has come back that 
one ‘of the salesmen, an 
Austrian, has lost his life 
in battle. 

In the readjustment that 
became necessary to handle 
the trade during the war 
the Ritter Lumber Company 
secured the services of a 
Hollander who, as a neu- 1. 
tral, can get around as 
much as it is possible for 
any person to do. The for- 
eign demand for all kinds of lumber is keen, even con- 
sidering the high prices that must be asked on account of 
the heavy ocean freights and the hazards of shipping. 
So this Hollander is able to sell all that is shipped across. 
A more serious problem and one which the Ritter people 
have been able to handle as well as or better than any 
other exporters is the getting of space in ocean freighters. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has mills through- 
out the South, though most of them are located in the 
Virginias, the Carolinas, Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
company advertises poplar, plain and quartered oak and 
white pine as its specialties, but persons who have read 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a few years back may 
recall an account of a shipment made by the manager of 
a Ritter mill of an exhibit of sixty-seven different kinds 
of wood. The company’s mountain holdings yield ash, 
hickory, walnut, butternut, buckeye, basswood, chestnut, 
maple, gum, elm, cherry, hemlock, birch, beech and some 
scores of more or less common woods besides the poplar, 
oak and pine that it advertises as the leaders. 

The Columbus offices, located in light and airy quarters 
in the Peruna Building, are large and well arranged. In 
the big, general office there are forty desks, and there 
are numerous private offices where the executives have 
desk room. This company cuts and markets 8,000 cars 
of lumber annually. 

J. W. Mayhew, assistant to the president, commented 











SPECIALIZES IN MAPLE FLOORING 


New Bay City (Mich.) Plant Up to the Minute in 
Equipment and Operation 


Bay City, Micu. 

Operations are now in full swing in the large and 
splendid new plant of the Bigelow-Cooper Company, of 
Bay City, which was organized last fall. The buildings 
were completed January 1, when manufacturing started, 
and about 100 men are now being employed. The plant 
includes the maple flooring factory, planing mill, and dry 
kiln, as well as a warehouse. It is located on the old 
shipbuilding site on the Saginaw River. 


The plant is one of the largest and the most modern 
of its kind in the United States. It has a capacity of 
between 30,000 and 35,000 feet of maple flooring daily 
and will use the northern hardwood lumber. This com- 
pany will work up the hardwood lumber of the Kneeland- 
Bigelow and Kneeland-Lunden & Bigelow companies, of 
Bay City, totaling 18,000,000 feet of maple flooring 
annually, and with twenty years’ cutting ahead. The 
company will also handle lumber. 

The plant is an immense one, hundreds of feet in 
length, is two stories high, and of slow burning con- 
struction. The buildings are equipped with electrical 
machinery with individual motors and turbine engines. 
There are eight kilns. 

From the unloading platform the lumber by means of 
an electric tram car is hauled off into the kilns, and the 
dry lumber is hauled into a transfer car, holding an 
entire kiln load, in one operation. The transfer car 
takes the lumber on a trolley to the entrance of the 
E cooling room, where it is 








EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE BIGELOW-COOPER COMPANY’S NEW PLANT AT BAY CITY, MICH. 2. 


VIEW OF MANUFACTURING PLANT SHOWING FLOORING MACHINE AND END 
FLOORING AT THE BIGELOW-COOPER COMPANY’S PLANT. 4. 


cipally for the manufacture of roofers and will have an 
output or from twelve to twenty cars a week. The prin- 
cipal office of the new company is located at Hillsboro, 
Ga., and a branch office has been established at Wades- 
boro, N. C. The output of the North Georgia Pine Com- 
pany will be distributed by the J. 8. H. Clark Lumber 
Company through its New York office, 253 Broadway, 
and its branch agencies at Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Rochester, N. Y., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

A. B. Clark and F. B. McCracken, organizers of the 
North Georgia Pine Company, are president and treasurer 
respectively of the J. S. H. Clark Company. Officers of 
the new company are: 


President—Alexander B. Clark, Wadesboro, N. C, 
Vice president—Fred B. McCracken, Newark, N. J. 
Treasurer—John L. White, Hillsboro, Ga. 
Secretary—James L. White, Hillsboro, Ga. 


Messrs. John L. and James L. White are owners of 
the White Lumber Company, Hillsboro, Ga., whore out- 
put also is handled by the J. 8. H. Clark L:ember 
Company. 

The North Georgia Pine Company, with a holding of 
sufficient timber to cover operations for from ten to fif- 
teen years, with mills located in Jasper and Putnam 
counties, and with its new facilities becomes one of the 
largest roofer manufacturing concerns in the South. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF WAREHOUSE 


unloaded by electricity. 
From there it goes on to 
an endless chain conveyor 
to the second floor, and 
thence to the flooring plant, 
where the lumber is auto- 
matically dropped by levers 
behind the rip-saw where 





machines are of the latest 
design. The lumber is 
matched, hollow backed, 
scraped, grooved to receive 
the nail head, and stamped 
in one operation. 
also trimmed and matched 
in one operation. After 
this it goes to the racks. 
Modern labor-saving de- 
vices are in use and all 
machinery and construction 
are of the very latest type. 
The Bigelow-Cooper Com- 
pany is successor to the 
Briggs & Cooper Company 
(Ltd.), of Saginaw, and 
the offices have been moved 
to Bay City. The officers 
of the new company are: 
President—C harles A. 
Bigelow. : 
Vice president—Herman 
Lunden. 
Secretary-treasurer-general 
manager—James Cooper. 
Directors—Pierson Knee- 
land and R. S. Cooper (the 
latter at the head of the 
sales department). 


Those who moved to Bay 


INTERIOR City from Saginaw are 
MATCHERS. 3. RACKING James Cooper, general 
manager; R. 8S. Cooper, 


sales manager, and Samuel 
Cooper, bookkeeper; that is, their business headquarters 
have been transferred, although they temporarily main- 
tain their homes in Saginaw. 





BANQUETED ON RETIREMENT 


Tacoma, WASH. 

A dinner was given on the evening of February 24 
at the Tacoma Hotel in honor of John H. Burnside, 
retiring sales manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company. Illness in his family has made it nec- 
essary for Mr. Burnside to seek a different climate, 
so he will open an office in Denver, Colo., where he 
will continue in the lumber business under his own 
name and will handle the products of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company and of some other mills. 
He will cover Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
Kansas. His associates of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company and other personal friends to the 
number of forty-seven were present at the banquet, 
and Mr. Burnside was presented with a handsome 
desk for his new Denver office. Capt. H. W. Palmer, 
superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, acted as toastmaster, and he and Mr. Burn- 
side made the principal talks of the evening. The 
dinner was a surprise to Mr. Burnside, and needless to 
say he appreciated this evidence of the high regard in 
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which his associates hold him. 

Mr. Burnside has had an unusually wide and varied 
experience in the lumber business, and this fits him 
particularly for his new work of dealing with retail- 
ers, Wholesalers and mill operators. He began with 
retailing as a boy in his father’s company, the firm 
of William Burnside & Sons, at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
This concern was later incorporated under the name 
of the Hawkeye Lumber Company, and in it Mr. 
Burnside still has an interest. After finishing high 
school he went to Minneapolis and worked a year 
for the H. B. Waite Lumber Company and then went 
west for the same concern and worked for it at the 
plant of the Clear Lake Lumber Company in almost 
every capacity from night firing to having charge of 
the yard and the shipping. In 1902 he began working 
for the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company at the 
attractive salary of $1.75 a day. In 1906 he began 
working for H. A. Muffley when the latter organized 
the Old Oregon Lumber Company. A year later he 
bought some timber and built his own sawmill at 
Eagle Creek,, Ore., which he operated for a year. 
Then he went to Rockport to operate a shingle mill 
for Hawkeye Timber Company. On September 20, 
1909, he returned to the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company to take the position of sales manager, and 
he has held this position up to the present. Mr. 
Burnside’s scores of friends in the Northwest wish 
him well in his new venture. 





HIGH WATER BALKS MILL’S START 


New Louisiana Plant to Cut Hardwoods—Has Excep- 
tional Equipment 


JONESVILLE, La. 

The Harve M. Wheeler Lumber Company has recently 
completed at this place a sawmill equipped with 12- 
inch, 8-foot band, 10-inch shot gun feed and steam set 
works, the power being supplied by two Casey-Hedges 
high pressure boilers 72 inches by 18 feet, the boilers be- 
ing set in steel casings. Although completed and ready 
to run, beginning of operations at the new mill has been 
delayed because of the high water. While the land 
where the lumber yard is to be located has never been 
overflowed, the ground where the mill stands would be 
under about two feet of water in case of extreme floods 
similar to those of 1912, so because of the breaks in the 
levee at Newellton the company decided not to begin 
operating the mill until all danger from floods had sub- 
sided. The mill has a ca- 


also has a single band mill equipped with gang edgers 
that enable it to manufacture 125,000 feet a day, and 
the company will probably cut 25,000,000 feet this 
season. H. H. Edmonds, who operates one of the 
smaller mills, is logging now but will soon start 
operations with a daily cut of 35,000 feet. Three box 
factories are now operating, and another is expected 
to start soon. The Euwana Box Company has oper- 
ated all winter and expects to be busy during all 
the season. 

The Indian department of the United States Govern- 
ment has let a contract to the Klamath Manufactur- 
ing Company for furnishing 5,000,000 feet of logs, of 
which 1,200,000 feet are now in the water. 





LUMBERMAN IS A BIBLIOPHILE 


President of Florida Company Has Well Chosen Library 
—His Mill and Equipment Modern 


LAKEWOOD, FLA. 

A wood fire was crackling in the big open fireplace 
when a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
dropped into the office of the Britton Lumber Company 
the other day, and President E. P. Rodwell was stretched 
out comfortably in a huge easy chair toasting his feet 
on the hearth, smoking the while a commissary cigar of 
the ‘‘first grade customer’’ class, On the mantel above 
the grate was arranged an assortment of books in which 
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OFFICE OF BRITTON LUMBER COMPANY, LAKE- 
WOOD, FLA. 





pacity of 50,000 feet per 
day of ten hours and will 
cut oak, ash, cypress, gum 
and elm. 

The Wheeler Tow Boat 
Company has been organ- 
ized and will conduct log- 
ging operations for the 
lumber company. This com- 
pany has bought an outfit 
consisting of the steamer 
T. R. Taggart, a derrick 
boat and four barges, these 
having just been brought 
to Jonesville from Vicks- 
burg by H. M. Wheeler. 
Mr. Wheeler, who is man- 
ager of the new company, 
was formerly connected 
with J. W. Wheeler & Co., 
Madison, Ark., having gone 
to that place from Indiana 
in. 1896. While connected 
with this concern Mr. Wheeler gained a wide acquaint- 
ance among the buyers of hardwoods, and people who 
have bought from this concern during that time are 
familiar with the kind of lumber, the excellent grades 
and the fair treatment that may be expected from the 
new company. 

The Harve M. Wheeler Company is not a stranger to 
the lumber trade in the South, having operated mills 
at Noblesville, Ind., Murray, Ky., and Madison, Ark., 
and H. M. Wheeler having been in business for himself 
from 1905 to 1909 at Lake Cormorant, Miss., from the 


latter date until the beginning of 1914 having entire 


management of the J. W. Wheeler company. : 

The Harve M. Wheeler Lumber Company’s operation 
is located at the junction of four rivers, which gives that 
concern 1,500 miles of river front from which to draw 
its timber and makes it possible for it to secure as good 
timber as can be found anywhere in the South. 





MILLS OF KLAMATH COUNTY, OREGON, TO BE 
ACTIVE 
KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 

Several new mills were established in Klamath 
County this year, and these, together with those al- 
ready established, expect to run full blast during the 
season. The estimated cuts of the different mills in 
the territory immediately surrounding Klamath Falls, 
excluding only the cut of several small mills which 
run irregularly, all during the year, is about 85,000,- 
000 feet for the season of 1916. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Company has a double 
band mill with a 24-hour capacity of 300,000 feet; 
it expects to cut 40,000,000 feet this season, and 
will begin operations so soon as the weather per- 
mits. The Klamath Manufacturing Company is now 
operating and estimates that it will cut 10,000,000 feet 
this year, while the Lamm Lumber Company expects 
to cut 8,000,000 feet. The Algoma Lumber Company 
has started its box factory at Algoma. This company 











DRY KILNS AND MODERN SAWMILL OF THE BRITTON LUMBER COMPANY, 








IN THE TIMBER OF THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


he indulges himself at odd moments and which reflect the 
literary taste of Mr. Britton. There were about a yard 
of ‘‘Papers and Messages from Presidents,’’ a foot or 
so of ‘‘Great Epochs in American History,’’ several 
volumes of ‘‘Encyclopedia of Laws and Forms,’’ some 
novels by Victor Hugo and two or three volumes of poems 
by both Byron and Shelley. Mr. Rodwell explained that 
his library at home is really worth while. Reading is his 
hobby, with an occasional hunting or fishing trip. Out- 
side of these things he attends strictly to the business 
of sawmilling. ; 

The plant of the Britton Lumber Company at Lake- 
wood, Fla., is well known. It is one of a group of three 
important mills which command one of the finest stretches 
of yellow pine in that part of the country. Two years 


AT LAKEWOOD, FLA. 


_ of 250,000 feet every ten hours. 


ago the mill was totally destroyed by fire and was rebuilt 
in record time. It is a circular and gang mill of 60,000 
feet daily capacity, with a planer of the same capacity. 
The company owns a large and valuable tract of timber 
in Walton County, Florida, which will insure a cut for 
many years to come. A logging road leads from the mill 
into the timber for 18 miles, with various spurs jutting 
out into the several cuttings. The woods equipment is 
complete and up to date. 

The Britton Lumber Company was organized in 1904. 
E. P. Rodwell is president, T. J. Britton secretary-treas- 
urer and D. A. McPhail general manager. 





GRAYS HARBOR MILLS ALL BUSY 


Daily Output of Big Plants Is Heavy — New Waste 
Utilization 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuiIAM, WASH. 

The timber tributary to Grays Harbor is for the 
most part of very superior quality, and a large part 
of the supply of western spruce grows about this man- 
ufacturing point. The mills of this district average a 
larger capacity than those of any other section of the 
State, and as a lumber manufacturing center it is a 
most important one, second only to the Puget Sound 
country. It has a daily cutting capacity among the 
tidewater mills of 3,500,000 feet, or a little more than 
three-fifths of the total capacity of the Puget Sound 
mills. Three mills on the harbor are now running 
double shifts in order to keep up’ with the rapidly 
growing demand: the Grays Harbor Lumber Company, 
at Hoquiam; the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, 
of Cosmopolis, and the Wilson Bros.’ mill at Aberdeen. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Company is cutting 
about 600,000 feet each twenty-four hours, and is ex- 
porting some lumber by carriers secured before the 
now prevailing vessel shortage set in. In the rail 
trade the company is oversold and it is refusing future 
business. 

The mill of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company 
at Cosmopolis, with a capacity of 200,000 feet daily, is 
one of the largest plants on the harbor. It manu- 
factures many specialities, such as moldings, tanks, 
columns, boxes ete., this work being managed by Neil 
Cooney. The company finds a tightening of the labor 
market, a severe car shortage and an exceptionally 
high cost of equipment and supplies. 

The Aberdeen Manufacturing Company, operating 
a factory in this city, 
has found a way to man- 
ufacture a product from 
waste materials and_ se- 
curing a profitable mar- 
ket for it. This company 
purchases the trimmings 
and small cuts of three 
ply fir veneer from the 
Henry McCleary Timber 
Company, McCleary, 
Wash., and from them 
constructs juvenile furni- 
ture, doll furniture, toys 
of various descriptions 
and folding card tables. 
These find a ready sale, 
and are not only hand- 
some in design but are 
very light and almost in- 
destructible. 

The Donovan Lumber 
Company, of this city, re- 
cently purchased the 
steam schooner Carlos and is operating it to insure trans- 
portation for its lumber in the coastwise trade, to which 
this company largely caters. 

The large plant of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company at Hoquiam is rapidly being put 
into condition for operation after a closedown of 
eighteen months. This plant will have a capacity 
The company’s log- 
ging camps have already begun operations. 

Anderson Middleton Lumber Company . operates a 
big mill, with a capacity of about 175,000 feet to a 
shift, in the heart of Aberdeen, and finds business 
good. The same interests own the Bay City Lumber 
Company, across the river, which has a daily output 
of about 125,000 feet. 





ERECTING MODERN BOX FACTORY 


LAUREL, Miss. 

Ground has already been broken and some of the ma- 
chinery has arrived for the erection of a modern and 
complete box factory by Eastman, Gardiner & Co., of 
this city. 

The machinery will be electrically driven, new power 
units being installed for the purpose. In addition to the 
box factory proper, which will be of the latest improved 
Berlin type, at the receiving end of the kilns will be 
installed a drop sorter, with a dry sorter at the dis- 
charging end, equipped with a six-saw trimmer and edger 
made by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee. Eastman, Gardiner & Co. contemplate 
other improvements in their mill equipment, with a view 
of utilizing all the waste possible. 





IN REVIEWING the oversea trade of British India for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1915, the director of sta- 
tistics says that the effect of the war has been more seri- 
ous upon the export than upon the import trade, because 
enemy markets for Indian produce have been closed and 
trade with neutral and allied countries curtailed. 
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COLLEGES FURTHER TRUE FORESTRY 


Recent Publications Support Conservation—Compre- 
hensive Courses for Students 


Publications of note devoted to forestry that recently 
have reached the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inelude two 
from the Georgia State Forest School of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, others from the New York State 
College of Forestry. Of the first two is the ‘‘ Forest 
Club Annual,’’ volume No. 1, devoted to ‘‘ Conservation 
of Natural Resources in Georgia.’’ Quoting from its 
foreword: 

Certain of our natural resources, once gone, can never be 
replaced ; others, again, may be reproduced. In fact, natural 
resources may be divided into two distinct classes: those 
restorable and those nonrestorable. For instance, soil fer- 
tility is a restorable source * * * but soil itself is a 
nonrestorable resource. * * Forests, on the other hand, 
are restorable, so long as the soil retains its ability to grow 
trees. * * * Jf one thinks of the different natural re- 
sources in relation to this classification it is easy to decide 
which resources should be husbanded and made to last as 
long as possible, and which should be placed under manage- 
ment and utilized so as to increase the production. Farm 
management results in increased yields of grain and meat; 
forest management results in increased. yields of lumber, 
paper pulp, turpentine and all the various byproducts of dis- 
tillation. The greater the intensity of management the 
greater and richer the returns will be. 

The text is devoted to demonstrating these claims and 
it cites a wealth of convincing argument. It quotes the 
president of the American Forestry Association, educa- 
tional dignitaries, high churchmen, three former Presi- 
dents of the United States and others famous in political 
life, journalists, captains of industry, publications of 
the more serious kind and other authorities, all in sup- 
port of the urgent necessity of conservation of the na- 
tion’s natural resources. The text is fortified by elo- 
quently apposite photographs. 

From the same source comes an announcement of the 
Georgia State Forest School, prefaced with the state- 
ment: 

The University extends a cordial welcome of all educational, 
agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, financial and in- 
dustrial bodies, and bodies of like character, having for their 
object the welfare of the State, to use on special occasions, 
free of rent, such public buildings of the University as the 
chancellor and president of the Agricultural College may 
approve. 

It gives a brief history of the Georgia State Forest 
School, connected with the State Agricultural College, 
and outlines its objects, epitomized in the statement 
‘*The object of this school is national and State serv- 
’? It dwells on the ‘‘Opportunities in Forestry 


ice.’ 
and offers a description of the work and its courses— 
in forestry numbering nineteen, with subdivisions. The 
Ranger School and Nature Study School are treated as 
thoroughly. The modest expense attached to these 
courses also is shown, as are the divisions of a 4-year 
course in the Forest School. 

Copies of these publications can probably be obtained 
upon application to James B. Berry, professor of for- 
estry, State College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

The bulletins of the New York State College of For- 
estry are no less interesting to students of forestry, to 
timbermen and others concerned with forest growth. 
One of these treats of the State forest camp in the 
Adirondacks, held every year in August under the direc- 
tion and control of the college. This is a quarterly 
publication. It presents the extensive faculty of the 
college and a description of its practical work in the 
summer camp. The January issue of the bulletin of the 
New York State College of Forestry is devoted to an 
‘*Qutline for Study of Lumber Operations’’ by the De- 
partment of Forest Utilization, which gives in detail 
the student’s necessary equipment and an extraordinarily 
comprehensive ‘‘Logging Study Outline.’’ 

Publications of the New York State College of For- 
estry presumably may be obtained upon request of any 
member of its faculty; Dr. James R. Day, of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y., is chancellor of the college. 





MAHOGANY FAMINE IS THREATENED 


Cincinnati Importers in Need—New Routes Imprac- 
ticable and Prices Rise 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 2.—Importers and manufac- 
turers of mahogany in this city have been interested in 
a statement issued by the Department of Commerce 
showing a decline of more than $125,000 in the ship- 
ments of mahogany from the one port of Bluefields, in 
Nicaragua, to the United States last year. The exact 
figures given in the report are $242,435 in 1915 against 
$374,723 in 1914. These figures are the official ones 
certified by the American consul at Bluefields. 

Cincinnati importers say they have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the report and that the movement for 
both years was far from normal. The imports during 
1914 were seriously curtailed late in that year, following 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, and for the greater 
part of 1915 there was a decline of the demand together 
with the increased difficulty of getting ships to move 
what was contracted for. 

The usual course of shipments from Nicaragua has 
been via Liverpool, and of course has been practically 
stopped by the commandeering by the British Govern- 
ment of vessels for war purposes. Mahogany, being 
more of a luxury than a necessity in war times, had to 
give way to the movement of material for the use of 
the armies. 

Not long ago one of the largest importers of mahog- 


any in the Cincinnati market conceived the idea that the 
logs might be got across from Nicarague direct to New 
Orleans and arrangements were completed for the pur- 
chase of a large number of logs, which it was intended 
to eut in New Orleans and bring to this market. The 
same difficulty, however, has been encountered, that of 
getting the vessels for the movement, and for the same 
reason it is just as difficult to secure mahogany and any 
other kind of Central American woods from Honduras. 
Imports from Mexico have almost entirely ceased on 
account of the disrupted condition of that country, and 
except for a light movement from the Philippines im- 
ports have been very much below normal. 

In the meantime the prices have been advanced as the 
available supplies have been reduced, until now they 
are much above what they were two years ago. Since 
the first of the year prices have been advanced 2 to 5 
percent on the lower grades, while the higher grades are 
hardly quoted at all except to actual buyers. In the 
meantime, the demand has further increased and now the 
problem before the manufacturers is how to get the 
wood. Nicaragua supplies the very finest grade of 
mahogany, and this is what is most urgently in demand. 

It is reported that appeals have been made to the 
consular authorities at Washington for help in the move- 
ment from Ni aragua and other Central American ports, 
or for suggestions as to where and how vessels can be 
secured to bring across the Gulf the logs that are await- 
ing movement. There is ne trouble in finding the mahog- 
any logs in any of the countries mentioned—it is vessels 
that are needed. There is hope that conditions in Mexico 
may so change that importations may be resumed of 
mahogany and other woods from there et an early day, 
but the situation as to Central America, where vessels 
are needed and railroads can do no good, is most dis- 
couraging. 


YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The result of the acute car shortage in the south- 
ern territory and the consequent slowing up both in 
shipments and in the placing of 
orders are reflected in the weekly 
report of order file compiled by 
the Southern Pine Association 
from reports received from 155 
mills for the week ended Friday, 
March 3. This report shows or- 
ders on hand 19,540 cars, or 
380,541,500 feet; orders received 
during the week 4,385 ears, or 
85,397,875 feet, making a _ total 
of 23,925 cars, or 465,939,375 feet. 
Shipments during the week 
amounted to 4,175 ears, or 81,- 
308,125 feet, leaving a balance 
of orders on hand of 19,750 ears, 
or 384,631,250 feet. Reports from 
130 mills give production for the 
week 103,729,255 feet, or an aver- 
age per mill of 669,221 feet. Or- 
ders for the week averaged per 
mill 550,954 feet, while average 
shipments per mill for the week 
were 524,569 feet. Production 
for the week exceeded shipments 
22,421,130 feet, or 21.61 percent, 
while orders for the week were 
exceeded by production 18,33],- 
380 feet, or 17.67 percent. For 
the week orders exceeded ship- 
ments 4,089,750 feet, or 5.03 per- 
cent, the increase in orders com- 
pared with last report being 
4,089,750 feet, or 1.08 percent. 
The report for the week ended 
February 25 showed unfilled or- 
ders on hand at 152 mills of 19,- 
624 cars. In this report 19,475 
feet is used as the basis for a 
carload, this being the average 
sized car shipped in January. 
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BIDS ON LARGE CONTRACT OPENED 


ORANGE, TEX., March 6.—Bids are being received to- 
day by .the engineering department of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company for a twelve-mile extension of 
the company’s railroad in Louisiana. The new line will 
extend from Farwell, La., in a northeasterly direction 
to a point about one mile north of Merryville, La. Con- 
struction is to be standard. Steel for this line has been 
purchased and the cross ties have been cut and delivered 
to several points along the right-of-way. Considerable 
interest is manifested in the contract; no less than fifteen 
contracting concerns, represented by seventeen men who 
are in the city today, are filing bids. 

Contract was let last Wednesday by the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Company to the Walsh & Weidner Com- 
pany of Chattanooga for five 300-horsepower boilers 
that, with two of similar type now on hand, will supply 
the boiler plant of 2,100 horsepower for the mill that 
is under construction. Ground has been broken for the 
mill and work will be actively pushed forward. The 
boiler plant will be arranged in units of 2-2-2-1. 

On the same day contract was awarded to the Sabine 
Supply Company of Orange for all of the roofing, bar 
iron, nuts, bolts and nails that will enter into construc- 
tion of the mill. This order aggregates 165 tons, made up 
as follows: 1,815 squares of roofing; 50,000 Ibs. bar 
iron; 70,000. lbs. bolts and nuts; 30,000 Ibs. of wire 
nails. 


OBSERVER TAKES HOPEFUL VIEW 


Coast Lumberman on Return from Eastern Trip Pre. 
dicts Better Things for Lumber Business. 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—Returning to Seattle after 
more than a month’s absence in the East, during which 
time he visited the principal lumber centers, including 
Minneapolis, Chicago and New York, spending a couple 
of weeks at the last-named place, J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumbcr Mills and also pres- 
ident of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, ex- 
pressed himself as being very optimistic regarding the 
condition of business generally and the outlook for the 
lumber business in particular. Said he: 


As soon as one passes east of the Rocky Mountains eyj 
dences of prosperity are at hand. The grain, cattle and 
mining men of Montana, the Dakotas and Minnesota are in 
an excellent position and have money. At the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce large farmers are speculating in 
wheat on the floor of the chamber. In Chicago there is more 
evidence of prosperity in business and also speculation, and 
so it is in New York and elsewhere throughout the East. 

The immense amount of money that came into this country 
during the last year, not only for munitions of war but for 
food products, clothing, automobiles and all sorts of things, 
is getting out into the general channels of trade. The manu- 
facturing is not done in the large cities, where buildings are 
“constructed of concrete and steel, but in the suburbs and in 
the smaller communities, where wood is the building materia} 
and the greater employment of workingmen and increased 
wages mean the building of more and better homes, and 
wherever one goes one finds evidence of a large consumption 
of lumber. 

I believe we have entered on a period of permanent pros 
perity in all lines of business, and the Pacific coast is the 
last to feel this general improvement because of our re- 
moteness from the center of dense population and extensive 
manufacturing ; but the improvement is coming to us and, 
in fact, we already have it. Throughout the grain States 
of the middle West there never has been any better prepara- 
tion in the way of excessive snowfall and plenty of moisture 
for good crops the coming year. 

When I went east in January I did not find the yellow 
pine situation so strong as when I returned, The yellow 
pine market is now very firm and there has been an advance 
in prices lately. As I have already said, I believe the lum- 
ber business is now destined for several years of much better 
things. 

The great danger, however, is that there will be overpro- 
duction. If the mills on the Pacific coast very generally 
should double theig output by running nights the market will 
not stand for it and it will bring disaster. I think manufac- 
turers should all realize the seriousness of such a_ policy. 
We are operating one of our mills at Bellingham full ¢a- 
pacity days only; another mill half capacity days only, and 
the third is not now in operation but will start in a few 
weeks, running days only. We will operate one shift only, 
regardless of the market situation, and our cargo mill will 
operate only half capacity because of lack of tonnage. 

Mr. Bloedel feels that the transcontinental railroads 
are likely to make a blanket rate on north Pacifie coast 
lumber to the Atlantic seaboard of 60 cents, provided 
the arrangements can be made with their eastern con- 
nections, in order to hold the lumber carrying trade and 
not allow it to go by water when the Panama Canal is 
again open. He estimates that last year between one- 
hundred-and-twenty-five million and one-hundred-and- 
fifty million feet of lumber went to the Atlantic seaboard 
from the north Coast, largely by vessel through the 
canal, thus opening new markets. Since the closing of 
the canal rail shipments to the Atlantic coast have con- 
tinued much larger than ever before, because of the 
establishing of a demand for fir lumber there. The 
railroads, he feels, by establishing this blanket rate of 
60 cents beginning at some point east of Chicago, will 
greatly benefit the fir business and he looks for this to 
be brought about in the near future. 

Owing to the lack of tonnage for export and inter- 
coastal lumber carrying it is possible that the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills through a subsidiary company 
will construct several sailing vessels equipped with auxil- 
lary engines; the matter is under consideration. 





VIGILANT WATCH KEPT ON FLOOD 


NEw Or.EANS, LaA., March 6.—The crest of the river 
flood, according to those authorities who refrained from 
subscribing to the belief that it reached the Gulf a week 
or ten days ago, passed New Orleans last Saturday, and 
the Mississippi River is falling or is stationary all the 
way. No further breaks in the levees have been reported 
and none are expected. Several weak spots have devel- 
oped that called for emergency work, but the fine pre- 
paredness for just such emergencies enabled time repairs 
to be made, prevented and probably averted disaster, so 
far as the current flood is concerned. 

The Federal engineers, in codperation with the State 
and levee district forces, are now making ready for a 
fight to close the Buck Ridge crevasse if, after a thor- 
ough examination, that job is considered feasible. The 
break there is 1,900 feet wide and shows no disposition 
to grow. The water was said Sunday to be falling both 
inside and outside, with the current rather sluggish. A 
survey will be made this week to determine whether the 
break can be closed before the return of the low-water 
stage. If the feat is feasible, the closure will get the 


water off the flooded lands in ample time to permit the ° 


farmers to plant and harvest a crop this year. The 
stake is well worth striving for, and the engineers are 
hopeful of winning it if the good weather continues and 
the river does not develop new and untimely flood com- 
plications. 

The levees are still being watched vigilantly, as the 
danger of additional crevasses is not entirely past, but 
the confidence that the flood will be weathered without 
further mishap grows daily, all along the line. 
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HARD LABOR 


If there is any one feature of American life that distinguishes it from 
all others it is the fact that there is a constant intermingling and shift- 
ing of persons and populations. In other countries the populations 
are more nearly stable, and classes of society are more or less fixed 
and determined. In the United States our doctors, lawyers, preachers, 
presidents and educators, as well as our farmers, merchants and me- 
chanics come from all classes of society. We are as likely to find our 
ereatest preachers in the families of farmers and our greatest farmers 
in the families of preachers as to find the greatest of any class de- 
scended from families engaged in the same vocation. 

It is inevitably true that the pursuit of any employment or voca- 
tion through several generations gives a trend or bias of mind to the 
individual members of the families and, if the occupation involve man- 
ual labor, a physical character to the persons pursuing it, until they 
may be said almost to constitute a separate variety of mankind. For 
example, one may wonder what will be the physical conditions and 
characteristics of the descendants a hundred years hence of the per- 
sons employed in the great mills and factories, the mines and the 
foundries, if in the meantime all the members of their families are 
engaged in the same sort of employment under substantially the same 
conditions. 

Most of the evils of continuous employment in one vocation, whether 
it be manual or mental labor, are due to lack of variety, or lack of 
recreation, relief from the repeated and continuous stress upon a few 
sets of muscles and the same areas of brain cells. This fact is made 
clear in a reply to an inquirer made by Dr. W. A. Evans, in part as 
follows: , 

“You are right in your observations. Nearly every countryman, 
of middle age and beyond is bent, has large knuckles and bent fingers 
and creaks in the joints. In the smaller cities there is a large percent- 
age of men who physically are unfit. 

“The remedy does not consist in the use of braces. No form of 
mechanical support will prevent the shoulders from stooping, the 
fingers from crooking, the limbs from becoming muscle-bound or the 
joints from becoming stiff. The only way to prevent this is to pro- 
vide opportunities for recreation in the country and smaller towns. 

“After the heavy work of the farm the muscles can be rested and 
the joints limbered by the faster, lighter muscle work of recreation. 
The storekeepers and office men of smaller towns do not get enough 


a8 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 8% 


aes THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 


TRADE MARK 


WITHOUT RECREATION INFLUENCES PHYSICAL TYPE OF MAN 


exercise to keep them fit. In neither city nor country man is there 
anything near an universal desire for or appreciation of physical fit- 
ness. In the cities gymnasia, swimming tanks, and recreation centers 
are producing a considerable number of physically fit beings. They 
are the minority, but the number is on the increase. 

“Automobiles, good roads, trolleys, will presently make possible cer- 
tain kinds of recreation movements in the country. It may be dances. 
It may take some other kind of sport, but it will come. The difficulties 
are not insurmountable. 

“We have always had the idea that the country was free from such 
forms of ill health as consumption, typhoid and baby sickness. Stat- 
istics show us that the cities with well organized health departments 
are safer than the country for both babies and grown folks. The 
health movement directed against certain forms of ill health is on 
the verge of spreading from the cities to the rural districts. Of this 
I am certain—that the movement for health as distinguished from the 
movement against ill health is also getting ready to travel country- 
ward. You and I will see this development, I am sure.” ° 

Dr. Evans is not alone in holding the views here expressed. The 
best informed persons in all the professions have realized for years 
that neither the life of the city nor the life of the country is calculated 
to perpetuate the human race in all its vigor of mind and body. Too 
much hard manual labor engaged in by the farmer and mechanic, as 
well as too much confinement in office and at desk, is productive of 
deterioration, physical and mental. But in the remedies proposed by 
the Doctor are found agreeable and practicable methods of relieving 
both classes of workers from the degeneration that threatens them. 5 

Community development workers have good cause to take heart in 
the fact that the work they are undertaking on behalf of their fellows 
has the sanction of the most enlightened of scientists of the present 
day; and they should rejoice in the fact that there are means and 
opportunities immediately at hand for alleviating the condition of man- 
kind, whatever the demands may be in the way of making a liveli- 
hood, for the preserving of health is the truest of economy. No per- 
son can afford to neglect his health. It is always cheaper to take 
recreation than to take medicine or undergo long sieges of sickness. 
Only lack of foresight and lack of knowledge can account for the in- 


oe to the laws of hygiene so common among rural and urban 
residents. 











THE PRIZE of $25 offered by the board of governors 
of the Oregon Rose Festival for the 1916 slogan was 


AT THE annual convention of the Missouri Federation 


awarded to Mrs. Bertha Slater Smith, of Portland, her 
contribution being ‘‘For You a Rose in Portland 
Grows,’’ which was adopted by the board. It is the plan 
to have all letters sent from the State bear this slogan. 


* * * 


Tue STATE superintendent of schools of Missouri, in 
his annual report, shows that rural teachers in that State 
receive lower wages than do hod carriers. The average 
salary paid to rural teachers is $329. 

* * * 


‘¢Berrer BABIES’’ was one of the slogans of the Illi- 
nois Farmers’ Institute held in Decatur this year Feb- 
ruary 22, 23 and 24. Women who wished to learn the 
relative standing of their babies in the scale of perfec- 
tion found out by entering the contest. 

* 


* * 


AT THE annual meeting of the Caldwell (Idaho) Com- 
mercial Club $50 in prizes was appropriated to promote 
the organization of boys and girls’ agricultural clubs in 
Canyon County. 

* * * 

Tue Houston (Tex.) Parent-Teachers’ Association 
arranged an entertainment in celebration of Washing- 
ton’s birthday in the form of a series of tableaux en- 
titled ‘‘Colonial Days,’’ and consisting of episodes in 
the life of Washington, to be presented by the school 


children. ” ss a 


THE YOUNG women attending the high school at 
Bryan, Tex., served the dinner arranged by the local 
commercial club at which 200 farmers of the county 
participated recently. The dinner was prepared under 
the direction of the teacher of home economics in the 
school and the representative of the extension depart- 
ment of the State Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Other representatives of the college were present at the 
dinner and the secretary of the commercial club acted 
as toastmaster. 

. * * * 

Miss Harriet WRIGHT, head of the farm work at the 
Washington industrial school at Grand Mound, enrolled 
in the winter school of the western Washington experi- 
ment station, taking the dairy course. In explaining her 
action Miss Wright said: ‘‘I sincerely believe that 
teaching the girls to do farm work is one of the finest 
cures for moral ills and is the best health-giving recrea- 
tion they can take part in. Down there on the farm 
the girls go out with me and do all the work on our 80- 
acre yanch,’? 





MOLDING MANKIND 


To the person with a sufficiently detached view- 
point to see conditions of modern life with a clear 
vision it must seem odd, to say the least, that a 
people should observe the laws of physical devel- 
opment with respect to their domestic animals and 
should at the same time disregard those laws with 
respect to themselves, well knowing that the same 
laws apply to both animals and man. 


No horseman would allow his horse to stand 
week after week on a cement floor, in a dark 
stall with scant ventilation, and improper food, 
and expect it to remain healthy, agile and strong. 
Yet the same man will confine himself in an office 
eight or ten hours a day under substantially the 
conditions that he would condemn as detrimental 
to the health of his horse. The farmer that will 
not overwork his horses will overwork himself; 
though he will not abuse his cow, he will neglect 
his wife, ignorantly and unintentionally, it may be, 
but nevertheless he neglects her. 


In every rural community may be found men 


and women who are aged before their time; com- 
pletely broken in health and mind at an age when 
they should be in a condition to enjoy well-earned 
leisure. They know well enough that their farm 
machinery needed attention and careful operation 
to insure good work and durability; yet they did 
not know, or at any rate they ignored the fact 
that their own bodies were machines that needed 
even more skillful handling than did the mower, 
the binder or the engine. 

Business men in the smaller towns and cities 
are hardly less at fault in this respect than are the 
farmers. Long hours at the counter and desk 
seem to them a necessity, while they utterly 
ignore the greater necessities of fresh air, exer- 
cise and variety of employment. 

Society as a whole suffers from this disregard 
of fundamental laws of hygiene; the home loses 
much that is best in life; the influence of father 
is lost to the family, and the burdens of the wife 
and mother, due largely to the lack of codperation 
and sympathy born of companionship with her 
husband, deprive the children of the sweetest, 
most potent and most permanent of influences 
upon the youthful character. 

The community as a whole, when organized. 
can and in the future must do something to pro- 
vide the means and then to encourage and teach 
an appreciation of recreation. The community 
determines what society in its larger sense shall 
be, and in providing recreation for its people it 
is giving to them a garden in which to plant the 
seeds of all the virtues. 








of Commercial Clubs, John M. Malang, a member of the 
Joplin Road District Commission, declared that ‘‘The 
town or county that does not build good roads is bound 
to go backward. Without arteries of communication 
reaching out in all directions a town can not hope to go 
forward commercially.’’ 

* * * 


THE BUSINESS men of Beaumont, Tex., recently called 

a joint meeting of farmers and business men in the 

Chamber of Commerce rooms to discuss warehousing, 

marketing, farm credits and other farmers’ problems. 

The meeting was made the occasion for threshing out 

many questions with a view of improving rural condi- 
tions social as well as economical. 
* * * 


W. E. ATKINSON, State highway engineer of Louisiana, 
in an address before farmeis in attendance at the annual 
short course at the university, declared that bad roads 
annually cost farmers of Louisiana $2,000,000 more 
than would be involved in transporting their produce if 
they had good roads. This does not include the cost 
of hauling materials to the farms. By taking the sta- 
tisties of production the engineer charged up to the 
cotton growers $263,016; $976,913 against the grain 
growers; $199,073 against the truck farmers and dairy- 
men, and $464,464 for the sugar, rice, orange and cattle 
raisers. His calculations were based upon an average 
saving of ten cents a mile per ton over an average haul 
of eight miles. 

* * e 

AT THE annual ‘‘home coming’’ at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, Lansing, two days of the week were 
given to the ‘‘Rural Life Conference.’’ Lectures were 
delivered at the conference on ‘‘ Rural Credits,’’ ‘‘Com- 
munity Uplift,’’ ‘‘Interesting the Boys and Girls in 
Farm Life,’’ and other similar subjects. Numerous 
speakers were present from outside the State, among them 
Dr. W. T. Carver, of Harvard University. 

* * + 


AT THE annual meeting of the Michigan Wild Life 
Conservation Association, held in Saginaw, February 23 
and several days following, representatives of all the 
indigenous animals of the State were displayed alive or 
mounted. A feature of the exhibit was a scenic produc- 
tion of American game birds painted by the celebrated 
artist, Louis Agassiz Fuertes. W. B. Mershon, of W. B. 
Mershon & Co., well known to the lumber trade, is presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Mershon has for years been 
actively interested in movements to preserve native wild 
animals from destruction. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER © 


How Kentuckians Handle the Retail Trade—College Influence on the Choice of Silo Material—Stable Markets for 
Yard Men a Problem for the Manufacturer—Spectacular Advertising 


RETAIL LUMBER TRADE IN THE BLUE GRASS 
STATE 


Some rains seem like certain beverages we have 
heard of—extra dry. And other rains seem extra wet. 
Have patience, brother; you who at this point are 
about to say a naughty word, like the carpenter man 
when he hitted his thumb one day. Yes, we know that 
rain and wet practically are synonyms, and we agree 
that the inkslinger who talks about dry rain ought not 
to be allowed to run at large with a typewriter and 
a license to print. But perhaps you may remember the 
ancient psalmist who announced one day that all men 
are liars. I’ve no doubt but that he would concede 
some men to be more industrious and skillful liars 
than others. All rains are wet; but there are degrees. 
There is the downright kind that comes with a splash, 
hits you in the eye, bounces off your coat collar, fills 
the gutter full and runs under bridges the way rain 
is intended to do. There is nothing more subtle about 
it than there is about straight red hair. You know 
what to do when it comes. Then there is that other 
soft, insinuating kind that drifts around pathetically 
like a lost dog looking for some kind person to pay 
attention to it. You glance out of the window and see 
only a little mist drifting about and decide you'll not 
get wet if you do go down the street. Then the rain 
comes purring around and pats you in the face and 
settles in globules on your eyebrows and your ears, and 
in about five minutes your overcoat is so heavy with 
moisture you have to lean against a wall to keep from 
being dragged down to the sidewalk, and your hat has 
a sickly droop like the tail feathers of a scalded 
rooster. You can’t find it in your heart to feel mad, 
for the weather seems to have that friendliness and 
certainty of pleasing that a puppy has when he jumps 
up and licks your face or that the old farmer had when 
he up and kissed Mr. Bryan. 

There might not be much point to our talking about 
the weather except that I want to introduce it as an 
alibi. Not so long ago I was in Lexington, Ky., for 
a short time, and in the hour or two I had to spare 
I tried to get around to see our retailer friends. Now, 
Lexington was that day indulging in a wet rain. The 
Combs Lumber Company is not far out, so I got there 
without being totally drowned; but when I looked up 
the location of the other board dispensaries on the city 
map in the Phoenix Hotel and took a long look at the 
eager weather I knew things were off. Without webbed 
feet and feathers I was sure that to venture out meant 
coming to an inglorious end, a water-logged derelict 
founded on the lee shore of a brimming gutter. Nobody 
is more sorry than I, and I hope that before long it 
will be possible to travel back that way and to gather 
up the loose ends that escaped me in the rain. 


Where Horsefiesh Is the Ruling Influence 

There is a glamour about the town of Lexington just 
as there is about every place where life has been lived 
with zest and hes brimmed with pleasure, excitement 
or high resolve. One associates this little city with 
the flower of the leisurely, sport-loving, hard-riding 
country gentlemen of the Bluegrass. I’d never been 
there before, but I felt that I must know the place 
because of the associations gathered from history and 
fiction. The blooded racers, the little negro jockeys 
and rubbers, the flashing wheels and polished harness 
of the equipages carrying the wealth and fashion of 
the Bluegrass country along the Georgetown pike to 
the Lexington races, the gaiety and color of great holi- 
day crowds—these things came to mind when I tried 
to think of something I knew about the city. Well, I 
had to be content with imagination’s pictures, for the 
rain got in its work and kept all these holiday aspects 
under cover. It was the wrong time of year, anyway. 
But I did see a wind-tanned and self-reliant girl rid- 
ing a fiery looking horse that danced and fretted under 
the taut reins and dripped lather every place a strap 
rubbed him. There are times when an inkslinger is 
content to admire from the safe and solid ground and 
not to attempt imitation. The hurricane deck of an 
excited thoroughbred is no place for a fellow whose 
chief experience with the noblest friend of man has 
been with the plow-horse variety. But although not 
many horses were to be seen the town still had plenty 
of equine markings. Julian Street says a club is known 
by the cigars it keeps. Be that as it may; it is true 
that the interests of people are indicated by the things 
they read. I glanced over the magazine stand in the 
Phoenix and saw such titles as the Racing Calendar, 
the Thoroughbred Record, the Rider and Driver, the 
American Sportsman and others that do not deal with 
archaeology, metaphysics or astronomy. There was a 
big ecard displayed in the lobby advertising the races 
in Havana, and the pictures indicated that the primary 
interest in hoss flesh is so pronounced as to leave doubt 
of any other interest being well enough developed to 
be called second. ; 

However, if the Bluegrass Kentuckian gets his pleas- 
ure out of turf meets he is getting less of his profit 
out of them than formerly. I’m talking about depend: 
able, commercial profits, not about the increments at- 
tendant upon picking the winner. The business of 
raising horses is not so flourishing as it used to be, so 
they tell me, and the number of horse farms is not 








increasing. But it is a great stock country, and cattle 
and such are proving to be more lucrative if less ex- 
citing than race horses. The pedigreed horse is not 
going to be crowded off the stage—far from it. But 
he is not going to monopolize all the attention. A 
good many rich easterners are buying Bluegrass farms 
as ‘‘playthings,’’ so some of the old timers say. This 
is hardly fair, for a good many of these rich men have 
wide knowledge of stock breeding and their farms 
serve as experiment stations. Perhaps their more 
‘*practical’’ neighbors may be grateful to them some- 
time for the things they can afford to work out on their 
farms. It is an advantage to any neighborhood to 
have a farm or two that does not have to be run at 
a profit provided these farms experiment along lines 
that will develop information useful to men who have 
to work on a commercial basis. Those of us who have 
to make a living out of our work are prone to follow 
the lines of the sure thing rather than to look for 
improvements at the risk of our living being shut off 
temporarily. To the great majority of mankind this 
business of shutting off income temporarily is too much 
like shutting off the supply of air temporarily. 


Prospects in an Agricultural Country 

The country surrounding Lexington, as viewed from 
the car windows, is very attractive and looks like a 
good place in which to be the supplier of forest prod- 
ucts. The roads follow the streams and other natural 
lines and lead most directly between those points from 
which and to which traffic flows. The people in the 
West where roads follow section lines are sure that 
their roads are the most convenient in the long run. 
I believe they sometimes try to demonstrate by mathe- 
matics that the road running on these lines serves 


“4 waterlogged derelict foundered on the lee shore.” 


the most people with the least loss of travel and the 
least waste land. Mathematics is a hard thing to beat 
at its own game, but the thing least considered in this 
argument is that traffic does not flow equally in all 
directions. There are certain main lines of travel, 
and if roads are laid out along these lines they are 
likely to be the most direct and to waste the least 
time and territory. However that may be, the roads 
near Lexington look to be good. Then there are fine 
country estates; big, comfortable houses set well back 
and surrounded by painted fences. There are big barns 
and sheds, a good many silos and a number of board 
fences around small fields in which the fine horses 
are kept. Your Kentuckian does not intend that his 
blooded horses shall run the risk of being maimed on 
barbed wire. Barbed wire helped civilize the West, 
but itself stands in need of missionary work. A barbed 
wire on the top of a high fence is a salutary thing and 
may restrain a horse with breachy tendencies just as a 
club in a policeman’s belt will check an incipient de- 
sire on the part of a rowdy to bust the officer in the 
nose. But a fence made of two barbed wires is little 
better than a vigilance committee in the old days of 
the California gold rush, and its work is about as 
coarse and as likely to do as much harm as good. 
These big and prosperous farms must be good cus- 
tomers of the local lumbermen. Sheds, barns, houses, 
silos, fences—a person could name over a long list of 
things needed and that are to be had at the local 
board stores. And according to all account the retail- 
ers know this and are shaping their business accord- 
ingly. The farms are not all stock farms, for this is 
the country where the fine burley tobacco is grown. 
There are warehouses in Lexington that seem to cover 
whole cow pastures where tobacco is stored in quan- 
tities that would make a Nebraska alfalfa raiser en- 
vious. Wagons come in loaded with tobacco leaves 
looking much like medium sized loads of spoiled hay. 
In the warehouses are shallow baskets three or four 





feet across on which the tobacco is piled with the 
stems out until they look like big hay cocks. My 
similes seem to come from the hay field, but I reckon 
a horse would know the difference between good tim- 
othy and good burley. Fill his manger with the second, 
and he’d take one sniff and sneeze eight or ten times; 
and as for getting him to take a bite or a chew or 
whatever it might be called one would have as bad a 
time as in getting Mr. Bryan to sample the strong 
waters that flow out of the local distilleries. As I 
looked at these tons and tons of tobacco it was hard 
to imagine what would become of it all, to think of 
the clouds of incense that will rise to My Lady Nico- 
tine from scores of thousands of pipes, the train loads 
of Dreadnaught plug that presently will be registered 
in the cuspidores of an expectorating world and the 
millions of Lord Helpus cigarettes that bank presidents 
and telegraph messengers and stevedores will drive 
into their several coffins. 


An Influence on Determining Silo Material 

In the southern part of town is the campus of the 
Kentucky State University. Complaint has been lodged 
against certain officers of the university by retailers of 
lumber that they are expending the State’s money, 
raised by taxing all the people, to exploit cement as 
a silo material. I suppose a State officer is in duty 
bound to tell the truth, and if it were well established 
that cement silos were all to the good and wood silos 
all to the bad he should recommend the first and con- 
demn the second. But these are not the facts. Ex- 
ponents of the wood silo insist that these officers have 
not given their material a square deal. Wood silos 
that stand for years have been devised, and their cham- 
pions claim that impartial and authoritative tests have 
shown that the ensilage kept in them comes out more 
perfectly fermented than that which is kept in any 
other kind of silo. If these things are true it would 
seem unfair for State officials to discriminate in this 
fashion. The Kentucky retailers are after them, and 
no doubt good results will follow the agitation. The 
lumbermen are asking the agricultural experts to push 
for more silos but to stay away from recommendations 


for material and to let the material men themselves .- 


fight that out. Under the circumstances that would 
seem to be fair. The university itself is a big place, 
has a rather nice campus as nearly as could be judged 
in the rain, and enrolls a large student body. I believe 
there are some other institutions of higher learning in 
the city. 


VIEWS OF A REHABILITATED LUMBERMAN 


In the office of the Combs Lumber Company the 
bookkeeper took my card in to I. N. Combs, the mana- 
ger. The office is a big place, as it must be to handle 
all the things the company attends to in the course of 
its activities. For this office does contracting as 
well as handling lumber and sash and doors. I found 
Mr. Combs sitting at his big desk in his private office. 
He got up with some little care and explained that he 
had but recently escaped from the hands of the surgeon 
but that in the encounter he had lost his appendix. 
In these modern days, since surgery has been taken 
awa¥ from the barbers and given over to an expert 
gang of second-story men, the average garden variety 
of appendicitis does not excite a whole lot of atten- 
tion. It has to be complicated by the loss of a liver, 
a tuck taken in a lung or a stomach turned upside 
down to make it really interesting. But while an ex- 
pert surgeon seldom loses an appendicitis patient if 
there are no complications the fact remains that it is 
a pretty serious matter to have the walls of the abdo- 
men pierced, and every person who suffers the opera- 
tion is pretty much relieved when the new seam in him 
does not rip or leak and he is able to go about his 
affairs again. Mr. Combs said his own case rather ex- 
cited the wonder of the hospital and made the surgeon 
stick out his chest because of the remarkably quick 
recovery that followed the operation. It was performed 
on Saturday. On Sunday he had his feet on the floor, 
on Tuesday he sat up a little while, and on Wednesday 
he began eating about as usual and using tobacco. I 
think it was within two weeks after the operation that 
he journeyed to Louisville and attended the retail 
convention. Such a recovery is uncanny. If the 
United States gets into war and a 16-inch shell is ex- 
ploded in Mr. Combs’ middle I shall expect him to dust 
off his clothes, walk over to the gun and slap the gun- 
ner on the wrist. 


A Stable Market in Retail Trade 


‘<Trade has been good with us ever since the middle 
of 1915,’’ he remarked when we got to talking about 
lumber and the state of the country, ‘‘and I see no 
reason why it will not stay pretty good. Our own 
trade is varied and extended. We cover a pretty wide 
territory and do contracting, and these things make 
for stability and regularity of trade. One thing bothers 
us quite a bit, and that is the uncertainty of the prices 
on yellow pine. I don’t know who is to blame for 
this. Maybe no one person is. The market is so big 
and has to do with so many different manufacturers 
and is dependent on so many different conditions that 
probably no one man or set of men are responsible. But 
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watever it is that’s doing it we retailers have a 
b: | time. We don’t know how to buy. 

-‘ Wholesalers used to lay the blame on retailers be- 
e.ise they didn’t stock up heavily. The sales fell 
o:’. and the wholesalers got the notion that if the 
retailers would just load their yards full everything 
would be all right. In the first place, this wouldn’t 
b.ve helped things except temporarily. Maybe it 
would have stiffened the market. Then with full yards 
the sales to customers wouldn’t have been any greater, 
wiolesale volume and prices would have ‘fallen off to- 
gether, and retailers would have found themselves 
stuffed full of stock that had cost them several dollars 
a thousand more than current quotations. A good 
many retailers would have gone to the wall. As a 
matter of fact, retailers couldn’t buy heavily on a 
nervous market. They never know when the price is 
low. What may seem like a low price may be beaten 
ali to pieces by the next quotation. So we’ve had to 
buy just as little as we could get along with. 

‘‘Cypress is different. The cypress men have been 
advertising consistently and with good effect, and they 
have been able to do this because of the fact that 
cypress prices vary so little. This suits the retailer. 
We’d be willing to handle yellow pine on a fairly stiff 
price if it wouldn’t vary. Probably our customers 
wouldn’t like it for a while and there might be a little 
falling off of business. But after a time they’d get 
used to it and think of it as sort of an institution. 
That feature of building would be fixed and would re- 
quire no special consideration. Building would be done 
when it needed to be done, and people wouldn’t try to 
build when the price was low. When men get to think- 
ing of prices so much they get to believing that all 
prices are too high, no matter how low they really may 
be. Manufacturers have been talking a great deal about 
trade extension and the value to everybody of re- 
tailers codperating with wholesalers to bring this about. 
This is all true, but a still more valuable thing at the 
start would the stabilizing of the wholesale market. 
I don’t say how that should be done. But it seems as 
though in the case of a great industry it ought to be 
possible to organize it on legitimate and businesslike 
lines so that the output would command the price it 
was worth. It is hard to convince the average person 
not a wholesaler that the real value of yellow pine 
changes as often as the price changes. But, as I said, 
I suppose there is no man or group of men who are 
responsible or who have the power to remedy the thing 
just by saying that the price would henceforth be 
stable.’? 

A Problem for Manufacturers 


All of which is referred respectfully to the inter- 
ested parties. This seems part of the problem of mak- 
ing the lumber industry a nationalized industry so far 
as this country is concerned. Of course it is all tangled 
together, national and international trade. But it is 
the dream of some people to organize the lumber busi- 
ness in this country in such a way that it will be effi- 


cient, will cover all the wants of all the people in this - 


line, that it will yield a fair profit to the people en- 
gaged in it and that it will supply lumber to the public 
at a fair price. This is more or less Utopian, I sup- 
pose, but it is an ideal to work toward. Big business 
and little business have learned that the only guaranty 
of suecess is permanence or at least long continuance 
in business, and long continuance depends on the square 
deal to the public and also on a fairly radical leader- 
ship along certain lines. No business succeeds largely 
in these days that waits until public demand organizes 
itself enough to compel the business to add a new 
sideline or to offer a new service. The business has 
to be alive to the needs and the possibilities of the 
business so that it can anticipate and direct public 
desire. These things in their larger aspects can’t be 
carried on by each dealer for himself. He has to 
agree with his fellow dealers on certain things and to 
promote certain other things with everybody working 
together. So long as an industry is torn to pieces by 
fierce competition within its own ranks just so long 
is it going to waste a large amount of its energy that 
ought to go into the general promotion of the trade 
as a whole. 

This is not an argument in favor of an agreement on 
prices. That, in the opinion of a good many men who 


ought to know, is one of the worst things that ever 
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happened to any industry. 
desire to increase service. 

While the thing Mr. Combs had specifically in mind 
was stable prices that is not something that can be 
aimed at specifically. The changes will have to go a 
good deal deeper. Manufacturers will have to know 
a good deal more about the costs of production and 
of marketing, the value of standing timber, the proper 
financing of corporations and the conducting of busi- 
ness along efficient lines in general before we can come 
at a stable price. When an outsider points at periodic 
over-production as a foolish thing and something that 
is bad for the trade as a whole, wholesale, retail and 
final consumption, he is likely to be asked how he 
would cure it? That is a poser. He can’t say. But 
it is a problem the solution of which rests principally 
on the manufacturer and wholesaler, and the outsider 
is likely to insist that there must be some way out. 
Until it is found and retailers can depend on getting 
stock at stable and fair prices wholesalers need not 
be greatly surprised if the yard men fail to get enthusi- 
astic over periodic appeals to save the nation by buy- 
ing heavily. They will continue to believe that such 
appeals amount virtually to an invitation to the re- 
tailer to carry a burden that is not his own. On the 
other hand, it isn’t just for the retailer to say too 
harsh things about the wholesaler because the latter 
hasn’t yet gotten this knot untangled. It is a hard 
one, and every wise man will be patient as long as he 
feels that the brethren at the manufacturing end are 
really trying, and indications seem to point to the fact 
that they are. They are making more or less vain 
efforts to fathom the laws of our country in regard 
to possible new activities, and they are doing what 
they can through the agencies of manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. It seems certain that in their efforts to 
promote the good of the trade as a whole they will 
have the codperation of all retailers. 


THE EXECUTIVE OF STUDENTS OF 
ADVERTISING 


While in Lexington I went up to the city office of 
the Hendricks-Moore-Young Company. L. M. Moore, 
of this company, was elected president of the State 
association of retailers. He was not in the city office 
when I called. Mr. Young, to whom I talked, said 
Mr. Moore stayed out at the mill most of the time, and 
this mill, being far, far out in the rain, was beyond 
the radius of my operations. Mr. Moore expects, as 
president of the association, to inject much pep into 
the annual convention. At the suggestion of E. H. 
Elliot, of Frankfort, Ky., the Kentucky retailers are 
going to take measures for going out into the high- 
ways and the hedges and compelling the reluctant 
brother to come to the convention. The method of 
compulsion is to make the thing so attractive and 
interesting that barbed-wire tangles can’t keep them 
away. Mr. Young said the retail trade of Lexington 
was very fair. The city office is maintained as a more 
convenient place for customers to come to in order to 
talk over the plans and specifications of the buildings 
for which the company furnishes the material. 

This Kentucky convention brought out a number of 
interesting and important discussions, and I want to 
speak about one of them here in the Realm. The 
subject of advertising came up, and Hugh Allen, of 
the Allen Lumber Company, Middlesboro, Ky., de- 
scribed a device used in his town and which he said 
was one of the most successful he had ever tried. Ten 
merchants combined to conduct the campaign. They 
bought an automobile as a capital prize and then gave 
away a ticket with every dollar of cash sales and with 
every dollar of old debts that was paid. At certain 
times just before the close of the campaign double 
tickets were given out, and in the course of six months 
about 200,000 tickets had been distributed. Mr. Allen 
told of one man who intended to build later, after the 
contest would have closed, so before even submitting 
a bill for estimation he came in and paid over $500 
in advance in order to get in on the tickets. 

These drawings are not so uncommon, but Mr. Allen 
made a rather unusual use of the publicity that at- 
tended it. Of course, he was only one of the ten mer- 
chants sharing in the advertising. But he knew the 
drawing itself would bring a crowd to town, as it did. 
Thousands of people came in especially for this event. 
So he rented an empty store building, decorated it so 
it would not be bare and unattractive, made arrange- 
ments with certain wholesalers and manufacturers to. 
send exhibits and demonstrators, put in a well in the 
center of the room and decorated it with moss and such 
stuff and filled it with an endless supply of lemonade, 
gave away souvenirs and saw to it that the visitors to 
this place had a good time. The crowds came all day. 
It is well known that checking up on such advertising 
is almost impossible. That is, one can’t sort out his 
business and say, ‘‘This came because of newspaper 
advertising, this because of souvenirs, this because of 
the float in the parade,’’ and so on. A person has to 
guess at the value of a good deal of his publicity, but 
Mr. Allen is convinced from things he has heard and 
from the increase in his business that this campaign 
was the most valuable thing he ever invested adver- 
tising money in. 

Jt isn’t called advertising so much any more; it is 
called ‘‘trade extension.’’ That is to say, the busi- 
ness of advertising is not considered by itself. It 
must be considered as a part of a definite selling 
policy. To be effective it ought to be based on a careful 
study of the needs both actual and possible of the com- 
munity and on its habits of buying. These big and 
spectacular campaigns are good things, for they shake 
a neighborhood up, jar it loose and make it take a 
long breath and look around. Nearly every time this 
results in greater buying and usually in permanent 
benefit to the trade. In this capacity these schemes 
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are worthy of careful study. But as a steady diet they 
soon lose their punch. Following them ought to come 
quieter advertising devoted to certain definite lines of 
possible trade. 





COLLECTS BY UNUSUAL METHOD 


Nebraskan Finds Success in a Follow-Up System 
Progressively Severe 


_ The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of the follow- 
ing letter from Edward A. Rose, manager of the Foster 
Lumber Company, at Republican City, Neb.: 

The writer has been an ardent reader of your journal for 
several years and, having made collections a very close study, 
always read very carefully what different dealers have to say 
in your various issues. Attached is a system that I have 
adopted after several years of consideration and it has 
worked very successfully with me. In fact, in three years I 
have closed off to profit and loss $4.35. 

The system referred to consists of three pieces of 
printed matter. The first is a printed memorandum bear- 
ing the ordinary let...i1ead style of the company, date 
line at the top and reading as follows, with blanks for 
the name of the person to whom it is addressed: 

Dear Sir: Owing to the fact that we have a heavy Dill 
to meet ......ee0. , we find that we are forced to ask our 
best customers for funds. Kindly advise us if we can 
expect settlement of your account, amounting to $...., 
on or before ......ceee , and very much oblige. 

The second notice is a miniature statement form to 
balance due. It is over-printed in red, with the follow- 
ing matter: 

(Our terms are strictly cash.) 

To Balance Due. 

We are needing money. Kindly advise us if you can hand 
us above on or before .......++. 

An itemized statement will be furnished if you call at the 
office. ‘ 

Mr. Rose puts upon this statement the comment that 
an itemized statement is seldom called for or required. 
Presumably, therefore, he is operating the plan of fur- 
nishing a ticket invoice with each sale. 

The third notice is an envelope enclosure which, he 
states in a note upon it, he inserts in letters pertaining 
to collections. It reads as follows: 

On and after January 31, 1916, we will do a strictly cash 
business. All book accounts which have been on books 
forty-five days prior to this date and all accounts which 
run forty-five days in future will draw interest at 10 percent 
from date of first purchase. We are forced to do this to 
protect our cash customers. 

The exact use of the third item is not very clear. It, 
is assumed, however, that the date referred to in this 
notice is changed from time to time, as the date of Janu- 
ary 31, 1916, would after a time become obsolete. It 
would also seem that this special notice is largely for 
effect in collecting outstanding accounts, and that as a 
matter of fact a strictly cash system is not put into force 
upon the date mentioned in the notice. The expediency 
of a device of this sort in making collections would ap- 
pear to be somewhat open to argument, but perhaps the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has not properly interpreted Mr. 
Rose’s use of it. 





EXPECT TO FIND READY MARKET 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Feb. 28.—Reports from the Maine 
lumber centers that spruce logs there are selling for a 
record price and that the operators are regretting they 
did not plan a heavier production indicates in the opinion 
of the Provincial spruce men that they will find a ready 
and profitable sale for their lumber in the American mar- 
ket this coming spring and summer. While it is still 
hoped that the transatlantic lumber trade will recover 
its great activity of last year, the Canadian manufactur- 
ers are not so worried as they were by the lack of ocean 
tonnage and the British embargo against nearly all car- 
goes except war supplies and necessities, because they 
now are fairly confident of finding a ready market for 
their surplus lumber. production in the States. 

It is still possible, of course, that ocean tonnage now 
held in reserve by the British Government may be re- 
leased by spring, at least, it is thought possible, enough 
to carry across more or less of the lumber now held 
at St. John and other Provincial ports awaiting shipment 
to English buyers provided bottoms can be found. 
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“HOW I HOLD MY FARM TRADE” 


Diplomacy and Gift Distribution Have Been Effective Through a Full Generation — Results Follow Cultivating the 
Farmer’s Whole Family—Securing the Good Will of the 


HOW WE HAVE GAINED AND HELD THE FARM- 
ER TRADE FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 

I believe if the retail lumbermen would relate their 
actual experience along these lines to each other, no 
matter how humble they might consider their efforts, it 
would be the greatest help ever extended to one another. 

We have held the best of the farmer trade in the same 
town for a period of thirty-five years and have had six- 
teen different competitors in that time and have, like 
old Spartieus said, ‘‘Encountered every form of man 
and beast and never yet have lowered our aim.’’ I 
don’t want it understood that I am calling our com- 
petitors ‘‘beasts,’’ although we have certainly had every 
sort of men as competitors. If a retailer wants to estab- 
lish a set form by which to get the farmer’s trade, he 
certainly will not win. They are ‘‘many men of many 
minds’’ and your success usually depends upon your 
diplomacy. 

Even years ago when few favors were expected, we 
always had a place for the farmer to feed his team 
when he came to town and often we took the farmer 
home to dinner at noon. We still maintain places for 
the farmers to eat their lunch and also to feed and water 
their teams. We have arranged a nice waiting room 
for the ladies who come in from the country and have 
ice water, a lavatory and a free telephone etc. for their 
convenience. For the men I keep a supply of cigars, 
carpenter aprons, calendars and the like. For the ladies 
we have stoopless dust pans, calendars, samples of var- 
nish, scissors, a nice little duster ete., and for the 
kiddies a little mirror, a whistle, a lead pencil or some 
eandy. These are given out at random. 

Now, brother retailer, I may have some habits that 
it would not be best for you to acquire, but I have 
acquired one that might be worth emulating. I have 
done little things in the way of taking an interest in 
the farmer’s welfare until I can’t help but keep them 
up. My plan makes me grow stronger with the farmer 
as I get older, for my boosters grow more numerous as 
time goes by and they grow more numerous as the 
years roll on. I go after the children’s good will every 
month in the year. I campaign the country schools often 
enough to keep the children thinking and talking about 
me all the time, but I do not go out and talk to them 
often enough to have them get tired listening to me— 
just often enough te keep wondering what I am going to 
do for them next. The first thing I did for the children 
was to give them a picture show at their school house. 
This was also free to their parents. Then I gave each 
child a half-pound box of good candy with my ad printed 
on the box. I gave them an eight-page book slate with 
my ‘‘ad’’ on it. I went to every country school in my 
territory and took a picture of every child at school and 
then took a group picture of the entire school and gave 
each child a photo of her or himself and the group 
to the teacher. During the last two years I have visited 
the schools from time to time, lecturing to the children 
and giving them a treat of candy at the end of the 
talk to put a good taste into their mouths. Now 1 
want to ask any of you who have children of your own, 
‘*Which do you appreciate most, a quarter spent by 
a friend on a child of yours or a dollar spent on you?’’ 

I put on the mat of all the pictures I take: ‘‘Com- 
pliments of ‘Dr.’ Ott, the Children’s Friend,’’ On the 
eandy boxes I have cartoons printed with the following 
wording: ‘‘If the little folks do think of me, the big 
folks can’t help but think of me; boost for ‘Dr.’ Ott.’?’ 
On the book slates I put this wording: ‘Dr.’ Ott wants 
three thousand boosters; he has come to the public 
schools for them.’’ The best hit I ever made in my 
talks was when I asked the children in sixteen different 
country schools to go home that evening from school and 
tell their mother that I had been down to their school 
that day and had asked them to go home that after- 
noon and put their arms around their mother’s neck, 
hug and kiss her and promise her that they would never 
cause her a tear. The way I would plead to these 
dear souls caused them to see how sincere I was in the 
matter; and they saw it too. And, let me tell you, 
friends, that is certainly indirect advertising too; it 
‘hits the spot.’’ But you must be sincere—no hypoc- 
risy about it. I tell you frankly when I get wrapped up 
in those little souls I don’t know whether I am a lum- 
berman or a minister of the gospel. Though I know 
but little about the Bible, I reach down deep into 
my heart and fetch out the best there is in it. The 
seeds I have sown for years are there and the wind 
may scatter them. My competitors have cut prices to 
the quick, but they can’t get me on an even break, 
and I get the preference four times out of five. The 
pictures I took remind the young folks of me when they 
grow up, and that’s ali there is to advertising. While 
you have to keep these things up, it’s a profitable way 
to spend your money. 

My latest move is the promotion of ‘‘Community 
Spirit,’’ and I am in the midst of this campaign right 
now. While it takes up some of my time and I have 
to do mostly indirect advertising, it is putting my name 
before the purchasers of builders’ material all the time. 
I am president of the Retail Merchants’ Association and 
I planned and carried out the campaign last fall with 
great success. I called it ‘‘Building up our outer de- 
fenses.’? : 








For thirty-five years we have given the farmer cus- 
tomer a square deal, and that kind of an advertisement 
gives us some prestige at least. We also use diplomacy 
and try to avoid ‘‘penny wise’’ and ‘‘pound foolish’’ 
tactics, such as insisting on a farmer paying for a 
worthless cement sack when we see he feels that he 
ought not to do so; by not making him pay for a box 
to put lime in if he don’t feel like doing so ete. We 
take a real personal interest in him; that is, we find 
out for what he is going to use the material and then 
help him select it, following his desires, and then we 
tell him how to use it. We don’t put our advice in a 
bag and shove it under his arm and force it on him, 
but if he buys cement we give him a book entitled 
‘*Cement and Its Uses on the Farm.’’ If he wants to 
build a barn, a hog trough ete., we have some plans of 
these and we give them to him. 

We try to remember his last year’s colt and what 
kind of hogs he raises and also keep tab on his family 
and know what to talk about of interest to him. Then, 
last but not least, we get him to pay up promptly so 
that he won’t have to be ‘‘dunned’’ and get provoked 
about it. In short, impress him on the ‘‘short credit- 
long friend’’ idea. 

We see that our terms are thoroughly understood by 
him and we check over his load when loaded and have 
him sign a receipt when he is satisfied that it is all on. 
We have a sign, ‘‘Don’t drive out if in doubt or dis- 
satisfied,’’ hung over the exit from the driveway to 
the street. A great deal of responsibility for the han- 
dling of the farmer must be placed with the yardman 
and he must be coached from time to time. 

We never miss an opportunity to attend a missionary 
meeting in the country, a public sale or a picnic and 
mingle with the farmers. Before we leave we put our 
signs up and place a circular in every wagon on the 
ground and also leave an envelope of circulars at each 
mail box, and nail up our signs both coming and going. 

L. L. Ort. 





COMPREHENSIVE SUGGESTIONS ON MANY 
SUBJECTS 
ROSEBURG, ORE. 

No doubt you will be surprised when you receive a let- 
ter from the far West and in a comparatively new coun- 
try like Oregon to be entered in the competition for the 
prizes on ‘‘ How I Get and Hold My Farm Trade.’’ 

In competing for the prize in this contest I fully 
realize one is giving away something that has cost more 
than the average person has ever thought. One is selling 
for a small sum that which has cost thousands of dollars 
to acquire. A great many begin business a second or a 
third time before being able properly to handle the retail 
lumber trade; they spend the small amount they have 
accumulated in, perhaps, some other line. Hence I say 
thousands of dollars has been spent in acquiring knowl- 
edge in the handling of retail trade. When one has 
acquired the proper methods and skill that are required 
he has acquired that which should entitle him to be 
called a professor. 

Professors in almost every other line draw large pay 
for their knowledge. We are unable to call to mind any 
professors of other lines who are as eager to dispense 
with their knowledge as freely as we who profess to 
know the retail lumber business. 

I am pleased to state my business is known as the J. G. 
Flook Company, manufacturing doors, sash and general 
planing mill work, with retail lumber yard in connection. 
This concern has been operating continually for the last 
twenty-three years under my personal management. 

To get and hold the farm trade is not so hard as one 
would imagine when the right course is adhered to. A 
farmer may be compared with a large log floating in a 
stream. Loggers know it is necessary to get the log 
moving a little faster than the natural current of the 
stream that it may be landed at their will on the desired 
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Rising Generation 


spot. To get the farmer landed at our will, we must 
educate him to go a little faster than the natural cur- 
rent. In this letter I will endeavor to describe how we 
have succeeded in doing this. 

During our earlier days in business when we received 
information that a farmer talked of building a residence, 
we made immediate inquiry of some of his neighbors as 
to what subject he was especially interested in. If we 
found it was horses, cattle, or any one farm product, we 
would write him asking information upon the subject, 
telling him that we had a very dear friend in California 
who wanted such information and that we knew of no 
other person who would be able to give us the informa- 
tion as well as he (the farmer). 

We invited his personal interview, and this brought Mr, 
Farmer in. Upon his arrival, we talked the subject over, 
and made him know that we were interested, without 
ever mentioning the building. After I had obtained the 
information I offered to pay him and he, of course, re- 
fused to accept any. I then handed him a biscuit board 
telling him to take it to his wife—she will enjoy it. He 
would thank me and then he would say, ‘‘ By the way, my 
wife and I are going to build this spring and we are 
going to want a lot of stuff in your line.’’? Of course I 
had not heard of anything like that, but I got busy at 
once and gave him a price list and a plan book and im- 
pressed upon his mind the fact that the plan book must 
be returned as it is very valuable to me ete. I would tell 
him of my competitor and that if we were not able to 
make a deal, he might find the other fellow more satis- 
factory. Nine times out of ten he would never go to see 
the other fellow. 

When this farmer is through with the building of his 
home and has made the final payment, we give him an 
ironing board, one that is good and substantial. This 
causes the wife to think of us at least once each week for 
many years. We visit the new home of our friend farmer 
and get acquainted with the family. We invite them in 
to see us when they are in town etc. In this way we 
make a booster of him and his family. In event any 
one of the farmers loses one of his family by death we 
are on hand to assist him. In this way we keep the 
friendship of the whole neighborhood. 

Helping the farmer, when in actual need, is the strong- 


est advertising one can have for business stimulation. . 


Another one of our plans is never to lose sight of the 
farmer boys. Should one come in with his father we 
always ask him his name and write it in our book in his 
presence. We always call him by his given name. We 
give him a pair of stilts to take along with him, so he 
will remember us. The boys that came to me with their 
fathers twenty years ago are my best customers today, 
and I am now giving stilts to their boys. 

To operate upon the above lines invites codperation 
which is very necessary in the retail lumber business. Our 
diligence and persistent efforts to get and hold the 
farmer trade caused our competitor to go out of busi- 
ness, as we held our share of the town trade and practic- 
ally all of the farmers’. We then operated without com- 
petition for about twelve years, but without altering our 
system. Our business grew in size and also in volume; 
at the same time the members of our firm grew older. 
It became necessary for the less active and older of the 
two of us to drop out; hence I became sole owner. 

To aid the success of my business, which was then 
fairly well established, and in order that I might be able 
to meet the competition, both mail order and local, which 
grew stronger as the country grew older, and to get my 
business entrenched with the farmer whom I felt that I 
could trust to furnish me with the strongest and best 
barracks of defense, I concluded first to strengthen my 
office force. 

In order to economize and be able to pay my obligation 
to my former partner it became necessary for me to get 
a new housekeeper for the home and teach my wife to 
act as stenographer. She at once became interested and 
in a very short time was able to handle the office very 
satisfactorily. Good and sufficient office service will to a 
considerable extent tend to hold farm trade. While it 
may not be practical for many retailers to have their 
wives to act as office clerk, I would like to add that in 
many instances good results would be obtained. First 
of all Mrs. Lumberman will keep the office clean and at- 
tractive, which is one of the best drawing cards in any 
business. The office must be large and show good system. 
Glass partitions should be used in separating the pri- 
vate from the public part. The office is where the cus- 
tomer gets his first impression. Should it be favorable, 
the balance is made easier. It is understood that my 
wife shall answer the ’phone, even though I may be in 
the office at the time. If she can handle the customer all 
well and good, but if he is in trouble she questions him 
as to what the difficulty is ete., advising him that she 
will call Mr. Dysinger, who no doubt will straighten the 
matter out. She takes his ’phone address and then she 
tells me what he said. We talk it over and arrive at the 
reply. In this way an impulsive answer is always avoided. 

We aim to have in the office at all times samples and 
euts of the goods in our line sufficient to be able to 
satisfy our customer that we are able to supply his re- 
quirements. Should he desire to see any special article 
we are free to take him to where it is kept and show the 
goods and give any further information required. We 
also have a large show window where we keep a supply 
of front doors and cabinet work, that the farmers may 
see when passing our place of business, 
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On the sides of the fourth story of my building is a 
large sign 80 feet long and 6 feet high, the letters of 
which are made in the following manner: I took long 
lengths of sash stock and cut it in a miter box in the 
shape of letters so proportioned that the glass is 8 inches 
wide. I took the letters and placed them against the 
wall and marked around them on the outside. I then cut 
the holes through the wall the full size of the letters, 
after which I cased the letter with a one by four, leaving 
a margin of one inch between the glass and the casings. 
J then placed the letter in the hole in the wall and nailed 
the casings just the same as one would set a window 
frame, the arrangement forming the name of the J. G. 
Flook Company. I then placed electric lights above the 
letters on the inside of the building with a reflector 
throwing the light down. In this way I have both a day 
and night sign. The letters also serve for windows in 
the side of the building. With the aid of this kind of a 
sign the farmers find the place. 

‘At about this time in my business career in Roseburg, 
we organized a commercial club. I was solicited for a 
subseription of $25 a month for the booster fund, for the 
period of twelve months. (By the way, I do not wish to 
discourage any one in doing the same as I did, as it 
might work differently for you.) But for the ‘‘smear’’ 
that we ‘‘smeared’’ I got a competitor in five places that 
I never had before, with quite a little mail order busi- 
ness to contend with to boot. To offset this I was com- 
pelled to use a stronger advertising system, one that 
would still hold the customer that I had, and get more 
than my share of the influx. 

At this time I happened to be finishing a nice bungalow 
which I had rented before starting to build, and it 
occurred to me to announce through our home papers that 
the bungalow would be open for inspection for several 
days—-Friday for the city people and Saturday for the 
farmers. At the appointed time I had the house warm 
and the doors open. We were surprised at the number of 
interested as well as the curious people that visited the 
house. Among the farmers we heard the expression many 
times that they did not see how one could conceive the 
ideas of such modern improvements over the old styles 
of conveniences; first of all a nice large fireplace with 
throat and damper in the chimney; wood lift from the 
basement to come up under a seat at one side; the 
colonnade book cases; buffet and panel work in dining 
room; beam ceilings and electric chandeliers made of 
wood to match all other woodwork ete.; a complete cab- 
inet kitchen with wood lift and cooler, together with 
ironing board pocketed in the wall; the large closets from 
the chambers containing drawers and storage cupboards 
for bedding; full-sized mirror doors to all closets making 
one mirror in each chamber; skirt drawers in the waste 
room in the chambers; the bath room with storage 
drawers for linens and the medicine cabinet built in the 
wall; the heating system in a nice cement basement. 
When a farmer and his family have looked through a 
place like this they have seen more than a circus, and 
it has not cost them a penny. Long after our tenants 
had moved into the bungalow we were compelled to get 
their permission to take some farmer’s wife through 
that had heard her neighbors talk about it. 

The benefits that we derived from the inspection 
prompted us to go still further with it, and for a few 
years back we have been able to get permission to hold 
an inspection day on the farm. When he have a nice 
farm residence finished we arrange for an inspection day 
and announce that we will give a good talk on the use of 
building materials ete. to get the best results with the 
least expenditure of money. In this way we meet the 
interested farmer, as well as the curious, and make his 
acquaintance, and when he is in need of our services he 
looks us up just the same as he does his doctor. After 
having convinced the farmer that our knowledge of his 
wants in building operations is best, we are able to work 
off lower grades of lumber, of which we all have more 
stock than the other. The farmer persuades his country 
carpenter to use it because we have told him that it is 
all right for the place. With our method of procedure 
we do not have the country carpenter to buy off or 
quarrel with. He is simply out of the way to start with. 

We only have one opportunity each year to entertain 
the farmer. This is done in the parade during our 
Strawberry Carnival. We take a delight in giving the 
best show possible in the industrial exhibit of floats. We 
always have two floats in the parade and we always 
advertise extensively that we are going to take part 
and that no one should fail to come to the city at the 
appointed time and see it. 


At the county fair held last October we exhibited a 
lot of niece front doors, stained and varnished, with bevel 
plate for glass. These were placed together in the form 
of a rest room, using the panel and mirror doors for a 
solid background. In this were placed cedar chests and 
poreh swings for seats. In this way we added to the 
comfort of the tired farmer wives and the children. You 
may not think it, but the farmer looks into it to see who 
is supplying this comfort and loses no time in trying to 
reciprocate. 

When a farmer comes to us for credit we have it un- 
derstood that at the end of the specified time in which 
he was to pay he is to give us his note if the time is to 
be extended. We take the note to one of our four banks 
and get the amount placed to our credit. We notify the 
farmer as to what we have done, and at the same time 
tell him that in the event he is not able to take it up 
when it is due, we will help him out. By doing this it 
takes the worry from his mind and he works the harder 
to pay it in order to save his credit with us for our 
friendly act. In this way, also, we are able to turn the 
amount over to our creditors and get 2 percent and have 
the stock back in the pile for possibly the same customer. 

We never solicit business on Sunday, but we have a lan- 
tern on the job all other days in the week. 

We never try to visit with a customer after he is 


ready to leave, as he is likely to be slow in returning. 

We never take up a customer’s time by leading him 
around the yard showing him a lot of stuff he has no use 
for, unless he is a visitor. 

We never throw in a crooked or cull piece of lumber 
after filling a bill, for it might be taken as a hint by 
the farmer that we take him for a crook. 

We never try to give a customer substitutes. If we 
are not able to fill the order and he asks us what we 
have that he can use, we tell him what can be done. If 
he accepts, the effect is the same as if he had done it all 
himself, 

We never have advocated a rest room for the farmer 
and his wife. We may, however, after we have learned 
the art of loading a wagon with lumber so a lady will 
look good riding upon it. 

We never have refused to give a friend of ours the 
hunch that it pays to do business by means of the above 
mentioned stunts, for by the use of them we have reduced 
our number of competitors from six down to one. 

We never have thought a business without a slogan 
could be a success. Accordingly we adopted one. It 
reads like this: 





With out competitor busted, 
It will give us more to do; 
When we have asked to be trusted 
We have put it up to you. 


You gave us credit last year, 
And you did it without fear, 

No doubt you will do it this 
Because we are in the clear. 


With our competitor busted, 
We are giving greater cheer. 

We find they are not to be trusted 
Because they smeared the smear. 


We will do our business this year 
Just the same as in the past— 
And will keep from going in the rear 

Irom the first until the last. 


With our competitor busted, 

You of course know what it means,— 
We will have to be trusted 

And continue loading teams, 


Should we do our business mutually 
Greater benefits will be seen. 
We hope our efforts may be fruitful 
During the year 1916. 
W. L. Dysrtncer, Manager and Owner, The J. G, Flook 
Company. 





USES “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S” PLANS EFFECTIVELY 


How one progressive retail lumber concern is making 
use of the house plans printed from time to time in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to boost the lumber trade in its 
territory and to combat competition from the ready-cut 
house concerns is illustrated in an ad appearing in a 
recent issue of the Johnstown (Pa.) Daily Tribune, and 
reproduced herewith for the benefit of other dealers who 
may be interested in this question of advertising. 

In addition to the newspaper advertising in which the 
house plan cuts are used as shown in the attached copy 
of an ad of the Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Company, 
Lemon L. Smith & Co., owners of that concern and a 


number of other retail yards, some time ago procured 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN about two dozen sets 
of cuts from the house plans that appeared in the Lum- 
BERMAN and used these first in an illustrated price list 
for their retail yards and later got out single sheet fold- 
ers with the illustrations and descriptions of a house on 
one side and a list of prices of things that the company 
desired to move at reduced prices on the other side and 
these were mailed out direct to regular customers as 
well as to a selected mailing list of prospective customers. 

The company states that it is well pleased with the 
results obtained from this publicity. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


LEMON L. SMITH, Pres. 


524 HORNER STREET 





A REAL HOME—Not Merely a House!'|t 


All the Lumber, Millwork, Shingles, Lath, and $1 050 
Plaster Necessary to Complete this Building for ’ 


—_ = 


¥ HOUSE PLAN No. 46, 


When you note the 
compact arrangement 
of rooms, convenience 
of rear stairs, the 
large porches, the 
roomy closets and ab- 
sence of waste space 
and the attractive ar- 
rangement of the re- 
ception hall with open 
stairs and colonade, 
you naturally wonder 
how we can furnish 
this at this extremely 
low price. Shingles 
are used on sides and 
gables with artistic 
‘results but the cost 
“may be reduced with- 
out detracting from 
the appearance by the 
use of clapboard sid- 
=—— ing in place of the 

shingles on the sides. 

Do not confuse our 
offer with the s0- 
called ‘‘Ready-Cut’’ 
or ‘‘Knock-Down 
Houses’’ with rooms 
of playhouse dimen- 
sions and lumber that 
reaches you under 
sized and in lengths 
that necessitate a 
clothes basket for han- 
dling it. Our offer as 
shown from the plans 
is for a house of seven 
rooms of ample size, in 
addition to pantry, 
bathroom and _ two 
porches, the building 
covering a foundation 
26x39, and the lumber 
we supply is of stand- 
ard size, grade and 



























































SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


WALTER D. VARNER, Sec’y. 


Johnstown Millwork & Lumber Co. 


length. 

' Complete working 
blueprints and bill of 

material for this 

house. will be fur- 

—— nished for $2.50. 


WM. H. KEIPER, Treas. 
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] Buying Millwork for Stock 








[This is the first of a series of articles on this subject, the 
second of which will appear in an early issue.] 

When I first began to operate a lumber yard I realized 
that what I did not know about the lumber business 
would fill several large volumes, but I was sure that there 
was one department that would always be up to date, with 
prices in line for competition and handled generally in a 
way very different from the way this department is usu- 
ally handled in country yards. 

I had been a sash and door salesman. I had had ex- 
perience in all departments of both jobbing houses and 
factories, except in bookkeeping and as general manager. 
I had sold millwork in thirteen States and had talked to 
hundreds of yard men about their millwork troubles, 
and I thought I knew something about the business. I 
expected to make mistakes in buying and handling lum- 
ber, but I could not see any reason for bungling in the 
millwork department. 

That is where I got my first jolt. Out of a half-car 
that I bought the first season I carried over into the next 
year about 300 openings of doors and windows and a 
most lovely assortment of 
balusters, spindles, brackets 
etc. that must have made 
some warehouse foreman a 
happy man when he loaded 
them into my car. I do not 
know yet why I bought that 
junk, but it is still with me 
and I am getting so accus- 
tomed to having it around 
and seeing it on the inven- 
(i> tory that I am not sure that 

VV I would sell it if I had the 
Wouldn't Sell It If I Had chance. 

the Chance I found that buying to 

suit the requirements of a 
bunch of farmers and country contractors presented diffi- 
culties that with all of my experience were as new and as 
hard to overcome as anything I ever tackled. I found 
that while I probably sold in the neighborhood of three 
ears of millwork that first year I had to carry over into 
the next season at least one-half of my original purchase. 
The balance of over two cars I had bought in local lots 
and paid either the local lot or the special order price 
for it. I found that keeping a small stock clean and in 
good salable condition presented its difficulties. I had 
the usual trouble in deciding on the kind of molding 
shed to use, and tried all kinds. In fact I had so many 
troubles in my millwork department, and so many more 
than I had in the other departments, that when a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested that I 
make an effort to clear up some of the perplexities of 
millwork in country yards I ‘‘ fell for it’’ and am going 
to try. For I have succeeded in clearing them up to my 
own satisfaction at least, and have that department oper- 
ating as smoothly as its many details will permit. My 
previous knowledge of the business from a wholesale 
standpoint was, of course, a great help, and my humilia- 
tion at my first failure stimulated a resolution to succeed 
that carried me over discouragements that sometimes 
threatened to make me throw up the whole business and 
to cut out the stock proposition, as so many other yards 
have done. These yards buy from hand to mouth only 
without carrying any stock, and treat the millwork de- 
partment as a necessary evil rather than one in which 
good money can be made. In proof of this statement, 
for the benefit of those who doubt, I will say that last 
year my millwork department paid a trifle less than 22 
percent gross profit. It costs me about 15 percent to do 
business, so I figure that it has paid me to spend a little 
time working out its problems. 

Buying millwork for a lumber yard is a very different 
proposition from buying the balance of the building ma- 
terial, for the reason that it is the millwork that gives 
elass to the building. Millwork changes style. It is to 
the lumber dealer what the fad stuff is to the clothier. 
Lumber, lath, cement ete. are staple, and vary but little 
from season to season, but the sizes of windows, the styles 
of doors and the outside and inside trimmings of houses 
vary with the ideas and the general progressiveness of the 
community. No dealer can say that a window is a 
window and buy the styles and sizes that suit his fancy. 
He is buying for a reading public and in these days 
nearly every farm paper and home magazine contains fre- 
quent cuts of more or less desirable designs of homes in 
connection with articles on home decoration, and no mat- 
ter how perverted or how distorted the cuts and ideas 
may be they frequently have readers in whom they find 
responsive chords and the poor lumber dealer has to 
suffer the consequences. I do not mean, however, that 
there is any need to try to buy millwork for a mis- 
guided or perverted taste; that would certainly end in 
disaster. If you can not persuade your customers to be 
guided along correct architectural: lines, make them pay 
for it, and roundly, along the lines of special millwork. 

It does not necessarily follow that if you sell thirty-six 
20x26-inch windows this year, you are going to sell the 
same number next year, and yet precedent, mixed with 
judgment, is about the only guide we have in-making up 
specifications for the usual yearly stock order. By judg- 





ment I mean that the general drift of community ideas 


must be taken into consideration. Just now windows are 
getting lower and lower. The bungalow type of house 
with the old Spanish projecting roofs is changing the 
sizes of the best sellers from 24x28’s and 28x32’s and 
36’s to 24x24’s, 24x20’s and even 24x18’s. On the other 
hand it cannot be considered safe to follow precedent in 
buying fancy windows. Because Horace Brown builds a 





house with the top sashes of his windows divided four 
lights wide it does not by any means follow that any one 
else in the same town will do likewise. They may admire 
Brown’s windows but when they come to build for them- 
selves they will want something a little different and 
goodness only knows what they will select. There are 216 
different sizes of two-light windows and at least 118 
different designs for the top 
sash, which makes 15,488 
possibilities; so my advice is 
not to try any fancy windows 
for stock. _ 
In getting ready the speci- 
fications for your car or 
half car you should have 
before you complete records 
of your sales of windows 
and doors for at least two 
years previous. Not just 
your carload invoices but 
complete records of the 
goods sold regardless of 
whether they came in local 
or carload shipments. Comparing your original stock 
invoices with inventory on hand does not really tell 
you anything about what you have bought in sorting up 
orders and small drop orders. I always make a complete 
list of all items sold during the year and keep it on file 
for reference the following year. By comparing these 
lists of sold goods and by using my judgment as to what 





15,488 Possibilities 


items to eliminate and what items to cut down, and wh 
to add to, I make up my list of windows for my winter 
stock order. 

The door and column and molding list is made up 
practically the same way, bearing in mind, of cours«, 
that there is an increasing demand for the new two an¢ 
three panel designs in doors and that square column. 
both paneled and plain, are growing in favor and are » 
very salable addition to your stock. 

Perhaps I hear someone say: ‘‘Too much work’’; 
that case I am done. Do not read any more of my pai 
ter. Pay up your subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBE 
MAN, sell your yard and join the army of the idle rich; 
for managing a lumber yard and particularly the mili. 
work part of it is regular work, and that pile of dusty, 
worthless, sash, doors ete. out in your warehouse tells its 
own story. 

As the season progresses and your stock becomes more 
or less broken, keep a record of your requirements an‘ 
sort up as often as necessary with a hundred openins 
order. At one time I had an account that I could depen 
upon for a hundred opening order every two weeks. Of 
course the customer always put in all of his special order 
requirements to make up the hundred, and in this way lhe 
was able to buy at the lowest possible figure and keep 
his stock coming along as fast as it was required. 

Possibly not every business is able to do this, but one 
hundred openings are not so many, and if you will take 
the trouble to dig into your records a little and get to- 
gether the little orders you have given to salesmen be- 
cause they were good fellows, or drop orders sent to the 
nearest jobbing house to satisfy some hurry-up customer, 
you will find that the aggregate is considerable, and 
while you may not be able to do this thing every two 
weeks, you will find that you are buying enough to justify 
you in adopting some system that will save both time 
and money. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Preparing for an expected rush of business appears 
to be the status throughout the sash and door field. 
Reports from most of the large centers reveal a condi- 
tion of mill activity that is based upon the presumption 
that the coming spring will be a busier one than for 
several years. Business here would be better right now, 
it is reported, were it not for the handicap of unsettled 
weather. However, that is a seasonal handicap and not 
much trade is expected for at least two or three weeks. 
Most mills are busy on stock size work, some of which 
has to do with deliveries on winter contracts. Prices 
are generally firm. Country yard trade is of fair volume, 
taken as a whole. Baltimore manufacturers are prepar- 
ing for a larger business than has developed for the last 
eighteen months, while Buffalo concerns report a fair 
amount of business on hand. Permits in the latter city 
indicate an improved condition. Cincinnati expects a 
very busy year and the factories at St. Louis are begin- 
ning to have a good trade. Kansas City reports a rather 
light trade, due to weather conditions, while Tacoma, 
Wash., reports new business coming in moderately well, 
with a fair trade outlook. Some mills in San Francisco 
territory are busy, while others are reported to be run- 
ning on short time. Conditions have improved at the 
white pine door factories located at mountain sawmill 
points. On the Coast some scarcity of cars for shipment 
to the eastern markets is reported. 


Chicago sash and door trade is moving slowly, due 
chiefly to weather conditions that have prevented outdoor 
work. What activity exists chiefly has to do with stock- 
ing-up orders. Many shipments are now being made on 
winter orders. Inquiries are heavy and the trade is gen- 
erally very optimistic as to the volume of spring busi- 
ness. Just now no condition that would deter a big 
spring building season in Chicago is in sight, say the 
sash and door people. Salesmen for local houses report 
the same conditions prevailing throughout their territory 
and say that as soon as the weather lets up business will 
square away and reach a big volume. Prices are firm, 
with indications toward an early advance. 

City building is increasing in activity at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis and starts with more of a rush than usual, 
indicating a lively spring. A good deal of figuring is 
being done and factories expect a good run of special 
work orders within thirty days. Country yard trade 
is looking up and shipments already are on the increase. 
Retailers report considerable residence building in early 
prospect in the country districts. 


Among Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers the 
situation continues highly gratifying, with plenty of 
orders to keep mills running full time and with prices 
gradually stiffening. Developments merely accentuate 
the earlier predictions of a strong demand for all classes 
of doors and millwork this spring and manufacturers 
say that a record in demand and output is sure to be 
established. 

At Baltimore, Md., manufacturers are preparing to 
take care of a larger business than has developed for 
eighteen months, and it is thought that the aggregate 
of activities last year will be greatly exceeded. Sash 
and door men have gone ahead on stock sizes in the 
belief that they will be called for later on in such volume 
as to exceed factory capacity, and this expectation is 
likely to be realized. Naturally such a demand would 
tend to lessen the competition and cause an improvement 
in prices, which latter have already stiffened appre- 
ciably. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door houses have a fair 
amount of business on hand, although trade has not 
opened up so well yet as it is likely to during the next 
two or three weeks. The snow still interferes with 


_ 


building operations, though permits recorded show an 
increase over a year ago. Door prices remain about the 
same, though lumber shows a stiff advance. 


At Cincinnati increasing evidence shows. that the build- 
ing trade is to have a busy year. In anticipation of 
early demand for deliveries on winter contracts mills are 
operating well up to capacity, as a rule, while some have 
increased their facilities in order to keep up with special 
orders and at the same time replenish their warerooms. 
Prices of much of the material have advanced steadily 
and those of the finished goods have been marked above 
what they were this time a year ago. 


Although a little handicapped by unsettled weather, 
St. Louis sash and door factories are beginning to have 
a good trade. A few bright days will work wonders in 
the millworking line. As it is, the factories are doing 
better than they did a year ago. Local building is a 
little quiet, but many plans are on the boards of archhi- 
tects on which estimates are being made. While stock 
orders from the country are not very numerous, they 
continue to come in fairly well. 


Factories at Kansas City report a rather light trade 
last week as a result of the snow and abnormally cold 
weather. However, the volume of figuring is more than 
usual at this season and sash and door men all feel 
confident of a good business as soon as the weather 
settles enough to permit of building. Values continue 
very strong; with the coming of more business there is 
strong prospect that they will advance further, as all 
materials trend upward. 


Reports from sash and door factories at Tacoma, 
Wash., indicate that new business is coming in moderately 
well and spring trade outlook is very fair. Prices are 
higher now than a year ago and the market is on a 
better basis. Salesmen write that a good volume of 
building is expected through the middle West and East 
and, on the whole, conditions seem to be making for a 
better year’s business for the factories. 


Conditions have improved slightly in San Francisco 
factories and some of them are notably busy, while 
others are running on short time. Much construction 
work is in plan and with the return of dry weather will 
come a marked increase in building. Business at the 
door manufacturing plants in the territory surrounding 
San Francisco is just fair, with prices rather low, con- 
sidering the advance in the cost of lumber. At the 
white pine door factories connected with the mountain 
sawmills weather conditions have improved. However, 
ears for the shipment of open sash and door stocks to 
the East are scarce. 


Much activity is evident in the window glass industry 
and many buyers who have been holding off with orders 
are now placing them. Under present conditions there is 
thought to be slight likelihood of another advance in 
selling prices of window glass for the remainder of the 
season. Much difficulty is experienced in getting orders 
filled that have been taken uhder November quotations. 





SAYS SPAIN IS IN ITS GOLDEN AGE 


SavaNNAH, Ga., March 7.—Julio Larsen, a well 
known lumberman from Balboa, Spain, is spending some 
time in this section, now being at Brunswick. He said: 

The people of the Spanish nation are just beginning to 
awaken to their splendid advantages and are developing their 
country in a marvelous manner. The golden age of Spain is 
before it. Within the next fifty or seventy-five years I pre- 
dict it to be among the premier nations of the world. 


Senor Larsen is in this country looking after the 
American end of a large lumber business. 
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‘SEEKS CAUSES AND CURE OF FREIGHT EMBARGOES 


interstate Commerce Cewiodon Inquiry Locates Some Reasons for Eastern Congestion — History of the Trouble 
Is Outlined—Shippers and Carriers Affected Propose Remedies 


[By ODELL] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Sharp differences of 
opinion as to the cause of the present freight congestion 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and more especially in the 
vieinity of New York and New England ports, developed 
vesterday and today in an informal hearing before the 
full membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Some railroad officials were inclined to place all the 
blame on a shortage of ocean shipping, so far as New 
York is concerned. On the other hand, President Howard 
Klliott, of the New Haven, declared that so far as New 
England lines are concerned the congestion is due to 
three things. The first of these, he said, was a series of 
unusually heavy storms in December that put the train 
service out of business. The second, and most important 
reason, President Elliott said, was the ‘‘ general business 
uplift?’ in the New England States. Another important 
reason he advanced was the extraordinarily heavy traffic 
in coal, due in part to increased industrial activity and 
in part to a fear of manufacturers and coal dealers that 
a general strike by bituminous coal miners will occur 
about April 1. 

President Elliott declared that 75 percent of the traffic 
on the New England lines now consists of raw materials 
coming in for manufacture, 20 percent consists of coal 
and the remaining 5 percent consists of war munitions 
moving to the docks for export. His estimate of 5 
percent for war munitions caused a ripple of amusement 
to pass over the large aggregation of railroad officials 
and shippers’ representatives assembled in the small ball 
room of the New Willard Hotel for the hearing. 

The lumber shippers of the country are vitally inter- 
ested in the problem presented to the commission for 
solution. This fact is attested by the receipt of a 
large number of letters from lumbermen in different 
sections about unreasonable delays in getting their 
product to shipside for export and getting shipments 
through the congested district to destinations by rail 
beyond. While not participating actively in the hear- 
ing, lumbermen were represented through various 
chambers of commerce and other organizations. 

J. 8. Brown, traffic commissioner of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, made the direct charge that 
the embargoes laid by the Trunk Line carriers have 
not been equitably applied, the lid having been lifted 
to favor one class of traffic as against another. Mr. 
Brown said he did not known whether the lid had 
been tilted justifiably, but appeared to be sure of his 
ground in declaring that the tilting had taken place. 

Examiner Hagerty, of the commission, will hold 
hearings in New York beginning March 13 on tariffs 
filed by the railroads with a view to shortening 
the time for free storage and increasing storage rates 
in New York. The commission rejected the first pro- 
posed changes submitted and has suspended tempo- 
rarily those on which Examiner Hagerty will hold 
hearings. 

That an unusually heavy traffic in coal has contributed 
largely to the congestion of freight along the eastern 
seaboard was attested by other railroad officials. For 
example, R. H. Large, general coal freight agent of 
the Pennsylvania, declared that for months there has 
been a constant movement of 5,000 cars toward tide- 
water. He said the capacity of the railroads at tide- 
water is approximately 2,500 cars. Consequently, the 
unusually heavy movement of bituminous coal, which he 
also ascribed to the fear of a possible strike, amounts 
to twiee the capacity of the carriers to handle it at 
tidewater. 

Mr. Large declared that the trouble with the railroads 
was that they did not begin to place embargoes soon 
enough, waiting until the situation had gotten beyond 
them. He said that he believed the railroads could 
effectively control the situation, for example so far as 
coal is concerned, by placing an embargo at the mines 

efore the traffic starts eastward. He added, however, 
that the earriers understood they would not be permitted 
to do this. Consequently, the coal traffic has largely 
logged the railroads. 

Commissioner Daniels asked Mr. Large whether or not 
e was aware that at some great lake ports the carriers 
vegularly lay embargoes on shipments at the collieries, 
‘clling the coal shippers how much they can send forward 
nd when they must stop. The Pennsylvania coal expert 
uid he was not aware of this fact and indicated that he 
“ould probably look into it with a view to making use 
of it on the Pennsylvania lines if found possible. 

Like other railroad men who spoke more particularly 
of the situation at New York, Mr. Large urged the com- 
ission to approve tariffs which the carriers contemplate 
ling that will reduce the free-time storage materially 
nd inerease the charge for demurrage end storage. He 
sid he believed this would materially relieve congestion 
“nd inerease the car supply on the western railroads. 


Position of the Commission 


The hearing was called to order at 10 o’clock this 
orning by Chairman McChord, who outlined the position 
*! the commission as follows: 


For several months and from various sources, including 
‘nformal complaints, the commission’s attention has been 
directed to the congestion of freight at the eastern terminals 
c! the Trunk Line railroads, of which the most important 
ure Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the congested conditions 
etew worse and that the railroads have resorted somewhat 








freely to the use of embargoes against freight in order to 
avoid a hopeles blockade. 

The commission is not vested with any jurisdiction or pow- 
ers relating to the physical handling of the traffic operation 
of the roads or providing terminal facilities. It has, never- 
theless, undertaken to keep itself advised as to the situation 
referred to and had some of its examiners look into the mat- 
ter on the ground in December. It followed this up by further 
similar inquiry in January, at which time it appeared that 
some progress had been made in more expeditious handling 
of freight, but still the condition was extremely bad. ‘The 
existing terminal facilities would doubtless be taxed to their 
utmost with the volume of export, coastwise and domestic 
freight which for several months has been and still is being 
offered, even if the ordinary number of vessels for export 
and coastwise freight had been available. It is generally con- 
ceded that this unusual volume of export freight and the un- 
usual shortage of vessels are largely if not wholly due to con- 
ditions growing out of the European war. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the commission 
should take hold of this situation and straighten it out, but 
presumably the authors of such suggestions were unacquainted 
with or had momentarily overlooked the limitations upon tue 
powers vested in the commission. Various representatives of 
the interested railroads have suggested that the commission 
should deal with the situation by authorizing them to file 
and make effective on less than statutory notice tariffs provid- 
ing for storage and demurrage charges far in excess of those 
that have, so far as we are advised, ever before been proposed. 
The commission declined one such request not alone because 
of the extraordinary increase in charges proposed, but because 
of further proposals to withdraw arrangements, voluntarily 


* established and long maintained by the railroads and to which 


a great volume of business has been adapted, and to inaugurate 
storage charges which the shippers would be required to pay, 
even though they might not be in any degree responsible tor 
the delay to the freight. 

Somewhat similar suggestions have been renewed, and the 
commission has arranged this conference for the purpose of 
providing opportunity for both carriers and shippers to pre- 
sent any suggestions they desire to offer with regard to the 
congestion and appropriate means for relieving it, temporarily 
or permanently, through changes in tariffs or otherwise. 


What the Situation Involves 


ryye 


he situation involves not alone inconvenience to the roads 
operating or reaching the congested terminals and to the 
consignors and consignees of the freight there congested. Its 
effect is country-wide, and western railroads are unable prop- 
erly to serve their local patrons because of the extent tu 
which their cars are detained either at these congested ter- 
minals or on the lines of the eastern roads. The commissior 
has received informal complaints from some western railroads 
that their lines are practically stripped of box car equipment 
and that the release of their cars at the congested terminal 
has not afforded them relief because their cars sent West 
empty from the congested districts are stopped at Chicago or 
points east thereof and again loaded eastward, in turn to 
contribute their share to further congestion at the seaboard. 

Although it may be assumed that the railway officials have 
done what appeared to them best in their efforts to deal day 
by day with these unusual conditions, and to relieve the con- 
gestion, it has been asserted that frequent changes in the 
embargoes that have been declared have operated to the 
advantage of one shipper over another. We have, however, 
no allegations that any such preference has been purposely 
given to any particular shipper. It is clearly the duty of the 
railroads to utilize their facilities and equipment to the fullest 
extent, especially in times like these, and it is equally the 
duty of every shipper to contribute his share to a prompt 
utilization of the equipment and facilities. 

The fact that an unprecedented volume of freight may offer 
for movement in the eastern territory and to these ports 
should not be permitted to prevent shippers in the West from 
securing service nor to strip the western roads of their equip- 
ment. ‘The uncertainty of securing vessel space for export 
shipment is appreciated. At the same time, freight should not 
be shipped and hauled to these overtaxed terminals far in 
excess of the reasonable possibility of disposing of it, espe- 
cially when that is done at the expense of inconvenience and 
loss to the railroads that are thus deprived of their equipment 
and the patrons who are dependent upon such roads for their 
daily needs. 

The commission hopes that helpful suggestions may be here 
presented and that there may be codperation between carriers 
and shippers and receivers of freight in efforts along right 
lines to ameliorate as speedily as possible the present situa- 
tion, which is, and apparently may be for some time to come, 
extremely troublesome. The commission further expresses 
the hope that all suggestions will be offered in a broad spirit 
for mutual helpfulness and as far as possible free from a spirit 
of self-interest. 


The Carriers’ Side of the Question 


Vice President Thompson, of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
made a strong presentation of the carriers’ side, follow- 
ing the broad lines suggested by Chairman McChord in 
his opening statement. He said a large volume of export 
business, especially war munitions of one kind and an- 
other, was put on the railroads without much thought as 
to the difficulties of transshipment. He told of the 
efforts made by railroad committees to have the eastern 
railroads exert pressure on shippers to unload at the 
earliest practicable date in order that more cars could 
be returned to the western lines, where there is a marked 
shortage. This shortage he explained on the ground that 
the eastern carriers have on their tracks right now 
100,000 cars more than their owned equipment. This 
ear congestion in the East, he said, was most pronounced 
in New England, where the railroads have 101,000 cars 
on their tracks, or nearly twice their owned equipment. 
Mr. Thompson said the shortage of cars, more especially 
for grain, extends to the Pacific coast. ; 

On the shortage of ocean shipping, Mr. Thompson said 
it could be explained to some extent by the commandeer- 
ing of privately owned ships by the belligerent nations 
of Europe at times when they are most needed by 








American shippers. The closing of the Panama Canal 
also had considerable to do with the congestion of freight 
at Atlantic and Gulf ports, he said. On top of all the 
other unusual conditions, Mr. Thompson said, came the 
fear of a coal strike in the spring, resulting in con- 
sumers buying all the coal they could get on cars, regard- 
less of whether they could unload it and free the tracks 
for other traffic. 


Carriers Present Resolution 


After conference, the carriers presented the following 
resolution as expressive of their judgment as to the 
steps required of them to meet the s:tuation: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the carriers existing em- 
bargoes should be continued and additional embargoes placed 
until the excessive number of cars now on each railroad be 
reduced to a number that can be handled with reasonable 
expedition ; and 

Resolved, That reaffirming and ratifying the action of the 
American Railway Association as communicated to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its resolution of November 29, 
uae the carriers favor the following action, on March 6, 

(1) Substantially reduce free time on export business, 

(2) Make storage charges on freight in railroad ware- 
houses after forty-eight hours of free time enough to stimulate 
the moving of goods, so as to relieve such warehouses, 


; (3) Make demurrage charges after forty-eight hours’ free 
time $1 for first three days; $3 for next three days; $5 a day 
thereafter. 


(4) Annul the average agreement. 


Shippers Also Resolve 


On behalf of the shippers, C. 8. Belsterling presented 
the following resolution in opposition: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of shippers a change in the 
storage and national code of demurrage rules which will im- 
pose increased storage or demurrage charges and probably 
eliminate the average demurrage rule will not remedy the situ- 
ation in the East and will work undue and unnecessary hard- 
ship on the shippers of the country as a whole. 


_ The carriers bolstered up their argument in favor of 
increased demurrage and storage charges on the ground 


that such measures had relieved the situation on the 
Pacific coast. 


Frank Lyon, counsel for certain shippers, declared 
with emphasis that he is informed the real reason the 
Hawaiian-American Line withdrew its steamers from the 
westbound trade, thus contributing considerably to the 
congestion, was that it could not get its traffic to the 
docks. He said some of its steamers went out with half 
a load after a week’s delay. Every day’s delay meant 
a cost of $1,500 or more, Mr. Lyon said. His declara- 
tion was not seriously disputed. 


Carriers’ Arguments Strongly Refuted 


One of the strongest arguments made on behalf of the 
shippers was by A. F. Mack, representing the United 
States Steel Products Company. Mr. Mack swept aside 
some of the best arguments made by railroad officials. 
At the outset he said that the difficulty is due partly to 
lack of railroad facilities, principally track facilities for 
the classification of trains. Said he: 


They send great trainloads of unclassified freight eastward, 
knowing of the congestion already here, instead of classifying 
them in the West, where they have larger track facilities. 
They bring them down to the neck of the bottle in a great 
hodgepodge, which makes it next to impossible to separate 
the various classes of freight. Why, gentlemen, we have cars 
out now that have been on the road since October, and we 
have no idea where they are. I will give you records showing 
that we have ordered cars to meet steamers as many as nine 
times without ever making the connection. 

This indicates conclusively that there is something wrong 
somewhere, and that it is not entirely the fault of the export 
shippers, as some of our railroad friends would have you be- 
lieve. From November to March 1 we had 1,907 cars, or 
38,000 tons, of steel products shut out of steamers because of 
the inability of the carriers to deliver the traffic. Some of 
our own steamers left port light because we could not reach 
them. 

It was a matter of common knowledge for more than a year 
past that this great export business was coming on us. For- 
eign Governments had placed hundreds of millions of dollars 
of orders with us and the general understanding was that the 
traffic would begin to move in large volume last fall, as it did. 
Just a few days ago the vice president of one of the large 
systems told me his road had fifty lighters idle in New York, 
while other railroads were clamoring for them. What kind 
of efficiency is this? Railroad officials get together for the 
reason of agreeing upon rates. Why can not they have a 
little codperation that would utilize those fifty idle lighters 
at a time like this? There are tens of thousands of cars tied 
up in the hodgepodge of congested traffic at New York. 

So far as our traffic is concerned, if the railroads will agree 
to make steamer connections we will agree to bill every export 
shipment through. That is the whole story. The remedy lies 
largely in their own hands. They do not make it possible for 
us to comply with their rules and regulations, and yet they are 
now proposing to make them even more drastic. Why, this is 
not fair or just, or even good business. Increased track facili- 
ties are the thing of first importance in the way of a remedy, 
The only other effective thing I can see is to put on an abso- 
lute embargo until the railroads have time to clean up the 
congestion and get things moving. This would work a hard- 
ship and we would suffer along with other shippers, but it 
would get results that should be permanent, if properly 
handled. 

There were 732 more steamers engaged in the foreign trade 
from the Atlantic and Gulf ports in 1914 than in 1915. True, 


(Concluded on page 55.) 
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Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








PRESENTS TARIFF COMMISSION BILL ; 


Author Intends It as Substitute for Administration 
Measure—Gives Greater Powers 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—To create a tariff com- 
mission that shall have the power actually to establish 
rates of duty according to certain standards is the object 
of a bill introduced by Representative M. M. Neely of 
West Virginia. This bill has been referred to the ways 
and means committee and it will be urged by its author 
as a substitute for the so-called administration bill, 
which creates a tariff commission that will have investi- 
gatory and advisory powers only. 

The Neely bill proposes to create a_ tariff commission 
with five members, not more than three of whom shall 
be members of the same political party. The term of 
office for these commissioners would be ten years, but 
they may be removed for cause by a majority vote of 
each branch of Congress. 

One of the commissioners must be an-economist, one a 
lawyer and the other three representatives of capital, 
labor and agricultural interests respectively. The bill 
provides that the commission shall report to Congress. 

Whenever the commission finds a condition of compe- 
tition of foreign industries with those of the United 
States whereby producers of this country are placed at 
a disadvantage as compared with foreign producers, and 
finds that this condition is due to an existing rate of 
duty, it is required to certify the fact to the secretary 
of the treasury, who upon sixty days’ notice shall put 
into effect the new rate of duty prescribed by the com- 
mission. 

In determining the existence of this condition of un- 
fair competition the commission is to take into account 
all facts deemed pertinent by it including the cost of 
production of the article at home and abroad with spe- 
cial reference to the prices paid foreign and domestic 
labor, the prices paid for raw material entering into 
manufactured articles, producers’ prices and retail prices 
of commodities, and the condition of foreign and domes- 
tic markets affecting-American products. 

The bill gives the commission the power to raise or 
lower duties. Duties are to be lowered whenever the 
commission finds that in the case of any article the 
amount imported during the preceding twelve months has 
been less than 5 percent of the domestic consumption of 
such articles during the same period. Duties may also 
be lowered whenever the commission finds that any ar- 
ticle produced in the United States is sold in a foreign 
country at a lower price than in the United States. The 
commission shall also lower the duty, under the terms 
of the bill, whenever it finds that there exists a combina- 
tion or arrangement of any kind among producers and 
dealers whereby the price of the article is unduly en- 
hanced and that such combination is facilitated by the 
existing duty. 


Fixes Sliding Scale of Rates 


On constitutional grounds the author of the bill does 
not believe that the commission can be given the right 
to declare rates, but the same end is reached, he declares, 
under his bill by fixing a sliding scale of increase and 
decrease which the commission can automatically apply 
under certain specific conditions. The process may be 
repeated indefinitely until the proper rate is established, 
the only limitation in the bill being that unless the Presi- 
dent, on the recommendation of the commission, declares 
that because of unusual conditions the public interest 
requires, the commission may not make a certification 
as to the same article more than once in six months. 

Having in mind that commercial and economic condi- 
tions throughout the world have radically changed since 
the enactment of the last tariff law, which makes neces- 
sary a modification of existing rates, Mr. Neely says 
he has provided that the commission may reclassify the 
schedules of the Underwood tariff. This is done by em- 
powering the commission to make a certification as to 
any particular grade, quality or class of any article, thus 
changing the rate as to that but not affecting the remain- 
ing grades, qualities and classes as to which the same 
conditions do not apply. 

About twenty bills providing for a tariff commission 
are now before the committee, and only three attempt 
to confer any power on the commission except to investi- 
gate and recommend to Congress. In other words, they 
do not even attempt to accomplish the end of taking the 
tariff out of politics. Of the three that do make the at- 
tempt to give the commission commensurate powers, Rep- 
resentative Neely says that two are clearly unconstitu- 
tional and the other deals only with a limited portion 
of the field and lays down standards for the guidance of 
the commission which he believes are wholly unconstitu- 
tional. 

A bill introduced by Senator Lewis of Illinois gives 
the commission power to fix rates with the approval of 
the President when Congress is not in session. Mr. Neely 
declares that it is clearly unconstitutional to delegate 
legislative powers to a commission. 

A bill introduced by Senator Poindexter requires that 
the commission decide what rate of duty would place the 
domestic and foreign producers on an equal footing, 


whereupon the commission would have power to issue an 
order changing the existing rate. This is also believed 
by Mr. Neely to be unconstitutional because it leaves too 
much to the discretion of the commission by substituting 
its opinions for that of Congress. . ; 

Mr. Neely is a member of the House judiciary commit- 
tee and has spent months studying the question of the 
constitutional power that can be granted such a com- 
mission. 


REPORTS ARE ENCOURAGING 





Boom Times in Most of Federal Reserve Districts— 
Building Active—Lumber Business Improves 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 7.—Boom times are still 
reported from most of the Federal Reserve districts in 
their monthly reports to the Federal Reserve Board and 
published in the March bulletin. The following are ex- 
cerpts from these reports: 


Boston—Activity in general trade has continued 
throughout the month and in practically every line excep- 
tionally good business is reported. Disturbing factors 
in some lines are the cost of raw material and the un- 
rest of labor. The latter is beginning to be felt in some 
of the mill centers. There were 191 failures with lia- 
bilities of $1,645,500 in this district during January, 1916, 
as compared with 246 failures with liabilities of $2,689,700 
during the same month last year. 


New York—A recent compilation of the Industrial Com- 
mission shows record industrial activity in New York 
State. There are more products and workers and wages 
paid than ever before. The greatest increases in pro- 
duction are by concerns manufacturing automobiles, tools, 
firearms and by rolling mills. New incorporations in east- 
ern States of companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or over, 
show a capital of $270,995,000, an increase of $219,845,000. 
New York State failures amounted to 300 with liabilities 
$7,692,700, a decrease of 103 in number but an increase of 
$615,103 in liabilities. New York City building permits 
are placed at $10,972,645, a decrease of $1,116,620. Build- 
ing operations are increasing in several places in the 
district. 


Philadelphia—All reports received indicate favorable 
conditions in ‘practically all lines of business, and during 
the month general business showed a steady and sub- 
stantial increase throughout the district. Lumber has 
improved greatly and the demand is strong. Many grades 
are $3 and $4 a thousand feet higher today than a year 
ago and it is believed that the activity in lumber is 
going to continue. Builders are looking forward to a good 
year. 


Cleveland—Noteworthy features in the trade situation 
in this district for the last month are general advances 
in wages and a shortage of common labor. The latter 
phase of the situation in several industries is regarded 
as critical. Extensive additions to manufacturing plants 
are being arranged. Building permits as reported by the 
six large cities of the district numbered 1,929 for January, 
against 1,601 for the same month last year. The valua- 
tion of $3,272,369 is an increase of 20 percent over Janu- 
ary of last year. 


Richmond—With railroad earnings reported good, the 
organization and construction of several new short lines 
reported from North Carolina, the apparently healthful 
increased activities in manufactures, reasonable liquida- 
tion of debts and new credits rendered available the gen- 
eral business condition of this district is good. Lumber 
has advanced sharply, in some cases $7 and $8 a thou- 
sand feet, with a broadening domestic market. Orders 
for future delivery are more freely offered to than ac- 
cepted by the manufacturers. Dry stocks are not large 
and in some quarters confidence in the early resumption 
of foreign shipments tends toward the expectation of 
a strong market for several months. The furniture 
manufacturers of North Carolina are reported doing a 
heavy business with receipts of heavy orders for future 
delivery at good prices. 


Atlanta—Although February is normally a quiet month 
in this district there appeared to be very little lessening 
in the business activity of the last few months. The 
steel and iron industries of Birmingham continue oper- 
ating at full capacity with day and night shifts. Lum- 
ber exports to Mobile and other points show a consid- 
erable gain with prices a shade higher, but no material 
change is noted in retail lumber business. No variation 
is noted in the naval stores situation the trade awaiting 
proper shipping facilities. The yellow pine district 
around Lumberton, Miss., reports an advance in the 
price of yellow pine lumber and the by-products. Most 
of the sawmills in the Lumberton and Gulfport, Miss., 
sections which have been idle for the last year have 
resumed operations. The mills in this section usually 
cut for the export trade but in view of the high ocean 
freight rates and the demoralization of shipping the 
mills are now cutting for interior trade. There is a 
good demand for car-building material at satisfactory 
prices. 


Chicago—Building statistics show increases over the 
corresponding month of last year and activity through- 
out the year is anticipated by a number of authorities. 
The general situation throughout the district shows busi- 
ness activity, optimism and satisfactory collection condi- 
tions, with the possible exception of certain sections 
affected by local conditions. Transportation difficulties 
and the lack of certain raw materials are the only un- 
favorable features. 


St. Louls—Reports from various business interests in 
this district show a degree of prosperity which has 
been unknown for several years. The number of com- 
mercial failures shows a decrease compared with Janu- 


ary, 1914, and January, 1915, and would seem to reflect 
the present healthy condition of business. 


Minneapolis—Wholesale trade prospects for the spring 
months are excellent. A difficulty threatened in some 
lines is that of obtaining sufficient shipments with 
which to supply the trade. Price advances in some 
lines have had the effect of slowing down orders await- 
ing further developments. 


Kansas City—Prosperity and a record-breaking year 
are almost unanimously predicted by the heads of whole- 
sale firms. Increases over 1915 for the months of Janu- 
ary and the first third of February range from 10 to 100 
percent and indications that this satisfactory condition 
will continue throughout the season are good. The 
opinion among lumbermen is that this section of the 
country is on the verge of great activity in all branches 
of that industry. The general agricultural prosperity 
bids fair to produce more than a normal line of busi- 
ness for retail dealers, resulting in a desirable volume 
for both wholesaler and manufacturer. Stocks in retail 
yards are lower than normal and heavy spring buying is 
generally expected. The weather conditions have ma- 
terially curtailed activity at the mills and particularly 
is this true of the Northwest country. The car shortage 
has been felt considerably and deliveries have slowed 
up as a consequence, 


Dallas—Lumber dealers are receiving good orders at 
satisfactory prices. Mills are reported as running on 
full time, which indicates that building operations are 
on the increase. 


San Francisco—There has been very little change in 
business conditions in the Twelfth district. In the North- 
west many mills and logging camps are forced by severe 
weather to suspend operations causing temporary cessa- 
tion in the lumber industry. This condition has caused 
prices to advance $1 a thousand with a strong demand and 
lumbermen feel much encouraged. 





TELLS SHIP SCARCITY DANGERS 


Large Orders Lost by Lack of Ocean Transportation— 
America Must Own Carriers 





WASHINGTON, .D. C., March 7.—Bits of ‘‘inside in- 
formation’’ concerning the condition of the American 
merchant marine, taken from the letter files of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were given this week by Hon. EK. F. 
Sweet, assistant secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce, in a speech before the Norwegian-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Mr. Sweet finds that the old time 
sentimental desire of the American people to have a mer- 
chant marine of their own is being rapidly erystalized into 
a genuine and active public sentiment which gives prom- 
ise of practical results. ‘‘With the single exception of 
maintaining our peaceful relations with foreign coun- 
tries,’’ he said, ‘‘the shipping problem is the most worthy 
of our careful consideration and the time has come for 
discussing it on the basis of actual facts rather than upon 
academic reasoning.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Sweet said: 


Only a few days ago a contract for the sale of more 
than a million dollars’ worth of cast-iron pipe could have 
been made with responsible parties in Argentina if the 
British interests which control the shipping situation had 
not insisted on a freight rate from New York to Buenos 
Aires about 100 percent higher than the rate from Liver- 
pool to Buenos Aires. During the year ended June 30, 
1914, immediately preceding the European war, 58 percent 
of our waterborne exports were carried in British ships. 

Such discriminations ought not to surprise us nor 
stir up our resentment but rather should inspire us with 
the determination to recover our commercial independence 
and to regain our maritime position of a hundred years ago 
when 90 percent of our foreign commerce was carried under 
our own flag. 

A few weeks ago I saw a letter written by the vice presi- 
dent of a great American coal company in which he said his 
company had made a few shipments of coal to South American 
ports at a fair profit, but further orders were being turned 
down for lack of shipping. 

It is needless to multiply instances. However thank- 
ful we may be that we are able to secure even the partial 
service of the ships of other nations, we are confronted by 
the deplorable fact that we are foolishly trusting to others 
what we ought to do for ourselves. 

A short time ago I asked a leading expert, economist, 
and statistician of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to tell me what would happen to the cotton and wheat 
growers of the United States if we should suddenly be de- 
prived of the help of foreign shipping. I wanted a careful 
estimate of the effect of such a calamity upon the price of 
these great commodities. He has gone into the subject quite 
exhaustively and has given me much useful information. 
Calling attention to the impossibility of stating in figures 
precisely what would be the effect of cutting off so large a 
percentage of our exports of cotton and wheat, he concludes 
his report as follows: 

As only 8 percent of the waterborne exports of the 
United States before the war were carried in American 
vessels, and as nearly all our exports of cotton and 
wheat are carried by water, it is evident that any 
event which would deprive us of the use of foreign 
vessels would immediately result in an enormous sur- 
plus of cotton and wheat in our country. 

We consume about one-third of the cotton crop and 
export about two-thirds. Should our exports be cut 
off, we would have about three times as much cotton 
on our hands as we use, and the price would there- 
fore be reduced to very much below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

In the case of wheat, conditions resulting from a 
shutting off of our exports would not be quite so 
serious as in the case of cotton, for of the wheat we 
export only about one-fifth of the normal crop. 


Again calling attention to the possible influence of counter 
acting causes and the impossibility of giving absolute figures. 
he concludes with this significant remark, which every farmer 
in the country who thinks that the merchant marine is 2 
seaboard question and does not concern him ought to heed 
and prayerfully consider. ‘There can be no doubt,” he says, 
“that even if only the British vessels were withdrawn from 
our carrying trade, the resulting depreciation of. wheat and 
cotton would bring the direct distress to the farmers of this 
country.” 
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URGES LARGER APPROPRIATION FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE EXPLOITATION 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—R. Goodwin Rhett, 
president of the Chambet of Commerce of the United 
States, believes that Congress is pursuing a parsimonious 
course with respect to foreign trade advisers and com- 
mercial attaches abroad, and he has written to every 
member of the House of Representatives calling each 
one’s attention to the utterly inadequate appropriations 
recommended by the committee on appropriations in the 
legislative and executive appropriation bill. Mr. Rhett 
declares that if the smaller American firms are to partici- 
pate with the larger ones in foreign trade, and if either 
of them are to be successful in holding American markets 
entered during the war, it is necessary that they should 
have such governmental aid as is freely given by other 
countries. 

This is not a new subject for the business men of the 
country. The national chamber recently held a referen- 
dum on the question and liberal appropriations for the 
advancement of American foreign commerce were unani- 
mously endorsed by upward of 300 commercial organiza- 
tions situated in every part of the country. Says Mr. 
Rhett, in his letter: 

This referendum places beyond question of doubt the over- 
whelming sentiment of commercial bodies of the United States 
that the Government should grant adequate support to Amer- 
ican business in exploiting to the full the opportunity for the 
development of American commerce furnished by the Euro- 
pean war. 

While it is obvious that the House committee on appropri- 
ations has not been convinced of the necessity for adequately 
increasing the field service of the United States, as was shown 
by the bill which the committee has reported, we trust that 
louse members will keep in mind the immense efforts now 
being made by our commercial rivals both to hold their former 
markets in war time and to reénter the foreign field with 
redoubled energy on consummation of peace. 





EXPECT TO FILE SUPPLEMENTAL BRIEF IN 
LUMBER INQUIRY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—Judge L. C. Boyle, of 
Kansas City, counsel for the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the investigation of conditions in 
the lumber industry by the Federal Trade Commission, 
is here ‘‘looking into the situation’’ preparatory to fin- 
ishing his supplemental brief. Judge Boyle has held con- 
ferences with several officials of the Forest Service, who 
codperated with the trade commission in the work and 
are about ready to publish reports following their inquiry 
into conditions in the lumber industry. 

Judge Boyle expects to file-the supplemental brief 
the latter part of this month. Nothing further will be 
done by the trade commission until this brief is in. 
Judge Boyle and Joseph N. Teal, his associate as coun- 
sel in this investigation, expect to submit certain concrete 
suggestions as to how the trade commission can be of 
practical assistance to the lumbermen of the country. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY TO BE HEARD 


Trade Commission Sets Day on Which Western For- 
ester Will Give Viewpoint 





WasuHINeTON, D. C., March 8.—The Federal Trade 
Commission has set Tuesday, March 14, as the date for 
an additional and unexpected hearing in connection with 
the study of depressed conditions in the lumber industry, 
at which E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., will give the 
viewpoint of permanent forest ownership as distinctive 
from the strictly manufacturing end of the industry 
which has already been discussed before the commission. 
Mr. Allen represents the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, a league of forest protective organiza- 
tions extending throughout Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and northern California. Existing primarily for 
the protection against forest fires, these organizations 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for patrol and 
fire fighting. Its organized system extends over 20,000,- 
000 acres, containing about a fifth of the nation’s stand- 
ing timber supply, and on this acreage it has reduced the 
fire loss to a negligible minimum. 

Incidentally it has a medium for erystalizing the views 
of a tremendous forest ownership through its alliance for 
clearing-house purposes in its own protective work and 
the codperation with the protective work of State and 
Federal agencies. The testimony to be presented by Mr. 
Allen before the trade commission and the chief forester, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture will be 
to the effect that carrying raw material for the lumber 
industry has become a project of such magnitude and 
difficulty that it is a great factor in the situation and 
must be given equal consideration with the manufactur- 
ing problem. Necessarily involving a longer period, cer- 
tainly fifty years and more, with many technical and 
financial problems in forest management, its interests 
must extend far beyond the current phases of the in- 
dustry of chief immediate importance in manufacturing 
and distribution. Mistakes in forest policy will, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Allen, as quickly as their results 
are foreshadowed, directly affect the maziufacture. One 
of the most striking points of the forest owner’s 
presentation is that speculative profit in timber holding 
is practically a thing of the past, since carrying costs 
are mounting faster than stumpage values. Therefore, 
says Mr. Allen, it must hereafter be regarded as rather 
a hazardous banking project subsidiary to manufacture. 
Mr. Allen also will file a brief with the commission deal- 
ing with forest economics exhaustively. This brief will 
corroborate, in the main, the claims of the manufacturers 
although some new phases will be added. 

It is possible that the other representatives of the 
lumber industry will be heard at the same time although 
no appointments have been made. 
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NEED NOT DISCLOSE TRANSACTIONS 


Carriers Should Not Give Information Injurious to 
Shipper or Consignee—Exception Noted 


{By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—In a decision handed 
down today the Interstate Commerce Commission takes 
the position that freight bills presented to the ultimate 
consignees of shipments recognized in transit ought not 
to disclose the name of the original consignors, and 
should not show the original point of shipment nor the 
route of movement to the reconsigning point except in 
instances where the ultimate consignee is required to pay 
the through charges. This is a supplemental report in 
No. 5518. The report says: 


In the original report herein, 29 Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 496, the purpose and scope of this inquiry were 
explained. The form of freight bills there approved and 
recommended had previously been approved in a widely repre- 
sentative conference between the carriers and shippers; and 
we understand that it has since passed into more or less gen- 
eral use by the rail lines throughout the country. In one 
respect, however, there is still some doubt and confusion 
respecting its requirements and at the suggestion of various 
carriers and traftic associations the matter was set for further 
argument. 

A movement of merchandise by rail ordinarily implies a 
business transaction between the consignor and the consignee 
with respect to which the privacy guaranteed by the act, in 
the provision just quoted, may be of no small importance. 
Intervening under a contract of carriage in the business 
affairs of others, the carrier is prohibited by the statute from 
making disclosures to anyone “other than the shipper or 
consignee” without first securing the ‘consent of such snipper 
or consignee.” The commercial transaction between the con- 
signor and the consignee is a matter in which the carrier ordi- 
narily has no concern. In that trade relation with one an- 
other the consignor and the consignee have a right of privacy, 
and the obvious meaning and purpose of the provision in 


question is to restrain the carrier trom violating this right - 


by revealing information necessarily acquired by it in per- 
forming the transportation service. It is true, as pointed out 
in the original report, id., p. 498, that the clause enumerates 
certain intormation, including the name of the consignee, that 
the carrier may not disclose and that no reference is made in 
it to the name of the consignor. It is contended therefore, 
that the carrier is under no restraint with respect to the 
consignor and may freely disclose his name to anyone inter- 
ested in having the intormation. We are not able, however, 
to accept that view of the provision in question as satisfying 
either its spirit or its purpose. On the contrary, we think it 
clear that the enumeration there of certain information must 
be interpreted merely as illustrative of what must not be dis- 
closed by the carrier, and not as leaving the carrier free to 
reveal the name of the consignor tou anyone and everyone 
seeking that intormation. ‘The apparent purpose of the provi- 
sion is to forbid the carrier trom disclosing information that 
“may be used to the detriment or prejudice of such shipper or 
consignee.’’ ‘The carrier ought not on any ground to disclose 
the intormation it acquires by virtue of its agency for otners 
in a service of carriage; and the purpose of the provision in 
question was to put it under an altlirmative restraint against 


disclosure, apparently to the extent necessary to protect the. 


interest of ‘such shipper or consignee.” It would be alto- 
gether illogical and entirely inconsistent with reason, and 
with what must be considered to be the plain purpose of that 
provision, to require the carrier to withhold the name of tue 
consignee and at the same time permit it without restraint to 
disciose to strangers the name of the consignor. 

Tnis brings us to a consideration of the special question 
raised upon the rehearing, namely, whether after recousign- 
ment the freight bill should disclose to the new consignee tue 
name of the original consignor. ‘The consignee of a recon- 
signed shipment ordinarily is a stranger to the transaction 
between the original consignee and the original consignor. 
The reconsignment implies a commercial transaction between 
the original consignee and the ultimate consignee which has 
no relation whatever to the transaction between the original 
consignor and the original consignee. As to this second 
transaction we think the original consignee has a right of 
privacy which may not be lawtully violated by the carrier by 
revealing to the ultimate consignee the name of the origina: 
consignor without first securing the consent of the original 
consignee ; and we hold that without such consent the freight 
bill issued upon a shipment that has been reconsigned in 
transit should not show the name of the original consignor. 

Something has been said also as to the right of the carrier 
to show upon such a freight bill the original point of origin. 
Just how that can be avoided when the through charges are 
collected at the ultimate destination of the reconsigned ship- 
ment has not been made clear to us. There may be instances 
where the charges accruing up to the point of reconsignment 
on basis of the full local rate are paid by the original con- 
signee. In such cases the ultimate consignee is concerned only 
with the rate from that point and there is no reason why the 
freight bill should disclose any information to him as to the 
origin or routing of the shipment, except from the reconsigning 
point to the ultimate destination. When, however, the ulti- 
mate consignee is called upon to pay the through charges 
from the original point of origin, or a portion of the througi 
charges based upon the remainder of a joint through rate, he 
is entitled to know whether in making out the freight bill there 
has been a proper application of the published rates of the 
carriers, and of this the ultimate consignee can not be well 
advised unless the point from which the shipment first started, 
as well as the route of the movement, are shown upon the 
freight bill. We shall therefore limit ourselves to the finding 
that the freight bill upon a reconsigned shipment must not 
show the name of the original consignor, except with the 
consent of the original consignee, and must not show the point 
of origin or the routing except to the extent just explained. 


. 


PREPARING FOR COMING HEARING 

MEmPHIS, TENN., March 6.—J. V. Norman, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., who has been engaged by the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association to represent all hard- 
wood interests in the pending hearing here before 
Examiner Mackley, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, will arrive in Memphis Saturday for the pur- 
pose of conferring with the officials and board of gov- 
ernors of that organization with a view to going 
carefully over the evidence to be presented at that 
time. The hearing will begin March 14 and lumber 
interests and the carriers have so much evidence to 
introduce that it is expected that between two and 
three weeks will be required for the completion there- 
of. It is said that the carriers will require at least 
a week, that hardwood interests will need at least 
four or five days and that the yellow pine people 
will be unable to get through under several days. 
The carriers will be represented by their counsel while 
John R. Walker, a well known attorney of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will look after the interests of the yellow 
pine group. 


REMOVE DISCRIMINATORY TARIFFS 


So Orders Commission in the Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd Case 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 8.—The commission has 
rendered an opinion in the case of the Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd Company et al, against the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and other carriers, in which the defendants are 
directed to put into effect tariffs that will remove un- 
just discriminations which were found to exist at Chi- 
cago. The opinion, written by Commissioner Meyer, 
says in part: 

In the original proceedings herein the commission found 
(1) that the rates attacked had not been shown to be in- 
herently unreasonable; (2) that unjust discrimination had 
been proved with respect to the classification of lumber and 
lumber products, especially sash and doors, in the various 
competing territories involved. 


The commission ordered the carriers to remove the dis- 
crimination, and the time for putting it into effect was 
extended from time to time until on October 18, 1915, 
complainants filed a motion for the entry of a supple- 
mental order, alleging that defendants had failed to 
comply with the requirements and that no rate adjust- 
ments on sash and doors had been filed either from the 
complainants plant or from Pacific coast points to Chi- 
cago and to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. 

Says Commissioner Meyer: 


Much of the discussion in the briefs filed by complainants 
and interveners relative to this motion has to do with the 
questions whether or not sash, doors and blinds should take 
a differential above the rates on lumber, and, if so, whether 
such differential should be established on a percentage basis 
of the lumber rates or by adoption of a flat differential ir- 
respective of distance or the amount of the basal rates, 
These are questions squarely in issue in the commission's 
docket No. 8131, in the matter of rates on and classification 
of lumber and lumber products, and can be decided satisfac- 
torily only after the completion of that general investigation, 
which, it is to be noted, was instituted by the commission 
after the issuance of the original report herein, supra. 

Apparently the only action taken by defendants in response 
to the commission’s order in this case was the cancelation of 
all joint through rates on sash and doors from the Pacific 
coast to points in Eastern Trunk Line territory, so that the 
rates now applicable on traffic from such points are made by 
combination on Mississippi River crossings or Chicago. These 
combination rates on sash and doors are higher than the 
through rates on lumber and result, speaking generaly, in a 
removal of the discrimination found in so far as eastern trunk 
line territory is concerned. The contention of interveners 
located on the Pacific coast that this action of defendants 
has resulted in rates on sash and doors from their plants to 
Eastern Trunk Line territory that are unreasonable is not 
an issue that can properly be decided in this proceeding. 

The record discloses that the rates on sash and doors 
from points in California, Oregon and Washington to points 
in Central Freight Association territory generally are made 
by combination on Chicago or Mississippi River crossings, 
and embody differentials above the rates on lumber. While 
these differentials vary in amount they are substantial. It 
would appear, therefore, that the propriety of this adjust- 
ment may properly await the determination of the issues in 
the general investigation mentioned above. 

From the north Coast and California, and from Clinton, 
Iowa, to Chicago, sash and doors take the same rates as lum- 
ber; from Oshkosh, Wis., to Chicago the rate on sash and 
doors is on a higher basis than the rate on lumber. This 
lack of uniformity in the treatment of sash and doors from 
the producing points involved to Chicago was found in the 
original report, supra, to result in unjust discrimination. 
The carriers defendant will be given sixty days from the 
date of the service hereof in which to put into effect tariffs 
that will remove this unjust discrimination. Such tariffs 
will not be regarded as effecting a permanent readjustment 
at Chicago but as temporary in character, pending a report 
in docket No. 8131. 


TARIFFS ORDERED SUSPENDED 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company of Beaumont, Tex., today filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against the 
Frisco, Chicago & Eastern Illinois and Illinois Central 
railroads, asking $163.45 reparation on certain shipments 


(Concluded on Page 52.) 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


Education of the Consumer Tends to Broaden the Field of Lumber’s Uses — How to Interest the Contractor and the 
Farmer — Co-operation of All Concerned Is Necessary 


REACHING THE LUMBER BUYER 


Boston, Mass. 

To build up a demand that will consume a larger than 
ordinary amount of lumber and insure a greater volume 
of business is the chief problem in the pathway to bigger 
earnings. The dealer who explains by showing his pros- 
pect how he can and should use his lumber to advantage 
creates a market and profits that were not formerly his. 

The first factor to consider is advertising, and the 
second to find a list of those likely to become customers. 

The question naturally arises: How can the greatest 
results be obtained from the expenditure of a fixed sum 
of money through advertising? 

A retail yard must expect its most important sales 
from the contractor and tarmer. Its advertising should 
be aimed at these two classes. To reach them properly 
two ways are always open—by personal solicitation and 
by mail follow-up. 

That inhabitants of rural communities are more prone 
to devour mail than those whose calling keeps them in a 
city is a well established fact. That contractors are more 
susceptible to personal access is also evident. Therefore 
personal contact with contractor and mail correspondence 
with the farmer is modus operandi in this kind of an 
advertising campaign. 

The text suggested to be used on mailing card and 
newspaper advertisement to prospects is as follows: 

YOUR ROUGH LUMBER 
Lying around your place can be run into flooring, siding or 
ceiling at small cost. Let us dress it so that it will be of 
some uSe to you. f 

It will take us but a few minutes to work a load of lumber 
and the cost is slight. Look it up and bring it in. We will 
finish it while you wait. e 

COMB TO THE NEAREST YARD 
WHEN YOUR HARVEST IS IN 

You will have time to look over your barns, fences and 
buildings for repairs. Do not let your buildings run down. 
A tew nails driven into new boards, a little patch of shingles 
and a fresh coat of paint make a world ot difference—and 
it pays. Well-kept farm buildings bespeak thrift, prosperity 
and success. So look over your buildings, figure up your 
requirements and call on us. 

Wuy should you come to us for your lumber? 

Because we sell especially to farmers, ; 

Because we carry the largest and best stock in the city. 

Because we have three yards which save you a three- or 
four-mile haul. Mise : 

Because our salesmer will help you with information. ; 

Because our prices are always lowest, considering quality of 
the material furnished. 

WHAT ABOUT YOUR WIFB? 

Are things arranged to save extra steps or useless exer- 
4 there plenty of cupboards for dishes? 

Are there enough shelves in the cellar for milk pans and 
canned fruits? ‘ 

Are the windows screened so “mother” may breathe fresh 
air without worrying about flies? E 

Are there large, roomy porches where your family can 
gather after the day’s work and enjoy quiet rest? 

Better buy your lumber now and get started. Our salesmen 
will gladly help you figure out your wants and plan your 
changes and additions. 

CALL AT THE NEAREST YARD 

Attractive folders issued to farmers at intervals are 
read by them and (what is equally valuable) by their 
wives. A well got up folder or booklet leaves a favor- 
able impression of the retail lumber dealer. Sooner or 
later this is followed by a visit to the yard. 

It is also well to send folders to contractors known 
to be interested in certain items contained inside. This 
will often create impressions which, if followed up, mean 
business. 

Newspaper advertising is capable of productive results 
if ‘‘eopy’’ is changed once a week, and if a ‘‘catch’’ 
phrase followed by a crisp talk is embodied in the copy. 

Street car advertising with suitable display is feasible 
only if some special inducement to home builders can be 
worked up on a codperative basis between real estate 
man, builder and retail lumberman. The use of the bill 
board would also come into play. For instance, the real 
estate man wanting to operate a piece of residential 
property goes to the builder and gets him to act as 
manager of his building department, and the manager 
gets in touch with a live retail lumberman to supply lum- 
ber on large scale. All invest together, so to speak, put 
up a few attractive homes to start things, advertise in 
papers, cars and billboards. Each bearing his propor- 
tion of advertising expense, the scheme works out to 
common advantage of all. It is tried out generally in 
such new places in the West that are building rapidly. 
Street car advertising might also pay the retail lumber- 
man alone if he possessed a unique idea of his own. 
But generally speaking this form of pushing his goods 
does not pay. 

Sometimes a shingle or board, printed attractively with 
a short, crisp talk and mailed to a few worth while pros- 
pects, creates a unique impression and wins favorable 
results. It shows originality and that you are a ‘‘live’’ 
dealer. 

Finally the appearance of the retail yard itself—its 
teams, its salesmen, its offices—will either attract or 
repel a client. 

Telephone and city directories and other sources of 
leads are worth no more than the results they bring in. 
Sometimes by sending your advertising to each one of 
your old clients for the last ten years far better returns 
are gotten. If you have satisfied clients among all of 
your old customers, they are certain to repeat orders if 
you can interest them in a line you know they sometimes 
use. 








However, no form of advertising is worthless, however 
costly. The more advertising done the greater its va- 
riety, the more indelible becomes the name of the yard 
and the wider the circle of possible customers. | 

JAMES UPHAM. 


OUTLINES PRINCIPLES TO FOLLOW 


Dusois, Wyo. 

Any promotion, if it is to lead to permanent and valu- 
able results, must have its foundation in fact and must 
be directed toward the furthering of a worthy cause. 
With these principles clearly in mind it would seem that 
the use of forest products might be greatly encouraged 
by following the program outlined below. 

Of first importance is a campaign of advertising with 
a view to getting before the general public the facts re- 
garding the fitting and proper uses of wood. Manufac- 
turers of and dealers in wood products have in the past 
confined their advertising almost wholly to their own 
trade journals and circulars. Such advertising is very 
necessary and is excellent so far as it goes, but it is sel- 
dom read by the general public—the ultimate consumer. 

A easual serutiny of the January issue of one of our 
leading monthly periodicals widely read by the more in- 
telligent class of magazine readers revealed ten pages 
of attractive advertising matter devoted to wood substi- 
tutes ranging all the way from paper framed lead pencils 
to steel window sash, metal siding, and concrete walls 
for houses. Steel furniture was also well represented. 
In sixty-two pages of advertisements only one lumber as- 
sociation, one lumber dealer, and two manufacturers of 
wood furniture were represented and they only by a 
total of two pages of space. Ten manufacturers of sub- 
stitutes were represented by ten pages of space. 

Next in importance is the securing of further accu- 
rate and detailed information in regard to the suitability 
of various wood products to their various uses, with a 
further view to broadening the field of uses. This infor- 
mation must be secured by laboratory tests, investiga- 
tions, and reports by experts and, together with the mass 
of such information already available, must be not only 
furnished te the user of wood gratis but must be forced 
upon his mind at least as effectually as the manufactur- 
ers of substitutes spread the knowledge of their prod- 
ucts. This means vigorous codperation on the part of 
timber owner, manufacturer, dealer, Forest Service, and 
the forest schools in the securing and dissemination of 
definite, accurate and detailed information concerning 
forest products of all kinds. 

The associations, manufacturers, Forest Service and 
forest schools in codperation must build up an organiza- 
tion adequately prepared to furnish expert advice on any 
subject pertaining to the use of wood; must make the 
existence of such an organization known to the general 
public, and must place its service at the disposal of the 
consumer for the mutual benefit of consumer and producer 
of forest products. 

The manufacturers and sellers of forest products must 
be prepared to furnish the wood best adapted to each 
use made up in the best possible manner, and must in 
no case waste effort by trying to force wood into uses 
for which it is less suitable than is some other material. 
Wood has a multitude of uses to which it is better 
adapted than is any other material and in these uses it 
must meet with its greatest success. This does not imply 
that new uses can not be discovered and developed. 

The trade must be prepared to furnish to the consumer 
wood that has been subjected to suitable preservative 
treatment for use in places where it has been proved that 
such treatment is desirable, and should be in a position 
to place a tag or stamp on treated wood that could be 
accepted by the consumer as a guaranty as to the quan- 
tity and quality of the preservative to which the wood has 








CONTESTING FOR CASH PRIZES 

With just a little less than three weeks re- 
maining in which to enter, interest seems rapidly 
to be growing in the Trade Extension Contest 
and many excellent suggestions are being offered 
on ‘‘How to Promote the Sale of Forest Prod- 
ucts.’’ To bring out all available ideas and 
suggestions on this subject the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is offering prizes amounting to 
$50 in cash, distributed as follows: 

First prize for the best letter, $25 in cash. 

Second prize for second best letter, $15 in 

cash. 

Third, fourth, fifth and sixth best letters, 

each, $2.50 in cash. 

The contest will close on March 31, and the 
prizes will be awarded as soon thereafter as the 
judges can reach a decision. 

Letters for this contest should be addressed 
to Trade Extension Contest Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Til. 











been subjected. The small consumer can not be expected 
to prepare to treat the wood he uses and only hy 
giving the best service of which it is capable can wood 
hope to meet its many competitors for all time. 

The cost of production must be kept as low as possibie 
by the use of the best machinery and methods in manu- 
facture, by close utilization, by effective and economics] 
methods of protection against fire and other losses, ard 
by securing legislation that will insure fair taxation of 
privately owned timber held to ripen for the harvest. 

Forest products must and should increase in price 
rather than become cheaper, but all unnecessary expense 
or waste in their production must be eliminated if they 
are to compete with substitutes made under modern efi- 
ciency methods, and the quality of the service afforded 
by wood producers should advance with the price of the 
product. 

In summarizing it seems plain that if the producers of 
wood hope to remain permanently in the field they must 
adhere to the following principles: — 

1. Keep their product large in the eye of the con- 
sumer by effective advertising. 

2. Secure by investigation and experiment a detailed 
and accurate knowledge of their product. 

3. Place this knowledge at the service of the consumer. 

4, Furnish the best possible product made up in the 
most approved manner. 

5. Adhere to those uses that they can demonstrate are 
best filled by forest products. 

6. Keep cost of production down and raise the price of 
the product with the improved quality and service offered. 

Howarp R. Fuint. 


TALKS ON PHASES OF PREPAREDNESS 


Coast Lumberman Tells Hearers Success in Life De- 
pends on Participation in Governmental Affairs 








SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—A splendid patriotic ad- 
dress was delivered to the members of the Forest Club 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, Tuesday night 
of this week, by J. J. Donovan, vice president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash. Mr. 
Donovan is a clear thinker and one of the ablest speak- 
ers on the north Pacifie coast, and has been deservedly 
honored in many ways in public life, as well as in the 
lumber trade; he was president of the Pacific Logging 
Congress for several years. 

The subject of his address was ‘‘ Preparedness, Men- 
tal, Moral and Physical,’’ and it was a strong, patriotic 
appeal to his hearers to assume civic responsibilities when 
they get out into the world, and to be prepared to de- 
fend their country as well as to be prepared to work 
and live as good citizens. Among other things he said: 

The worker who accepts the view of “give little work, draw 
much pay, hold back the ambition, keep all on the same plane,” 
may be a good union man, but he is a bad citizen. 

Mr. Donovan urged more coéperation on the part of 
the people with the business interests, and less criticism. 
Continuing he said: 

Our greatest industry is lumber. Five years ago there 
were 440 mills of consequence in the Puget Sound district. 
A recent careful canvass showed 14@ of these now bankrupt 
or out of existence. Taxes of various kinds, absence of ship- 
ping, Panama tolls, free trade, have done their work and now 
“blind leaders of the blind” propose to add another burden 
to the load. Quite likely the attempt to impose an eight-hour 
universal day will again be tried. 

In closing his address Mr. Donovan urged efficiency 
and declared the success or failure of students, after 
leaving school, depended on their ability to adapt their 
knowledge to the work ‘at hand. Said he: 

If you only learn how to plant a tree and care for it, how 
to haul a log to the mill and saw it into boards, you may earn 
a living, but unless in addition you give attention to the 
problems of government, local, State and national; to ques- 
tions of economics as they affect the whole community; to 
questions of sociology and hygiene, which make for moral and 
physical health and endeavor, and endeavor by your words 
and influence to settle these things for the —— good of 


the greatest number, then you have not achieved true suc- 
cess. 


WANTS STREETS REPAVED WITH WOOD 


Detroit, Micu., March 7.—Detroit city officials and 
engineers appreciate the value of creosote block for street 
paving, as is shown in the annual estimates of Department 
of Works Commissioner George H. Fenkell, which will be 
submitted to the common council this week for consid- 
eration. 

Commissioner Fenkell is asking $324,915 for the re- 
paving of seventeen streets with creosote block. He asks 
this amount as compared to $392,510 for asphalt repav- 
ing; $104,190 for brick, $89,660 for stone and $3,000 for 
concrete. 

Another tribute to the use of wood in paving is an 
estimate of $30,000 for cedar block repaving, although 
this is far less than asked for creosoted block, which the 
Detroit officials believe is one of the coming materials 
for paving purposes. 

The most important feature of Commissioner Fen- 
kell’s estimates, however, is that which asks for $75,000 
for the installation of a municipal creosoting plant, 
which will pave the way for Detroit to make its own 
creosoted paving block. This request was made on the 
suggestion of Mayor Oscar B. Marx in the latter’s annual! 
message delivered to the council. 
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INSPECTION BUREAU SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 





Work Shows Great Progress in Thirteen Years — Percentage of Uninspected Lumber 
Decreases and Quality of Stocks Improves 





SEATTLE, WAsSH., March 3.—The annual report of Sec- 
retary Fred W. Alexander, of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, made at the annual meeting of the bureau 
ing the last year. The bureau has been in operation 
tiirteen years, starting the work of survey and inspec- 
tion of lumber products February 1, 1903, and operating 
from that date to December 31, 1906, under the name 
o: the Pacific Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau. On 
January 1, 1907, the organization was incorporated under 
the present name. No records were kept for the work 
done during 1903. Since January 1, 1904, to the close 
of 1915, the total amount of lumber shipped, as reported 
by the mills of Oregon, Washington and British Colum- 
bia amounted to 18,238,206,190 feet and of this the 
bureau inspected and issued certificates on 11,127,290,102 
feet. During 1904 38 percent of the total amount shipped 
was inspected, while during 1915 67 percent of the total 
was inspected. During 1915 97 percent of the total ex- 
port shipments was inspected, being a gain of 20 percent 
over 1904. Export shipments in 1904 were 291,985,675 
feet and in 1915 they were 337,235,131 feet. 

Last year 10,578 certificates were issued, covering 950,- 
370,765 feet of waterborne shipments, 32,386,428 feet 
ot rail shipments and 5,197,701 feet of local shipments, 
a total of 987,954,894 feet inspected. The amount of 
waterborne shipments inspected showed a loss of 316,- 
669,986 feet while the loss in the total amount shipped 
was 282,983,791 feet. 

The following is a comparison of the total amount of 
waterborne shipments with the amount inspected: 








Shipped Inspected Not Inspected 

1915 1915 1915 
Feet B.M. Feet B.M. Feet B.M. 
WORCIOR scx .ias.ca Kone 337,235,131 $26,851,142 10,383,989 
CaNLOPEIG  Si.05060.01 903,754,965 498,754,704 405,000,261 
Domestic ports...... 169,647,305 124,764,919 44,882,386 
POEAIN sists eo sscait 1,410,637,401 950,370,765 460, 266,636 


The foreign shipments not inspected were railroad ties 
to the British and Indian governments who provided their 
own inspection. That not inspected in California ship- 
ments consists largely of material going to yards of mem- 
bers. Over 50 percent of the difference in domestic 
shipments consists of shipments to the Atlantic coast, 


the remainder being to Alaska, Panama Canal and east- 


ern Canada. 
During the year certificates were also issued on 1,291 
cars containing 32,386,428 feet. 


Complaints Investigated 


On the total of 326,851,142 feet shipped foreign and 
inspected but four complaints were received, three being 
from the United Kingdom to which shipments amounting 
to 103,325,740 feet were inspected, and one to Australia, 
to which shipments amounting to 106,683,249 feet were 
inspected. The United Kingdom complaints covered two 
shipments of spruce and one of fir. On one of these ship- 
ments of clear spruce it was claimed that rot had devel- 
oped and from 15 to 20 percent showed knots. Investi- 
gation showed that the order consisting of 4-, 5- and 6- 
inch flitches had been placed at the mill in September, 
1914, and being stock that accumulated slowly it was 
cut on up to the time of shipment, November 18, 1914, 
and it was therefore impossible for the shipment to be 
seasoned. The vessel was four months on the way via the 
Suez Canal and the deterioration evidently occurred in 
transit. 

A shortage of 263 pieces was claimed on a shipment of 
1,600,000 feet of fir. As it consisted of six different par- 
cels it was found upon investigation that the fault was 
with the vessels in getting the different parcels mixed. 

The third complaint was on a shipment of 20,000 feet 
of inch air dried spruce per rail to Atlantic coast for 
transshipment and scant measurement was claimed. 

Investigation by the bureau showed that consumees had 
not taken into consideration the shrinkage clause and in 
figuring contents had dropped the measurements one inch 
lower on widths and claimed about two-thirds of the 
shipment only measured three-quarters in thickness. 

The complaint from Australia was on a cargo of 466,- 
000 feet of merchantable and select fir. The consumees 
‘laimed and were sustained in the contention by another 
iaporter that the lumber had been cut from young trees 
ond was therefore of a very poor grade and full of heart, 
cad also a large quantity contained shake and large, 
|,ose and rotten knots. They, however, found the select 
portion of the cargo in accordance with the grade as 
( ntained in export ‘‘G’? list. Investigation showed that 
: double inspection had been performed on the cargo, once 
when, being assembled on the dock and again when 
i-aded on the vessel. At the time of loading the in- 
‘neetor reported the select portion, which the purchasers’ 

spector in Australia had found strictly in accordance 

ith that grade, had run 60 percent clears and that the 
‘erehantable portion ran 7 percent select and better. It 
was also found that the lumber had been cut from small 
<vowth timber and could not have contained large, loose 
ond rotten knots. The investigation proved that the 
ayer had not only received what he had purchased but a 
considerable amount above grade. ; 

Eighty-five complaints were investigated, covering 409,- 
558 feet out of the total of 498,754,705 feet shipped to 
California during 1915. Reinspection showed 69,834 feet 
vader grade, scant measurement, 53,128 feet, and 26,712 
‘eet damaged by rought handling. : 

Secretary Alexander’s report showed that during the 
last five years the highest number of complaints investi- 
gited on California shipments was 163 during 1914, and 
the lowest year (1915) being but 85. These involved 


lis in detail of the work done by that organization dur- - 


18,146,286 feet in 1914 and 8,229,937 feet last year. The 
largest amount found under grade in any one shipment 
was 18,020 feet in a shipment of 671,578 feet of mining 
stock. The total amount of mismanufactured stock last 
year was 53,128 feet. 


Operates Bureau of Grades for West Coast Men 


The Pacifie Lumber Inspection Bureau operates the 
Bureau of Grades for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation for the purpose of inspecting manufactured 
stock for grade and manufacture. A report is furnished 
the mill after each inspection showing the percentage of 
on and off grade. This work was assumed in 1912 and 
that year 96.32 percent was on grade, 2.74 percent below 
grade and 0.93 percent above grade. In 1915 97.34 per- 
cent was on grade, 2.18 percent below grade and 0.46 per- 
cent above grade. During the year 921 visits were made 





and 2,300,865 feet was inspected. The service of this 
department has been reduced and on December 1, last, 
one of the supervisors was withdrawn and stationed at 
Minneapolis to investigate complaints on shipments to 
the middle West. 

The membership of the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau now consists of 129 mills as follows: British 
Columbia, 22; Puget Sound, 43; Grays Harbor, 18; 
Willapa Harbor, 10; Columbia River, 31; Coos Bay, 5. 

The financial report of Secretary Alexander shows the 
amount charged for inspection fees was $31,031.88; for 
bureau grades, $4,800. The total gross receipts were 
$63,597.32. The operating expense was $43,655.32. 

In concluding his report Secretary Alexander says: 

It is with considerable gratification that we can look back 
on the work of the bureau during the last year which has 
only been made possible by the strict attention of our force 
of supervisors and inspectors in their work of performing an 
impartial inspection. It has been maintained at times that 
the bureau could not be impartial owing to its being an organ- 
ization created and supported by the manufacturers, but the 
result of the work as placed before you today speaks for itself. 
No organization engaged in such work, be it created by manu- 
facturer, buyer or outside parties could continue to operate 
unless it was absolutely fair in all its dealings. When there 
are two parties to a bargain it is only reasonable that the 
interests of both should be consulted and that, gentlemen, is 
what we earnestly strive to do. 


MANY NORTHWESTERN IOWA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL 





Largest Attendance in History of Association — Retiring President Talks on “Better 
Merchandising’’—Hoo-Hoo Banquet and Initiation 





Sioux City, Iowa, March 4.—More than three hundred 
lumber dealers from throughout northwestern Iowa heard 
some new ideas in the matter of handling the lumber 
trade at the twenty-first annual convention of the North- 
western Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association held at 
the Martin Hotel, this city, March 2. 

The attendance not only set a new record for the asso- 
ciation but from the standpoint of commercial value the 
gathering surpassed any of the former conventions, ac- 
cording to the officers and dealers who were present. 

Addresses of unusual interest featured the day’s ses- 
sion, covering the majority of topics that are of para- 
mount interest to the retail lumbermen. Men who have 





S. A. LINCOLN, OF ALTON ; 
Elected New President 


made more than ordinary success in their fields were called 
upon for their viewpoints in relation to the advancement 
of the retailers’ interests. 

The convention closed with a banquet at the Martin 
Hotel, following which the annual election of officers 
took place. The new men at the head of the association 
are: 

President—S. A. Lincoln, Alton. 

Vice president—J. H. Knox, Marcus. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. I. Gardiner, Cherokee. 

Board of directors (new members)—H. H. Williams, Fort 


Dodge; William Weigert, Palmer; William Veale LeMars ; 
M. F. Fisher, Storm Lake; L. Havelson, Sioux City; A. L. 
Lunstrum, Thor; C. G. Bracher, Garner; John Grant, Rolf; 
Martin Austrand, Emmetsburg, and Charles Waits, Lake 


View. 


The board will be called into session in April to decide 
upon the next meeting place of the convention. 


President Makes Excellent Address 


President Gardiner delivered the principal address of 
the day, bringing out some pertinent facts regarding the 
importance in which the lumber business has been held 
throughout the ages. He declared the first merchandising 
deal of which history has an accurate record was a pur- 
chase of lumber—one made by King Solomon in his con- 
tract with Hiram of Tyre for the furnishing of the mate- 
rial for Solomon’s temple. Said Mr. Gardiner: 


I will take for my text in this address the words “Better 
Merchandising.” Since the time when man began to make 
progress there has been a demand for better preparation in 
the rudiments of a dar and selling, for to buy is to sell. 
The man who gains distinction in the commercial world 
must be a master buyer and a master seller. For illustration, 
A, T. Stewart, John MG 5 gs John Wanamaker, Andrew 

negie and dozens of others. 
= the first great sale of lumber noted in history shows 
the idea of master selling. It was made by that great lumber- 
man, Hiram, king of Tyre, to that other great king, Solomon 
of Israel. We do not. know whether Hiram had to sharpen 


his pencil and go tu it. We know not if Hiram had to stop 
and ponder the possibility of some degenerate son of Belial 
from Davenport or Chicago, or Omaha or Bay City, butting 
in and grabbing the business. But we do know that Hiram 
landed the order and that he furnished Solomon good dimen- 
sion and better timbers of of cedar from the hills of Lebanon, 

From that day to this there has been a constant strife, an 
upward trend, a forward movement, toward better selling. 
Leaving the past with its problems, we press on to the present 
—the great ‘it,’ the now, which confronts us. Never was 
need so great for better merchandising than at the present. 
Our illegitimate foes—the bastards of our commercial system 
—the mail order sharks, were never so alert as at present. 
They are men trained to the minute—trained to the pink of 
perfection. ‘They are men trained to the Nth power in 
unscrupulousness and the distortion of facts. I refer to the 
catalog house sharks and the “ready cut’ fakers. Their 
campaign is founded on dishonesty and questionable practices, 
They fatten and are fostered through preying on the preju- 
dices of the public. As a result of these things never was 
—* so great for skill in merchandising as is .needed 
today. 

Basic Points in Better Merchandising 

The basic points in better merchandising are these: 

Better knowledge of goods, of uses of goods, of men and 
how to reach them. 

Better service; we can not longer stand supinely by and 
see our business taken. We must furnish plans, take off 
material bills and give helpful suggestions. 

Better salesmanship: This is largely covered by the fore- 
going, but in addition we must study to present our goods 
in the best light, be ready to give information, have ready a 
catalog house proposition to meet, take off a bill of material, 
show up their prices and compare them with our own. As 
an example of this take the ‘Florence,’ its price is $915 
and my price is $822, complete, with 25 percent profit. Now, 
what lumberman ever expects to get that profit? 

Better collections: ‘This is the all important point from 
many points of view. Our friend Mr. Bergk, who will follow 
me, has pounded it into us with a club that a sale is only 
a loss unles the bill is paid. This matter of credits and 
collections is the ever-present monster that is always with 
us. It follows us to our rest and gets up with us in the 
morning. It slips into all our pleasures and obtrudes itself 
at all times and ia all places. To manage this point we must 
keep our outstanding accounts down to the lowest notch. We 
must have the smallest uncollectable list possible if we would 
be rich and happy. 

Going back to the text, my. slogan for you for the year is 
better merchandising. Get awake. Keep aggressive. Meet 
your mail order foes and vanquish them. Aim for this 
— the coming year and you will gain in strength by so 

oing. 

As to the future of the lumber industry I might go further 
at this time and say that it is looking to the reconstruction 
period in Europe at the close of the war. Billions of feet of 
lumber will be required tv rehabilitate war-blasted Europe 
and a large share of this will have to come from America. 
France already has ordered 50,000,000 feet of timber to re- 
build the northern cities of that country, which were de- 
stroyed by German shell fire. This is merely one of hundreds 
of others that will come to us following the war. 


E. J. Bergk, of Clinton, in addressing the convention 
on credits and collections, said that in the past too much 
stress had been placed on the negative side of the ques- 
tion and that as a result the arguments had lost their 
force. He advocated a credit that should be elastic yet 
should not be carried on at a loss. Proper credit systems, 
he said, are the basis of good business. 

Alton Zeller, of Iowa City, outlined a system of sales- 
manship which he said had been successful in his com- 
munity, even though it might appear revolutionary at 
first. He declared that by combining the dealers of any 
community could enforce a cash sale policy that would 
be a benefit to all concerned. His argument was that 
where extensive credit was granted the lumberman was 
both dealer and banker; that he carried two stocks, one 
in the yard and one on the books. Only through the 
elimination of destructive credits, he said, could success- 
ful merchandising be expected. 

Members of the convention were told by Lieut. Gov. 
W. L. Harding that their business was one that most 
intimately concerned the home. He said that no man in 
any country, whether he be a pioneer or old resident, 
could ignore the lumberman since he was dependent upon 
him to furnish the materials for the construction of the 
home. 

At the close of the convention there was a banquet and 
initiation of Hoo-Hoo at the West Hotel. Several mem- 
bers were initiated during the evening. The ceremonies 
were in-charge of Vicegerent H. Smart, W. C. Buttler 
and Harry B. Huston. The initiation team was com- 
posed of P. R. Cool, E. A. Roach, Mr. Huston, E. H. 
Townsend, J. P. Roddy, A. C. Cameron, Mr, Buttler and 
Mr. Hays. 
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ASSOCIATIONS ARE AT WORK 


Western Committee Forming—Foresters to 
Meet—Northern Body Active 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—D. E. Eccles, general man- 
ager of the Oregon Lumber Company, of Ogden, Utah, 
has been named as the first member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
under the reorganization plan adopted at the annual 
meeting of the association here last month. Mr. Eccles 
will represent the district comprised of eastern Oregon, 
including the Deschutes country, southern Idaho and 
northern Utah. 

The other two members of the executive committee 
have not been named but it is expected that the personnel 
of the board will be complete within the next two weeks. 

Under the reorganization plan the executive board is 
composed of three members and President B. H. Hornby 
of the Dover Lumber Company, Dover, Ida., one member 
from the district represented by Mr. Eccles, one from the 
Spokane district, northern Idaho and eastern Washing- 
ton and one from western Montana, including the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific territory. The executive 
committee has full power to act in all matter pertaining 
to policy or action of the association. 





FORESTRY ASSOCIATION OFFICERS CALLED TO 
MEETING 


Houston, TrEx., March 6.—The executive committee 
and vice presidents of the Texas Forestry Association 
will gather in Houston March 20, at which time the 
members will meet State Forester J. H. Foster and 
plans will be discussed for carrying on the work of the 
association for the ensuing year. The meeting has been 
called by W. Goodrich Jones, president, the members of 
the executive committee being J. Lewis Thompson, J. T. 
Phillips, J. C. Dionne, H. T. Warner, W. B. Brazelton. 

The Texas Forestry Association was organized in 
Houston last April. Among its objects are to protect 
the forests of Texas from destructive fires and insect 
pests, to promote the perpetuation by reforestation of 
cutover pine lands and to promote the growing of trees. 
The vice presidents of the association include the fol- 
lowing lumbermen: George C. Vaughn, J. F. Grant, 
John H. Kirby, F. J. Womack, John M. Gilbert, F. H. 
Farwell. 





HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION AC- 
TIVITIES 


OsHKOSH, Wis., March 7.—Secretary O. T. Swan, of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, announces that M. P. McCullough, timber in- 
spector for the association, and W. H. Collins, of Madi- 
son, Wis., have been appointed as a committee to confer 
with Dean W. H. Russell of the agricultural college, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, as to the material to be used in the 
model farmhouse showing the best use of Wisconsin 
woods. The board of university regents has granted 
Dean Russell authority to prosecute the work. The North- 
ern Hemlock association will furnish most of the material 
for the farmhouse. 

Messrs. McCullough and Collins will advise Dean Rus- 
sell as to the quality of material needed for purposes indi- 
cated by Mr. Russell and see that such materials aré 
forwarded. They will work out the principles governing 
the design of the building and specify what material is 
most suitable for the purpose in every case. This will 
include the recommendation of the latest forms of fire re- 
tardant woods most practical for various purposes and 
which are not yet familiar to every architect. For ex- 
ample, explained Mr. Swan, the construction of walls is 
an essential frequently overlooked, these being constructed 
generally in such a manner that as soon as either side 
of a wall is penetrated by fire the space between the two 
perpendicular two-by-fours forms a chimney-like aperture 
and the flames are driven upward and spread rapidly. A 
New York engineer has found that this hazard can be 
eliminated by the insertion at regular intervals of hori- 
zontal two-by-four pieces practically making each seg- 
ment between the perpendiculars and horizontals airproof. 

There are numerous other points and portions about a 
building where fire retardant methods can be employed 
and which will be included in the model farm house. 
Among these Mr. Swan mentioned the creosoting of wood 
or portions of wood exposed to the elements such as 
dampness or changes from the weather. Examples are 
sidewalks, and their supporting beams, porch steps and 
clingers and ends of beams resting in concrete. 





Secretary Swan stated today that 40 percent of the 
retailers of Wisconsin had responded to the hemlock 
bureau’s plan to spend $1 in publicity where the Northern 
Hemlock association spends $2 for the purpose of in- 
creasing the use of hemlock by the ultimate consumer. 
The success of the plan thus far gives encouragement 
that other plans contemplated by the association will be 
put into effect. 

Mr. Swan declares that a careful review is being made 
of all reports received as to hemlock sales and all cities 
and towns to which shipments are made are being 
‘*spotted’’ with buttons on a large map so that when the 
reports are completed the association will have a bird’s- 
eye view of the general hemlock market and the impor- 
tant territory for development or extension. 





The office of the Northern Hemlock association has re- 
ceived from the State industrial commission a copy of 
its third ‘‘Safety First’’ bulletin for distribution among 
the logging industry. This shows the death of ‘‘ Will- 
iam Davidson’’ from the kick of the horse and illustrates 





one of the safety rules to loggers always to speak to a 
horse before approaching within range of its feet and, 
if the name of the horse is known, to call it by name. 
The fact is emphasized that forty men in logging camps 
were kicked by horses within eighteen months. 





HOO-HOO OFFICIAL REPORTS ACTIVITY 


St. Louis, Mo., March 8.—Secretary-Treasurer Ten- 
nant of Hoo-Hoo says the ‘‘Hoo-Hoo Bulletin’’ is 
on the press and will soon be mailed to the members. 
It was delayed in order to get the full details of the 
insurance plan outlined to the members. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tennant has received details of 
the second concatenation which was held at Johnson City, 
Tenn., within two months. Three new Hoo-Hoo were 
admitted to membership, according to the information re- 
ceived from S. S. Preston, Scrivenoter of the Nine work- 
ing there. 

Secretary-Treasurer Tennant announces that Ben Bar- 
ner has been appointed Vicegerent at Dallas, Tex., and 
he promises to keep things moving in that district. He 
has already appointed a committee and expects to give 
a concatenation during the annual meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, which will be held in that 
city at the Oriental Hotel, April 11-13. 

R. D. Inman has accepted the Vicegerency for the 
Northwest and will begin to make things move in that 
section. 





DESIGNS COLORED STICKER 


National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association Puts 
Out Booster to Be Used on Letters 


The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
has put out a unique colored sticker for use on letters and 
other stationery de- 
signed around the 
slogan ‘‘ Build with 
Lumber — More 
Beautiful — Costs 
Less.’’? The design 
was worked out by 
a committee of the 
association and the 
organization is con- 
tributing 250,000 
of the _ stickers. 
The Pittsburgh 
Lumber __ Dealers’ 
Association has an- 
nounced that it also 
will use 100,000, 
and it is expected 
that the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber 
Dealers will dis- 
tribute a consider- 
able quantity. The stickers are being sent to retail cus- 
tomers to be used by them in connection with their cor- 
respondence with consumers as a means of getting the 
merits of wood as a construction material before the 
general public in an effective manner. 


BUILD WITH 
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MORE BEAUTIFUL 
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SOUTHERN HOO-HOO HOLD CONCATENATION 


MositE, AuA., March 6.—The Hoo-Hoo of this city 
held a concatenation and get-together banquet at the 
Cawthon Hotel on the night of March 4, when the follow- 
ing kittens had their eyes opened: Thomas B. Soost, 
George T. Frazier, H. A. Touart, Henry Hall, jr., and 
Arturo Marty Moragues. 

The officers of the concatenation were: J. L. Marty, 
Snark; Ed. Gaines, Senior Hoo-Hoo; Frank Stone, 
Junior Hoo-Hoo; Paul B. Ray, Bojum; Alfred Beards- 
ley, Arcanoper; John Jones, Gurdon; 8. K. Taylor, Jab- 
berwock; L. G. Adams, Custocatian; Mark Lyons, 
Scrivenoter. 





WASHINGTON EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ELECTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—A well known logger of 
Seattle has been honored in the election of E. 8S. Gram- 
mer, manager of the Browns Bay Logging Company as 
president of the Employers’ Association of Washington, 
which was done at the annual meeting of the trustees 
this week. J.J. Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., was added to the board of 
trustees. The other officers chosen were J. R. Stirratt, 
president of Sirratt & Goetz, Seattle, vice president; 
William J. Grambs, treasurer, and B. W. Sawyer, secre- 
tary. Among those at the dinner were E. G. Griggs, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; 
J. P. McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; George R. Cartier, South Bend Mills & 
Timber Company, South Bend, Wash.; F. B. Hubbard, 
Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, Centralia, Wash.; 
W. B. Mack, 8S. E. Slade Lumber Company, Aberdeen, 
Wash.; George N. Skinner, Port Blakely Mill Company, 
Seattle; R. R. Fox, Simonds Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle; Edward J. Garrett, Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot, Seattle; J. Bruce Gibson, Sumner Iron Works, 
Everett, Wash., and E. P. Blake, Washington Log Brok- 
erage Company, Seattle. Secretary B. W. Sawyer, a 
former lumberman, has been with the association several 
years, and continues as secretary. 





For THE 1914 Government figures on lumber cut, 408 
mills reported from Oregon and 512 from Washington. 
From California 175 mills reported, from Idaho 140 and 
from Montana 124 mills reported. 





CONVENTIONS IN PROSPECT — 


Fire Convention Program Comprehensive— 
The North Carolina Annual 


March 13, 14—Michigan Forest Fire Congress, Representative 
Hall, Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting. 

March 15, 16—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

March 21—Western Red Cedar Association, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 

March 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

April 11-183—-Lumbermen's Association of Texas, Oriental 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual meeting. 

May 1—Lumbermen’s Club, of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Annual meeting. 

May 26, 27—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Annual meeting. 

May 31-June 2—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

June 15, 16—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Ill, Annual meeting. 

June 27-July 1—American Society for Testing Materials, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. nnual meeting. 

August 8-10—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 





FOREST FIRE CONFERENCE ARRANGED 


LansinG, MicH., March 6.—The Public Domain Com- 
mission has announced the program for the Michigan 
Forest Fire Congress called by the State game, fish and 
forest fire department, to be held in Representative Hall, 
Lansing, March 13 and 14. Its purpose is a review of 
field conditions in the State and the determination of a 
standard for railway locomotive spark arrester screen 
and rights of way obligations. The conference is to 
crowd a tremendous amount of work into two days. Fol- 
lowing is the program: 

Monday Morning, March 13 
9:30 O'CLOCK 

Address by chairman..Hon. William R. Oates, commissioner 
Forest Fire Protection on State Game Refuges........ 

Pes 5 Hon. Junius E. Beal, Public Domain Commission 
Meck OF Morest BITES GN SO. o:.6.666 kis ooo eec ses 

Cc. V. R. Townsend, land agent, Cleveland Cliffs Iron 

Company. 

Importance of Legal Standard Locomotive Screen...... 

C. W. Luce, superintendent Detroit & Mackinac R. R. 
Prevention Work If BUNNCKOLA. .. os cccccscccccseceve 

Hon. D. P. Tierney, assistant State forester, Minnesota 
Discussion. 

Monday Afternoon 
2:00 O'CLOCK 

Fire as a Menace to Reforestation...............00.4. 

Hon. Augustus C. Carton, secretary Public Domain 

Commission. 

The Aesthetic Side. .Douglas Malloch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Forest Fire as a Game Destroyer............ T. W. Hanson 
(SSS 6 SE ea eee ec ee 

Thorton Green, president Northern Michigan Protective 


Association. 
Tire Prevention Improvements.........ccccssescccees 
James E. Keegan, superintendent of motive power, 


Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad. 


Discussion. 
Monday Evening 
7:30 O'CLocK 
More State Revenue for Fire Prevention....... W. T. Culver 
Private Coéperation with State........ Hon. J. Lee Morford 


Picture Demonstration of Forest Fire Destruction...... 
J. H. McGillivray, educational bureau, Game, Fish and 
Forest Fire Department. 
Tuesday Morning, March 14 
9:30 O’CLocK 
Forest Fire Protection in the United States........... 
J. de a chief of State codperation, Forest Service, 


Je ° 
Fire Lines and Towers....... Marcus Schaaf, State forester 
Railway Obligations in Clearing Rights of Way........ 
R. C. Young, chief engineer, Lake Superior & Ishpe- 
ming Railroad. 4 
Patrol as Alternative for Clearing Rights of bea 4 ncaa tense 


Solving the Blech PLOVICM.. «icc icce 00s 05s sinless 
Thomas B. Wyman, secretary Northern Michigan Pro- 
tective Association. 


Discussion, 
Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00 O’CLocK 
Michigan Forestry Association........ Hon. John W. Bissell 
Obligation of Railways in Prevention and Suppression of 
MORO MND soe. 6 so. 5 5 5 16 0 eih 5 958 5 0's bine ie. 61529-85551 o 
Hon. C. L. Glasgow, Michigan Railway Commission 


Should Slash Be Burned?............+.... N. M. Langdon 


pec AE Ee ec er oe 
J. F. Jennings, division master mechanic, Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. 


Discussion. 
Tuesday Evening 


9:30 O’CLOCK 


Education as a Factor in Forest Fire Prevention...... 
Hon. Fred L. Keeler, superintendent of public instruc- 


on. 
Organization and Patrol.........ssccssccoes W. J. Pearson 
Inspection of Right of Ways......-.esscccseccsccers 
Pe John A. Higgins, department inspector 
The Supervisor’s Responsibility...........seeeseeeees 
bone Alex. Becker, representing the township supervisor 


PREPARING FOR THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
ANNUAL 


As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the annual meeting of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion will be held March 23, at Norfolk, Va., with head- 
quarters at the Monticello Hotel. The association an- 
nounces that its committee of arrangements is preparing 
a good program. The committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Turnbull, Corwin and Millard, will welcome suggestions 
from members. 

At the banquets of the preceding two years the attend- 
ance of ladies was so light that the association has deter- 
mined to return to its former order and will confine the 
1916 banquet to men. It will begin at 7:30 p.m. Mem- 
bers of the association will pay nothing for their tickets. 
Extra tickets for guests may be had upon application to 


’ the secretary, these costing $5 each. Indications are that 


the 1916 meeting and banquet will be among the most 
important and attractive that the association has held. 
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FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS IN FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 





Protective Association Receives Hearty Co-operation of Public as_Result of Publicity 


Campaign—Finances 


in Healthy Condition 





MarQuETTE, Micu., March 8.—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Forest Protective Association was 
held in this city on Tuesday, March 7. Reports of ofii- 
cers and interesting talks by representatives of various 
State organizations, including intormal remarks by rail- 
road representatives, marked this meeting. 

Secretary-Forester Thomas B. Wyman, of Munising, 
reported in part as follows: 

Records of the association show the occurrence of fires, 
according to districts, as follows: 





District— No. of Fires. Percent. Loss. 
OTIC goose 6 .0:5:'0.054:0-6. 010 400g ~« = 3 eocccece 
MAT ELARSUAN. alas fo a: 410 6'<ese wala 8a50' 6 elo vo 4 + $ 481.50 
DOU NAAN ca fs cary 1a An arses are ea ase Soa stalne ce 8 8 4,966.73 
BIRR sin 6 cela 2 ais w 960 6 5 Sater _ = 4 
Munising ...... ee 4 
Grand Marais eine 5 
Trout Lake .. 4 4 
iron River ... ae astll 2 
MUA RIRA arate feta vg fee 'aralar si scare a eas one 15 16 294.00 
EES SS a eee eee ea 2 2 1,000.00 
Peich-A GRINGO «onc ccsec cence 5 5 237.00 
BCSSEME? 20. c cc cicccscccsenseve 2 2 ecccees 
TEV RPC) SR Se Eo enor rer ar ee errr « 2 4 30.00 
RATA LES TERE ace te evalig caiaroce sara: = wiacechiared i | z eccccce 
ME EINES 5p '9 0 a.'s o's 5 kaa 88S Sw 1 aigiets 
a ee ere - 2 450.00 
PAG NE. dip lp 3ihcoid's ei sing ae eie'ew in - 8 3 40.0: 
i POSS) | \ ER reenter eer . a8 19 597.07 
ILOA INL roiesn-oi's is eiars''o1@ wee 0" 0:6.0:s! oe 3 3 ecccce . 
SU VSCR WAS: 6 0)6 5 0 0:6 s.4 020ee ere wrese oO CS ss asaayitetacera 
WRALKTUIIOTE ooo cccccscccacacns - & GS  wmeinen . 

98 100 $8,746.30 


In addition to the fires reported, there were a number of 
incipient fires on unlisted lands which your wardens put 
out without making a detailed report thereof—fires which 
caused no damage whatsoever. 

The causes of these fires were as follows: 

No. Percent. 
Settlers—including one contractor clearing land 


fOr Better 2.0 ceccses £00006 000660 0000000088 ee 19 20 
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From the above data it will be noted that the percentage 
of unknown causes retains its position at approximately 30 
percent, while fires originating from settlers clearing land 
and from locomotives balance each other at approximately 
20 percent. ‘here is a constant decrease in the number of 
fires traceable te campers, fishermen, sportsmen and other 
woods travelers—which is conclusive proof of the fact that 
the publicity campaign, which has been the keynote of the 
association since its inception, has borne fruit. It is proof 
also that we must center our efforts upon reducing the num- 
ber of fires caused by settlers and by locomotives ; and the co- 
operation the railroads have given us this last season and 
the interest displayed in better equipped locomotive stacks 
are evidence that fires from this source will annually decrease 
in numbers. The losses as scheduled from the fires total in 
acreage burned 13,090 and in losses sustained $8,746.30. 

The number of fires on lands listed with the association 
numbers but thirty-six, while the remainder of sixty-two 
occurred on lands not listed for patrol, but which, having 
occurred, were taken care of by your wardens. ‘The acreage 
burned over on membership lands total 4,904, and that of the 
non-listed lands 8186, while the losses to the membership 
total $7,064.17, as against $1,682.13, 


Publicity Features of Immeasurable Benefit. 


During the current season your association has employed 
twenty-nine wardens, and the publicity matter provided by 
the association has been liberally posted in every section of 
the peninsula, the greater attention properly and necessarily 
being given to the vicinity of listed holdings. This season 
has exceeded other years in the amount of publicity matter 
issued by this office and about 25,000 posters of various de- 
signs have been printed and distributed. 

The playing cards which were procured by the association 
early in the year proved a wonderful publicity medium and 
the first thousand decks were rapidly taken. A second ordet 
for cards was placed and 1,300 decks were obtained, which 
were distributed to camps in preparation for the hunting 
season, to those individuals who have applied in person 
and by letter, and through many other media. It will in- 
terest you to know that applications have been received from 
as far west as Seattle and as far east as Concord, N. H. 1 
have no hesitancy in saying that these cards have attracted 
more attention, in a quiet way, than any other one feature 
adopted by the association. 

The success of the annual meeting in March and the wealth 
of material on spark arresting devices presented at this time 
prompted me to make our annual report somewhat of a text- 
book on spark arresting devices, and 500 copies of the annual 
report were printed and distributed to the members of the 
association ; to the railroad companies of Michigan; to indi- 
viduals in attendance at the annual meeting; to a consider- 
able list of selected names, including lumber companies and 
prominent individuals; to the upper peninsula newspapers ; 
to national, State and privately organized inierests; and to 
others who have requested copies. 

The signs that have been so freely posted this year con- 
sisted of the seven designs which we have found to be so 
useful in years past. These were printed also in Finnish as 
in other years and, in addition, the same signs were trans- 
lated and printed in Italian for those special locations where 
the Italian element is so populous. 

Five thousand copies of the small booklet of the game and 
fish laws were printed and distributed by the wardens and 
in numerous other ways to sportsmen throughout the penin- 
sula, In the pamphlet I brought out the fact to sportsmen 
especially that the wardens of this association were inter- 
ested in fire prevention only. I gave a list of these wardens 
and offered their assistance to sportsmen in every way possi- 
ble. Throughout the pamphlet I used fire preventive notices, 


printed in red, and in the back printed the migratory bird 
law and some notes of use to those who visit the woods. 

Blotters were also used for publicity matter and particular 
emphasis placed upon the idea of blotting out forest fires. 

‘he fire laws of the State were reprinted and included 
with the reprint was a dratt of the amendments as made by 
the last legislature; and I wish at tnis time to express my 
appreciation of the amendments as made. In particular this 
assuclation has been empnasizing those sections of the com- 
piled laws of 1897 dealing with the firing of woods and 
prairies—in reality with fires caused by settlers clearing 
land, 

Perfects Miniature Fire Engine. 

It may be of interest to you to know that during the sum- 
mer I perfected a special pump by which I could use the 
power from my car to pump and throw water at the rate of 
practically 10 gallons a minute. ‘This little pump is of the 
bucket or rotary design, takes up practically no room, fastens 
on to the running board of the car, and weighs but 35 pounds. 
It is surprising the etticiency of this littie appliance. ‘The 
demonstration made by this little pump leads me to the con- 
clusion that it can be made a most desirable part of perma- 
nent equipment wherever cars are used, 

One ot the plans originated for publicity, as well as for 
disseminating an actual knowledge of the forest fire problem, 
was the development of what I choose to call “The Scnool 
ot Forest Fire Prevention,” in which a thousand or more 
scholarships were to be granted, the only requirements for 
the scholarship being that attention be given to ten printed 
lectures on forest fire prevention to be mailed to each inui- 
vidual student. My wardens have furnished me with a list 
of practically 500 names and many names from other sources 
have been added. ‘These lectures will be pertinent, short and 
to the point and it is hoped that through their use a much 
wider knowledge of methods of forest fire prevention can be 
given. 

For the season of 1916 I believe it would be well to con- 
sider carefully the advisability of placing about ten cars in 
the service of the association. A man with a car can cover 
easily the area given to two wardens and over this area 
can do all of the publicity work, all of the posting, all of 
the individual calls etc. which the two wardens have done 


heretofore. 
Other Reports and Addresses 


The report of Treasurer James E. Sherman, of Mar- 
quette, showed the association to be in healthy financial 
condition, and that a total of $22,646.14 was expended 
by the association in patrol and publicity work during 
the fiscal years just ended. 

Addresses were given by Henry Sorgius, manager of 
the St. Maurice Protective Association, Three Rivers, 
Que.; R. N. Seward, representing the Michigan State 
Grange, Stephenson, Mich.; Frank B. Moody, State for- 
ester of Wisconsin, Madison; William J. Pierson, chief 
fire warden of the State game, fish and forest fire de- 
partment, Boyne Falls, Mich.; and Henry R. Patrick, 
observer of the weather bureau, Marquette, Mich. In 
addition informal talks were given on behalf of railroad 
cooperation by F. E. Cannon, of Superior, Wis., repre- 
senting the Great Northern Railroad; Edward L. Gin- 
grass, of Milwaukee, representing the Chicago & North 
Western Railway; J. J. Conolly, Marquette, Mich., rep- 
resenting the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic; J. F. Jen- 
nings, Bay City, Mich., representing the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, and W. H. Hart, Green Bay, Wis., and 
A. N. Lucas, of Milwaukee, Wis., representing the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. 

The roster of attendance includes: 


R. N. Seward, Stephenson, Mich.; Michigan State Grange. 

Il. H. Berg, Ishpeming, Mich.; legal department Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co. 

N. M. DeHaas, Skanee, Mich. 

M. J. Griffin, Marquette, Mich. 

Guy Canfield, Ishpeming, Mich.; Oliver Iron Mining Co. 

Robert Blembuber, Marquette, Mich. 

Andrew Bjorkman, Iron Mountain, -Mich. 

John — Marquette, Mich.; Duluth, South Shore & At- 


lantic. 
F. a Marquette, Mich.; Duluth, South Shore & At- 
ntic 


a ; 
R. C. Young, Marquette, Mich.; Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Railway. 
A. J. Erickson, Negaunee, Mich.; Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
H. S. Nightingale, Negaunee, Mich. ; Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
Fk. A. Hatch, P. A., Marquette, Mich.; lumbering department 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
W. H. Hart, Green Bay, Wis.; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 
J. F. Jennings, Bay City, Mich.; Michigan Central, 
Cc. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee, Mich.; Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
Geo. D. McCormick, Marquette, Mich.; Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic. 
C. re Marquette, Mich.; Duluth, South Shore & At- 
antic. 
F. E. Cannon, Superior, Wis.; Great Northern Ry. 
H, A. Clark, Marquette,- Mich. 
S. P. Reid, Manistique, Mich.; Michigan & Lake Superior Ry. 
J. = — Marquette, Mich.; Duluth, South Shore & At- 
antic. 
M. V. Mullaly, Marquette, Mich. ; Public Domain Commission. 
_ alae Munising, Mich.; Wyman’s School of the 
yoods. 
G. mf Huften, Munising, Mich.; Wyman’s School of the 
oods. 
Sten Sture Nelson, Munising, Mich.; Wyman’s School of 
the Woods. 
Donald P. Brooks, Munising, Mich.; Wyman’s School of 
the Woods. 
Darwin B. Buell, Munising, Mich. 
KE. A. McPhee, Marquette, Mich.; Charcoal Iron Co. 
J. E. Sherman, Marquette, Mich.; J. M. Longyear. 
A. B. Barber, Oak. Park, Mich.; Wyman’s School of the 
‘oods. 
R. Lyman Wyatt, Tampa, Fla.; Wyman’s School of the 


oods. 
A. Wallace Mengel, Reading, Penna.; Wyman’s School of the 
Wood 


Ss. 

Frank T. Preston, New Hampton, N. H.; Wyman’s School 
of the Woods. 

H. J. Johnston, Rumely, Mich.; Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. 
Land Dept. 

John W. Albrecht, Shingleton, Mich. 

Homer Cowden, Marquette, Mich. 

F. B. Moody, Madison, Wis.; State Conservation Comm. 

E. M. Weaver, Woodruff, Wis.; State Conservation Comm. 


(Continued on Page 51.) 





FINANCIAL 





Financing 
Lumbermen— 


is a business, requiring 
special knowledge. 


This we have, as our 
officers are lumber 
manufacturers of wide 
experience. 


We purchase whole is- 
sues of bonds secured 
by first mortgages upon 
timber lands. - 





Correspondence Invited. 





Lyon, Gary & Company 
Timber Securities 


208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 























O.W. BROWN TIMBER CO. 
(Established since 1898) 


We deal (exclusively) in 


TIMBER LANDS 


And Mill Properties 


in Washington, Oregon, California and B.C. We havé some 
very attractive investments to offer. Correspondence solicited. 


Address: 531 Lumber Exch., SEATTLE, WASH. 























Wa. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accountants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY | 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 
We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 
| 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


CHICAGO 


926 Manhattan Bidg., 
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Fire Insurance 


* 
Service 
Through the en 

re) 





Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 
Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Write for Details. 











W. J. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Factory Stock a Specialty 





WE CAN FURNISH:— 





3 cars 12-4 No. 2 Shop & Better Western Pine 
3 cars 10-4 No. 2 Shop & Better Western Pine 
5 cars 8-4 No. 2 Shop & Better Western Pine 
10 cars 6-4 No. 3 Shop & Better Western Pine 
10 cars 5-4 No. 3 Shop & Better Western Pine 
5 cars 6-4 Third Clear California White Pine 
2 cars 5-4 No, 2 Shop Minnesota White Pine 


We can furnish straight cars of each 5-4, 
6-4, and 8-4 No. 2 Western Pine Shop. 
Cut Sash Stock, Cut Door Stock and Core Blocks 


Write us for prices. 





OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





















(JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


LO Neaiis “* NEW ORLEANS ) 


F. H. DAY 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 


143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 

















A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of hotises and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 pestpess. 

AMERICAN Lu 


MBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





ILLINOIS SECTIONAL ASSOCIATION HOLDS ANNUAL | 





La Salle County Retailers Feast and Deliberate—Shown Necessity of Preparedness and ‘ts 
Relation to Current Conditions—Committee to Consider Credits 





Orrawa, ILL., March 4.—The LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club is one of the best of all of the local 
lumber organizations formed for social purposes in IIl- 
inois, outside of Chicago, and last night’s annual ban- 
quet, the most important feature of the year, was also 
the biggest and best of all in the club’s history. A few 
years ago the Clifton Hotel in Ottawa was remodeled 
at an expense of $40,000 to take care of this annual 
banquet and one of the two big dining rooms was utilized 
for the present occasion. The most notable feature of 
the program, more notable even than the speeches, was 
the presence of the Ottawa High School Orchestra of 
thirty pieces, which played with fine spirit under excel- 
lent leadership and made a tremendous hit with the lum- 
bermen and their friends. The total attendance of ban- 
queters was 110 and it included not only all of the retail 
lumbermen of LaSalle County, but many lumbermen from 
up and down the State, as well as local bankers, archi- 
tects, contractors and newspaper men. Frank Sanders, 
of Ottawa, presided as toastmaster in excellent man- 
ner and produced a storm of applause when he said: 
‘‘There are many faces absent tonight with which we are 
accustomed to shake hands.’? 

The first speaker of the evening was Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He recited 
in prose and verse some of the troubles of the lumbermen. 

Ernest H. Burgess, of Chicago, described the functions 
and activities of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago and briefly and eloquently pointed out the need of 
a business policy in business. He clinched his argu- 
ment with the statement: ‘‘ Business policies are just as 
essential to your business success as are ample capital or 
ample credit. Your policies are not tangible objects of 
value but it is remarkable in what large measure they 
contribute to your personal popularity and business 
prosperity.’’ 

The address of William R. Moss, of Chicago, on ‘‘ Pre- 
paredness; or What Would Lincoln Say?’’ was especially 
timely, because of the gore abroad and the Gore at Wash- 
ington. He said: 


These are troublous times. Business life has been shaken 
to its foundations. The pinch of poverty has been felt in 
all parts of our country. Abroad, grim visaged war, at- 
tended by panic, poverty and pestilence, has stalked through- 
out the land and, by its torches and the flames of burning 
villages, humanity has been revealed in all its essential, 
primal nakedness. 

Statesmen piloting the ship of state have known that they 
were sailing tempestuous seas; even though at times the sur- 
face might not reveal the storm. ‘Torpedoes might strike 
when no warning periscope revealed the presence of the sub- 
marine. They knew the dangers of mines which might 
have been planted by traitor hands. And yet, no matter 
what or where the danger or how great the storm, they must 
sail boldly and courageously an uncharted sea. 

Figures of speech cannot convey in adequate form the real 
dangers and fears that have everywhere been present. For 
fifty years, with ‘slight disturbances, peace has reigned 
throughout the world; and fifty years brings to maturity and 
to places of responsibility a race of men untrained by expe- 
rience in great crises and carries from our midst those who 
once carried the burdens in similarly troublous times. The 
ages have given us this epitome of human experience and 
wisdom, “Old men for counsel, young men for war.” But 
we have no old men among us who have the experience, de- 
veloped and trained from actual contact with these titanic 
forces, who yet retain sufficient youth and vigor so that they 
do not shrink from the actual contact again with such 
conditions. To history alone can we turn for counsel in the 
present crises. If we can find a man whose life typifies the 
composite life of his day and generation, who yet met con- 
ditions in a hand to hand struggle and saw victory and 
peace light upon his banners, we may safely seek his counsel. 
Such a man was Lincoln. He grew to manhood familiar 
with and appreciating the problems of his day and the view 
of the average man in relation thereto. 

During fifty years prior to the Civil War, few saw the 
approaching conflict. None were specially trained with the 
expectation of solving the problems which arose. Looking 
at the problem as solved, we see that it was Lincoln’s dogged 
perseverance, his broad, accurate knowledge of human 
nature, his wonderful patience, and his great love and 
charity and self-abnegation more than any other qualities 
which enabled him to do for the world and for his nation 
what he did. He solved new, vital, national problems. He 
fought for what he believed to be best when few others 
than himself believed that what he proposed was best. He 
struggled in doubt and desperation. He was handicapped by 
lack of national preparation. He had to train and equip an 
army in the face of the disheartenments of defeat and active 
opposition. Yet eventually he won. Out of his experience, 
what would he say to us today? “Prepare. Be ready. Pray 
for guidance in the paths of peace, but of peace without dis- 
honor.” 


Recent Events Show Wisdom of Being Prepared 


Reasonable preparation for unexpected problems is not 
inconsistent with a proper solution of the problems of 
peace. Men today are discussing facts, and facts which 
they would not have believed two years ago could 
exist. We had been living in our emotions, in our hopes, 
in our desires along lines of human betterment, but August 
1, 1914, showed us a world stripped of the veneer of civiliza- 
tion. 

In Lincoln’s time the problems of the war were internal. 
Should war come today the problems will be largely external. 
We do well to consider that today the sun never sets upon 
our possessions, and no climatic conditions exist which must 
not be considered in a proper solution of our problems. 
Within our own borders heat and cold have divided us into 
the North and the South. Mountain ranges and great val- 
leys have divided us from East to West into at least four 
sections ; that part east of the Appalachian system along the 
seaboard; the great Mississippi Valley ; the mountain ranges 
of the Rockies, and the great coast line of the Pacific. And 


yet we are one. But out and beyond that, go to Alaska, v'th 
its wealth; go to Hawaii, with its strategic position in che 
Pacific; go to the Philippines, with our great national o)li- 
gation and its alluring opportunities for predatory acti a; 
go to Panama, with its millions of investments and with 
its strategic possibilities; all ours to control, to use and to 
possess, not only for ourselves, but for the world. 

We should be prepared for peace, and if we are prop: ‘ly 
prepared for peace, in view of our world-wide possessions 
and problems and in the light of present day conditions, we 
must be prepared for the possibilities of war. 


Military Training in Schools 


Some of the problems that are confronting us need but to 
be stated in order for the solution to appear. Let us be 
more sane in our discusion of these, our present problems, 
Let us believe that the other man may have honest differ- 
ences of opinion with us, based upon reason. Let each of us 
have a faith and have a reason for our faith; and let us be 
broad-minded enough to consider the reasons which actu:ite 
the other party, and either show him wherein his reasoning 
is fallacious or accept his for ours. If we will do this, we will 
remove the opportunity for nations abroad to think of us 
as a disrupted, disorganized conglomeration of people who 
could not unite against a common enemy. 

What do the problems of peace require? Training, 
knowledge, skill, discipline, obedience to commands of supe- 
riors, team work. Youth is the period for this training, 
There is no escape from the requirements just enumerated, 
I therefore suggest that a proper training for peace would 
be much advanced if, in our public schools, beginning with 
the seventh grade, attention were given to drills and 
maneuvers; that in the high schools more attention should 
be given it; that there should be no college in the land 
which did not require membership in a military organization 
connected therewith. 

There is no other nation today with the extent of coast line 
which we have; no nation whose possessions are more widely 





WILLIAM R. MOSS, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Spoke on Preparedness 


scattered than our own, and these possessions and these 
coast lines can be defended only with a navy. How great 
a navy is required, I do not know. But I do know that a 
proper preparation for peace requires a navy of sufficient size 
to protect our possessions and ourselves against the world. 
There are men who know what these requirements ‘are. 
These men are patriotic. I would set them to the task of 
telling us what our needs are and how these can best be 
supplied. 


Employ Soldiers in Conservation 


Today we talk much of conservation of natural resources— 
that they should be conserved and developed for the common 
good. Many resent the opportunities now existing for in- 
vestment of private wealth in the exploitation of these re- 
sources. Very well, save and develop these resources for 
the common good. But how? Raise an army of at least 
500,000 men. Pay the soldiers wages such as will attract 
self-respecting, intelligent young manhood; give them the 
drill and training requisite to make them soldiers, but use 
only a part of their time for that. The rest of their time 
could be properly employed in conservation enterprises 
which would save our natural resources for all of our people 
and at the same time train these young men so that when 
they leave their Governmental employment they would be 
better prepared for the ordinary vocations of peace. 

We can bring the problem of preparation home to each 
individual in this. No nation of the world contains such 
a conglomerate of humanity as does our nation. Statistics 
show that during the years 1910 to 1915 there came to 
this country a horde from foréign lands, 1,500,000, illiterate, 
so that by reason of this influx our percentage of illiteracy 
is greater than is the illiteracy of certain other nations of 
the world. The solution of that problem is yours and miize. 
We cannot escape its penalties nor its obligations, and upon 
its solution rests the stability of the Government. Rome 
fell because it could not assimilate and train to its ideals 
the hordes brought in and descending upon it. Shall ve 
learn the lesson to be gained therefrom? 

Lincoln longed for, labored for, prayed for peace, and yet 
always peace without dishonor. Do we want less? [.0. 


Our lives have been largely spent under peaceful conditior's. 
We know not the horrors and ravages of war, except “Ss 
related to us, and yet there are those of us who realize that 
the peace which we have was purchased for us by the blood 
of our ancestors, and we deem its blessing so great and ‘0 
essential to posterity that, if need be, we will repurchase {or 
them this priceless heritage. But, whether that be necessary 
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or ot, we shall prepare for peace, having in mind that to 
prevare for peace may be justified at any moment by the 
eal’ to war. 

‘he banquet was preceded by a brief business meeting 
for the election of officers. I. D. Vincent, of Ottawa, 
presided. C. 8, Somerville, of Chicago, of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Company, which he declared was 
nov operating in five States and saving from 40 to 50 
perent of the cost of industrial insurance to the insured, 
talked briefly on ‘‘Compensation Insurance’’ and re- 
ferred to a recent decision of Adams, Crews, Bobb & 
We:teott, attorneys of the [Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Su ply Dealers’ Association, that the claim of an in- 
jured employee would have precedence over that of a ma- 
terial man against a contractor. Section 21 of the Com- 
pensation Act of Illinois provides that ‘‘in case of in- 
solveney of the employer, every decision of the Industrial 
Board for compensation under this act shall, upon the 


filing of a certified copy of the decision with the recorder 
of deeds of a county, constitute a lien upon all property 
of the employer within said county, paramount to all of 
the claims or liens, except for wages and taxes and mort- 
gages or trust deed, and such liens shall be enforced by 
order of the court.’’ 

The following officers were elected: 

President—W. I’. Stevens, LaSalle. 

Vice president—A. C, Allen, Marseilles. 

Directors—T. A. Pettigrew, Streator; J. W. Singer, Ot- 
tawa; F. K. Stevens, Oglesby; Samuel Pilsen, Peru; F. B. 
Elliott, LaSalle. 

Mr. Elliott subsequently was elected secretary. 

The following committee was appointed to-evolve a 
scheme of local credits for the members of the club: 
L. M. Bayne, Ottawa; Frank Sanders, Ottawa; R. A. 
Carter, Ottawa; F. B. Elliott, LaSalle; C. S. Cash, 
Granville. 





LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE THE COUNTRY OVER 





Exchanges and Clubs Hold Interesting Meetings—New Insurance Arrangement in Canada 
: —Detroit Builders to Banquet 





NEW MEMBERS JOIN IN CORN COB SMOKE 


Houston, TEx., March 6.—The new associate mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Club of Houston who were 
elected at a recent meeting were welcomed with a Dutch 
luncheon and smoker at the Bender Hotel Saturday 
night. Nearly two hundred members and their friends 
were present and after an excellent menu was served, 
the corn cobs were passed around and a program of en- 
tertainment given by special artists. 

President Thomas C. Spencer and Vice President 
Luther M. Hogsett delivered short addresses of welcome 
to the new members and Maurice Hirsch and James Mce- 
Cone responded in behalf of the latter. Former Con- 
gressman Daniel Garrett made a short address. 

This was the first of a series of similar affairs which 
will be given at intervals during the year. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 9.—The next regular meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
Tuesday evening, March 17, at the New Vendome Hotel. 
At this meeting the recently appointed codperative com- 
mittee is expected to make a report on the establishment 
of a lumbermen’s bureau to work in connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce. 





TOLEDO LUMBERMEN’S CLUB TO MEET 


ToLEDO, OHIO, March 7.—The Toledo Lumbermen’s 
Club, comprising the manufacturing, wholesaling and re- 
tailing trade, will hold its next meeting Friday evening, 
March 17. 


PREPARES FOR ANNUAL MEETING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 6.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
at its meeting this evening began preparations for the 
annual meeting and election May 1, by the appointment 
of two committees to select tickets. In accordance with 
the rules President William Duhlmeier appointed one 
committee, consisting of Fred Mowbray, of Mowbray & 
Robinson; Charles F, Shiels, of C. F. Shiels & Co., and 
R. L. Gilbert, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Company. 
A second committee was named by the membership, con- 
sisting of A. V. Jackson, of the A. V. Jackson Trustee 
Company; S. W. Richey, of Richey, Halstead & Quick, 
and George M. Morgan, of the Nicola, Stone & Meyers 
Company. . The committees will report nominations for 
all officers at the April meeting. 

The old corporation, the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincin- 
nati Company, was dissolved by a vote of the membership, 
and the charter will be surrendered to the secretary of 
state. The company had no assets or liabilities. The 
club now is operating under a new State charter which 
provides for a corporation not for profit. The old club 
was incorporated for profit. The change was in com- 
plianee with the new constitution adopted some time ago. 

George L. Forester, secretary of the Western Carolina 
Lumber & Timber Association, and L. F. Deininger, sec- 
retary of the Cincinnati Service Company, were elected 
associate members. 

‘he next meeting will be held April 3. 








LUMBER EXCHANGE ORGANIZES — 


(iNomnNaATI, OHIO, March 7,—The Lumber Exchange 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce was organized 
tody by the election of the following board of directors, 
folowing the adoption of the constitution: 

tor one year—Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling Com- 
Par; H. J. Lewin, of the A. M. Lewin Lumber Company, and 
F. \\. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & Robinson Company. 


' or two years—George M. Morgan, of the Nicola Stone & 
M) vs Company; William J. Eckman, of the M. B. Farrin 
Lu: ver Company, and E. J. Thoman, of the E. J. Thoman 
Lies ber Company. 


or three years—J. H. Doppes, of the J. B. Doppes Sons 
ber Company; J. Watt Graham, of the Graham Lumber 
oany (Ltd.). and Dwight Hinckley, of Dwight Hinckley 
‘ber Company. 
i¢ board organized by electing William “J. Eckman, 
pry ident; George M. Morgan, vice president; Dwight 
Hi ckley, secretary and J. H. Doppes, treasurer. 

he committee on constitution, named at a previous 
me\ing and consisting of E. J. Thoman, J. H. Doppes, 
V. %. Kirkpatrick, E. F. Owens and H. A. Freiberg, 
Te; rted draft of a constitution, the first of the kind for 
any such organization of lumbermen as a subsidiary of 
a‘ uamber of Commerce in Ohio, and which was unani- 
mously adopted. 
_- der the bylaws clause President Eckman appointed 
Chester F, Korn, chairman, and E. J. Thoman and 


i 
Ce 
Ly 


George M. Morgan a committee to prepare bylaws and 
rules for trading which will be reported to an early 
meeting of the exchange. Before these are adopted no 
official trading will be done. The directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have assigned a special room for the 
use of the exchange between the hours of 12 and 1:30 
p- m., which will be equipped with blackboards and 
record books. 

At the close of the meeting the first trade, an unof- 
ficial one, was made between J. Watt Graham, seller, and 
I. N. Asher, buyer. 





BUILDERS’ & TRADERS’ EXCHANGE ELEOTS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7.—At the annual election of 
the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, of Cincinnati, the 
following of the ‘‘Red,’’ or regular, ticket were elected: 

President—William H. Miller. 

Vice president—Joseph McDermott. 

Treasurer—George W. Baker. 

ee C. Bunyan, William Harig and B. J. 

The only winner on the independent ticket was A. F. 
Otte, jr., who was elected secretary. At the luncheon 
which was served while the balloting was in progress, 
A. A. Winegartner, assistant secretary of the organiza- 
tion, made a report on what he had heard and seen at 
the national convention in Baltimore. 





‘‘PISH FESTIVAL’’ TO MARK ANNUAL 
BANQUET 


DETROIT, Micu., March 7.—Members of the Builders’ 
& Traders’ Exchange, of which W. A. C. Miller, the lum- 
berman, is president, have arranged for a ‘‘sea food 
soiree’’ and ‘‘fish festival’’ to mark its annual banquet 
this year. The banquet, followed by a vaudeville enter- 
tainment, will be staged at the Hotel Addison, Thurs- 
day evening, March 23. 

Reports will be given of the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Builders’ & Traders’ Association at Baltimore, 
which six Detroit lumbermen attended. There will be 
some speeches by notable men in the trade at the vaude- 
ville entertainment and the dinner. 

Last year over 400 tickets were sold, and many were 
unable to get a seat because they did not make reserva- 
tions in time. This year the number will be limited to 
400 guests. and members. 





TO ORGANIZE LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE 


Ottawa, ONT., March 9—Steps to form a Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Exchange along the lines approved at the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion in Ottawa in January have already been taken. 
After the principle of the scheme had been adopted at 
the annual meeting the matter of organization was re- 
ferred to a committee. This reported at a directors’ 
meeting held in this city two weeks ago and its sugges- 
tions have now been approved by the directors. The 
plan is to establish an inter-insurance organization in 
connection with sawmills, lumber yards and other plants 
but it will not be an association affair, though the asso- 
ciation will promote it and assist it so far as possible. 
It so happens that a United States concern known as 
the Lumbermen’s Fire Indemnity Contract has been 
operating an inter-insurance business in Canada and has 
done well, its losses during the last year amounting to 
less than 10 percent of its total premiums. The Amer- 
ican interests connected with the company have agreed 
to turn it over to Canadian lumbermen in return for 
$20,000, which is the amount of the Government deposit 
the founders of the firm had to put up at its inception. 
This will be done. A number of lumbermen in this city 
have already contributed toward the, scheme and it is 
stated that $10,000 has already been collected. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE IN MONTHLY 
MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 6.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was 
held last night, beginning with another very much appre- 
ciated first class dinner, served in Griffiths Hall. About 
sixty persons were present, representing forty-six mem- 
berships, and the affair was presided over by President 
Charles M. Chesnut. : 

J. Randall Williams, jr., chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, made’ a very eomplete and in- 
teresting report, stating that officials of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad had advised him that the embargo would be 
lifted from the greater part of the city on the following 











House of Providence, Detroit, Mich. 


An Aristocratic Flooring 
At The Regular Price 


This seems almost impossible, but it’s a fact. 
You'll find numerous mansions, apartment houses and 
public buildings entirely floored with 


Acorn Brand 
“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


but the best part of the whole deal is the fact that it 
doesn’t cost any more than ordinary hardwood floor- 
ing. This gives you dealers many advantages—you 
can sell it for moderate priced homes and be sure of 
satisfied customers. You will find our %’’ is in great 
demand for recovering old floors. 





Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
one car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All %” thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 


This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand.” 











**We Sell to Dealers Only” 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WesTEaN ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears : ecee we at 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 
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“pAGTER Bigyp 


1622 Clear 
LB) s 











—_ 
WEATHERBEST Siti 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. _ East Chicago, Ind. 














NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


B/|N all of the extensive 

fh; literature of the wood 
reservation industry. 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiringacompletesur- 
vey of theentireindustry.. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman | 
* 431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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The Latest 
NW Core layae! 
Silage 
Methods 


Tells you 

all there is to 

know about present- 

day silage feeding—how 

to build silos. Gives reliable 

and unbiased facts (we do not sell 

silos) on every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos—pit, brick, 

tile, cement, concrete silos—all modifications. 

Also covers every crop used for silage—41 of 

them. Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text books in 

colleges. Copyrighted November, 1914. Ten page 

index. We send it for 10c coin or stamps. Send 
for this new copy today. 


Silver’s “Ohio” 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet ‘‘Silo 
Filler Logic’’ which we send 
free. Enclose 10c and we send 
‘* Modern Silage Methods’’ 

ef with them. 


7 The Silver Mfg. Co. 
392 Broadway, Salem, O. 








CINCINNATI 


UA 
PLAIN AND QUARTERED 


Red ana White Oak 


and other Hardwoods. 


Even Color 
Soft Texture 


We have 35,000,000 feet dry stock—All of our own manu- 
facture from our owntimber grown in Eastern Kentucky. 











MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 








(Incorporated) 
WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Main Yard: Quicksand, Ky. 
8th and Horn Sts., ILLS: oe Ky. 
= CINCINNATI, OHIO. Hombre, Ky. = 
SV IMMUN LLL 
& e 
Also 
Hardwood Yellow Pine for 
Agrioultural 
Lumber Purposes. 
For Quick Shipment :— 
CHESTNUT CHERRY 


38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. Write for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. Prices. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. | 6,000 ft. 4 4—No. 1 and 2nds. 








Richey, Halsted & Quick, “su 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 


Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 














day. He said it semed as if the road is trying to be 
fair and urged all lumbermen to unload all cars at the 
very first possible moment, warning them against piling 
up a lot of shipments as soon as it is lifted, as this 
would cause another congestion. In the matter of delayed 
claims for freight undercharges, which had been up in 
his committee several times, he said it looked as if the 
consignees had better pay, and as a remedy suggested 
the urging of the passage of the H. R. bill 651, under 
which such claims would have to be made within two 
years, instead of being regulated by the State statute 
of limitations, as they are now. Following this report 
it was moved that a letter be sent to the members, ask- 
ing them to keep a car record as suggested, enclosing 
a blank form and asking them to send them to the com- 
mittee. This was immediately done. 





ONLY ROUTINE MATTERS CONSIDERED 


Battimore, Mp., March 7.—The monthly meeting of 
the managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Ex- 
change yesterday afternoon proved to be very short, 
only routine business coming up for consideration. Ques- 
tions connected with the grading of lumber are before 
one of the committees, but the latter is not yet ready 
to report. The quarterly meeting of the exchange at 
night in the Merchants’ Club was equally short, the 
members adjourning to enjoy the customary excellent 
luncheon. 


WILL HOLD ANNUAL ELECTION 


BurraLo, N. Y., March 8.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change will hold its annual meeting and election of 
officers next Saturday. President William P. Betts 
has gone to Philadelphia for a week or ten days and 
will visit the family homestead. He announced recently 
that he had determined not to be a candidate for the 
office again, but he has made a very acceptable president 
during his first year’s term and the lumbermen are desir- 
ous that he shall run again. 








ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE MEETING 
ANNOUNCED 


Chairman Guy H. Mallam announces for the ‘‘ Alex- 
andria District’? Lumbermen’s Exchange that its next 
meeting will be held at Shreveport, Tuesday, March 14, 
beginning at 12 o’clock, noon. This is the disposition 
of a conference that originally was to have been held 
jointly by the exchange and the directors and trade 
extension committee of the Southern Pine Association, 
at Alexandria, La., but the representatives of the 
Southern association have found that their attend- 
ance was impracticable. 

The Hotel Youree will be the headquarters for the 
Shreveport meeting, of which a notice says: ‘‘It is 
hoped a large attendance may be had, as the Lake 
Charles meeting showed the benefit of having these 
gatherings at different points, thus securing more in- 
terest in the movement to establish exchanges in other 
districts. Please use your efforts to induce other manu- 
facturers and interested parties to attend, assuring 
them of a cordial reception.’’ 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 4.—Were it not for a pro- 
nounced ear shortage and the ever growing difficulty to 
secure bottoms for coastwise and offshore shipments, busi- 
ness would be booming.. There is hope in sight, however, 
and relief is promised by the railroads, which are making 
strenuous attempts to move the tied-up cars. The Southern 
Pacific Company has been the worst affected so far, but is 
making some progress in its effort to remedy the situation. 
Another spell of cold weather struck the Columbia River 
section last week and deep snow in the hills will retard 
logging for a while. 

J. K. Gamble, with offices in the Yeon Building, this city, 
has started logging operations in a body of timber in Nehalem 
district that is being tapped by the new Kerry road that 
connects with the Astoria line of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle Railroad at Woods Landing. 

E. C. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., was in Portland this 
week on a tour of the Coast. Mr. Mershon stated that he 
has appointed W. S. Wilson, formerly connected here with the 
Berlin Machine Works, to represent W. B. Mershon at Seattle, 
Wash, 

Henry Turrish, of Duluth, Minn., who has been in Portland 
for several days looking over some of his large interests in 
timber and sawmills, believes that 1916 will be a fairly pros- 
perous one for the loggers and lumber manufacturers. Mr. 
Turrish is president of the Nehalem Timber & Logging Com- 
pany and is one of the heaviest stockholders in the Beaver 
Lumber Company and the Western Timber Company, both 
of which have offices here. 

The Howe Shingle Company, at Shamokawa, has not yet 
resumed operations and Mr. Howe states that the plant will 
be idle until a larger margin of profit becomes available. 
He says that with logs at the going prices there is nothing 
in it to manufacture shingles for anyone who must buy the 
logs in the open market. 

Rebuilding of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company’s mill 
here is progressing rapidly and it is intended to be ready for 
cutting again in sixty davs. 

Roger Murphy has entered the employ of the Douglas Fir 
Lumber Comnany, of Portland, to look after buving among 
the mills tributarv to this city. Mr. Murphy has been in 
the sales and buying denartments of concerns in the Puget 
Sound country for several vears. Sam P. Johns, ir.. has also 
become connected with the Douglas Fir Lumber Company. 
and will onen a buving office in Seattle. Mr. Johns is well 
known in the Puget Sound countrv. having for a number of 
vears been manager of the Commercial Shingle Company, of 
Bellingham, Wash., and hefore that has been connected 
with various Seattle and Tacoma lumber concerns. 

R. W. Forbes, of Sullivan & Forbes (Inc.), local wholesale 
Iumbermen, who has been renresenting the concern in the 
East for several years and is located at New London, Conn., 
was in Portland this week renewing old acausintances. Mr. 
Forbes is auite optimistic regarding the lumber and _ busi- 
ness conditions generally in the East. F. A. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of the company, says that orders are coming in very 
plentifullv, and that recent advances in prices are being 
very well maintained. Mr. Sullivan feels confident of a 


firm lumber market for at least several months, 





ee, 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 7.—The logging situation has 
shown still further improvement during the last week 
and more logs are coming out. The Valley Log Loading 
Company has started up one of its machines and will begin 
operating others as soon as weather and log supply conditions 
permit. Some of the mills in both North and New South 
Memphis, which were recently closed down on account of 
high water, have resumed, but some of them are short of 
logs and are unable to start their machinery. There have 
been further rains in the Memphis territory during the last 
week and the ground has been kept thoroughly watersoaked, 
This is particularly true of the low lands, from which most 
of the timber is gotten out, with the result that, while some 
improvement has appeared, this has not been as rapid as 
expected. 

Production of hardwood lumber in this section is stil] 
very much restricted on account of the inadequate supply 
of logs, and this condition, it is believed by hardwood manu- 
facturers, will continue for some time unless there is a (is- 
tinct change for the better in the weather. ‘Traffic conditions 
have shown distinct improvement and nothing remains now 
but for the ground to become dry enough to enable men and 
teams to work successfully in the woods and particularly 
in those lying in the lowlands. 

The plant of the Columbus Lumber Company, at (Co. 
lumbus, Miss., after having been closed down for eighteen 
months, has resumed operation. This is the largest indus- 
trial enterprise in Columbus and much satisfaction is ex- 
pressed over the fact that it has been able to start its ma- 
chinery. = 

Building operations in Memphis during February involved 
a total of $205,565, an increase of $103,630, or slightly more 
than 100 percent as compared with the previous year. 
feature of the report of the building commissioner was the 
large percentage of residence construction. The building out- 
look is regarded as excellent for the spring season not only 
aoe but also throughout the territory tributary to 

his city. 


OTHER POETS THAN OURS. 


New Or.EANS, La., March 6.—The car supply situa- 
tion in south Mississippi has gone from bad to verse. A 
few days ago—in a moment of desperation, no doubt— 
J. H. Nason, dispatcher-agent of the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad at Hattiesburg, wired the following appeal 
to W. E. Leonard, superintendent, and J. H. Brown, 
general freight agent, at Hattiesburg and Gulfport, 
respectively : 

No empties yesterday, none today, 
We are losing business in every way; 
Lindsey Wagon and Laurel Oil Mill 
Have many orders we cannot fill: 
Eastman-Gardiner and Wausau Town 
Must have cars or mills shut down; 
Many other shippers are suffering, too, 
And constantly asking, what we intend to do. 
Please advise what I may say 2 
To encourage them all to ship our way. 
J. R. Nason, Dispatcher-Agent G. & S. I. 


The net result in the way of empties for the ‘‘ Yellow 
pine capital’’ is not known, but the poetical responses 
were prompt. Superintendent Leonard sent the follow- 
ing gem hurtling over the wire to the Laurel appellant: 


Your message regarding car shortage has been received. 
We cannot tell now when the situation will be relieved. 
We are making every effort that can be brought to bear 
To induce connections to give us a good share 

Of any empty cars they may have on this line, 

Even tell them bad order cars we would not decline. 
However, in the meantime, all we can say, 

Is continue to shoot the bull in your usual good way. 


General Freight Agent Brown ante’d thus: 


Dear Sir: Referring to yours of the 24th instant regard- 
ing car shortage, would advise that— 
The car situation is yet on the blink, 
In spite of our efforts with paper and ink 
And telegraph = 














improve 
at. 


But we're after them daily, 
And hope before long 
To change the tune of that misery song— 
That dirge 7 Laurel 
as 


wrote 
us. 


Since writing the spasm you’ve had some relief, 
Which ought, in a measure, assuage your grief 
If not to 
entirely 
remove 


Then, too, Mr. Leonard is making some fuss 
And every once in a while shoots a pious cuss 
At those “Sons 
1) 


” 


sausage 
connections. 


Tell Eastman-Gardiner and Wausau, too, 
And all our friends, both tried and true, 
That we're doing all white men can do 
In an effort to 
relieve 


e 
tension. 


Now, a word to yourself, for it’s self above all, 

As you value your rep, don’t lose a haul 
On account of 

this 

temporary 

_ Shortage. 

As these poetical effusions trickled over the wires the 
contagion spread, and it is rumored that a considerable 
percentage of the G. & 8. I. forces have been assiduously 
wooing the muse on the subject of ‘‘empties.’’ Poetry, 
so-called, is said to be accumulating by the armful, and 
a straight carload of the same may be shipped by the 
Laurel agent aboard the first ‘‘empty’’ that happens 
along. 

EGYPTIAN imports from the United States during 1915 
amounted to $5,173,110 and exports to the United States 
$24,524,847. According to customs returns the United 
States not only increased sales by 136 percent but also 
doubled its purchases from Egypt. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


THE MAN FROM UTOPIA AGAIN 


‘‘Well, I see that the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Insurance Association 
has amended its constitution so that the Northwestern retailers can arrange 
their dates next year so as not to conflict with somebody else,’’ said the 
Man from Utopia when he dropped in last night. ‘‘The Massachusetts 
retailers,’’ he continued, ‘‘also set their meeting for a Friday and Satur- 
day this year and are not afraid of the Saturday hoodoo. Down at Phila- 
delphia they are talking about scheduling their meeting so it will not con- 
flict with the New York retailers. Secretary Hollis, of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, says he is ready to meet with some of the other 
secretaries next November and fix up a schedule.’’ 

‘Tt looks like something may come from that idea after all,’’ we said. 

‘*Yes,’? he replied, ‘‘but don’t overlook the fact that it has difficulties. 
For instance President Good, of Nebraska, says that, because of the long 
distances in his State, a Monday or Saturday meeting is pretty nearly 
impossible. But I honestly believe that next year is going to show a 
marked improvement in the matter of convention dates.’’ 

‘“You deserve a lot of credit for that.’’ 

‘‘Not at all. The thing that is doing it is this new trade extension idea. 
The retail association workhorses, the fellows who make the meetings pos- 
sible, realize that the other elements of the business who come to the 
meetings are not merely an unavoidable evil. They are inclined to Arthur 
Holmes’ idea that you ought to quit holding ‘conventions’ and begin hold- 
ing ‘schools of instruction.’ And, believe me, all the instructing is not 
going to be done by the manufacturers and wholesalers. They have some- 
thing to learn as well. They all ought to learn a lot about what lumber 
is, and what it is for, and how it ought to be made to be made for what 
it is for. The retail associations do a lot of work each year, but the 
annual convention is the visible thing they do, the thing the member can 
seo and in which he can participate; and the secretary and president who 
use every means to make the meeting educational in character, presenting 
the best minds in the trade and the most graphic exhibits at the largest 
number of meetings, are helping their own association, and all associations, 
and the whole lumber trade.’’ 














Enthusiasm will start the big load, but 
Work is the best horse for the long haul. 





‘*PROVIDING EMPLOYMENT’’ 


‘Mr. Stephens, of California,’’ says the record, ‘‘introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the committee on roads and ordered 
to be printed.’’ 

California, of course, we know, 
but we do not at the moment re- 
eall Mr. Stephens. However, we 
assume that he is a member of 
Congress. His bill is interesting 
and has undoubted merits. It is a 
bill ‘‘to acquire, construct and main- 
tain a national defense highway; to 
provide employment for citizens of 
the United States and to physically 
and mentally educate them for de- 
fense.’? 

The road is to circle the United 
States just within the border. It is 
to start at Los Angeles, which we 
suspect is in Mr. Stephens’ district, a 
pass along our southern borderline, then up through our well known 
seaside resorts, across the northern States back to the coast, and eventu- 
ally to Los Angeles and San Diego. It would be an awful thing for a 
man to get lost on it and make the circle a few times before he realized 
he was lost; but so many of our own States are now becoming arid that 
this would not be likely to happen. 

But there are things about this bill to which we must object. It is 
not the way he has split the infinitive in the title; it is not because 
we are against preparedness, especially when we don’t know what pre- 
paredness is; there are other reasons. 

All people know the danger of miscellaneous correspondence: You 
never know when a letter is going to show up again marked ‘‘ Exhibit 
A’’. Now, sadly enough, Mr. Stephens wrote a letter in support of his 
bill. Alas, if he hadn’t sent the letter we might have been for the bill. 

Mr. Stephens wants the highway ‘‘to be used in times of peace by 
automobiles, auto trucks and other vehicles for commercial or healthful 
purposes.’’? Now, no occasion is a time of peace when an automobile 
is loose on the road. And as for your health, no one yet has claimed 
that auto-dodging is healthful, even with all the good exercise that it 
entails, 

But the thing to which we especially and cordially object is the propo- 
sition ‘‘to provide employment for citizens of the United States’’. Mr. 
Stephens says in his letter that it will be ‘‘A national highway, 10,000 
miles long, that will give work at good wages for many years to at 
least 100,000 American citizens in good times and to several times that 
number in ‘hard times’.’’ Not that we object to the citizens of the 
United States being employed. If anybody wants to work, that is his 
own business, like smoking, or playing pool, or betting on a hoss. But 
the idea of appropriating money ‘‘to provide employment’’ is one of 
the economic fallacies of the time that always gets our angora. 

When we have a snowfall some fool newspaper always says, ‘‘In 
one way it was a blessing, as it will provide employment for a large 
number of men’’. The fact that it will increase public expenditure 
seems to be quite overlooked. Coming down on the street car to the 
picture-show Saturday night we were nearly licked by a cigarmaker 
when he complained that five hundred cigarmakers had been thrown 
out of employment by Chicago’s dry Sunday and we said that never- 
theless it was a good thing. He couldn’t see that one man out of a 
job was better than a hundred in a Sunday saloon—not when he is the 
man, 

Appropriating public money to ‘‘provide employment’’ has been a 
pet device of the politician for these many years. It is time for us to 
See that it is about as foolish economically as burning down a building 
to provide employment for the firemen, or refusing to stop an epidemic 
because it will throw a lot of ambulance drivers out of work. 





Please show some get up and get: 
get up and get busy or get up and get 
out. 








THE PORTRAIT GALLERY— 


RICHARD KLEINPELL, FLINT, MICH. 


We knew him when he peddled boards 
All over Michigan ; 

Now in the lumber House of Lords 
He is a mighty man. 

A salesman so successful he, 
He worked away so hard 

He had sufficient presently 
In Flint to buy a yard. 


And now the retail dealers where 
He orders used to woo 

Have made him president of their 
Association, too. 

So, salesmen, all you other guys 
From Holland to the Thumb, 

Behold, if you are really wise, 
How great you may become! 





DID YOU TODAY? 
Did you today 
Dream of the things to do?— 
Something to say 
To hearten a friend or two? 
Something to plan, 
Something you might begin? 
Something a man 
Wrestles, and glories in? 


Heaven the road will seem 
All of the way 

If you but dream your dream. 
Did you today? 


Did you today? 
What of your yester-dreams? 
When the first ray 
Out of the morning beams 
Do you begin 
Yesterday’s dream to do? 
Working to win, 
Making the dream come true? 


Yesterday’s star has gleamed, 
Leading the way; 

That that you only dreamed 
Did you today? 





LIFE 
A smile—a babe at play; 
A kiss—and two are one; 
A song—upon the way; 
A tear—and life is done; 


To part a little while; 
To wait a little—then 

A tear, a song, a kiss, a smile, 
For we shall meet again. 





THE CROAKER 
A crow flew up to the highest limb 
Of the highest old dead pine, 
And the world was the gloomiest place 
to him, 
For the crow couldn’t see a sign 
Of a blossom red 
On that pine tree dead 
Nor a berry to quench his thirst; 
And he said, said he, 
In his old pine tree, 
‘Well, isn’t this world the worst??? 


I know some men who are like that 
crow 
Who pick out a gloomy spot; 
They = see no sign in the world be- 


ow 
Of the joy that the world has got. 
My boy, don’t you 
Be a pessimist, too, 
With a face that as black as coke— 
Don’t sit like him 
On an old dead limb 
And croak, and croak, and croak. 





| HARDWOODS 


a 





3,000,000 Feet 


Soft 


"% | Yellow 


Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2 and 
3 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
for mixed cars always on sticks. 


irs 98" POPLAR caserowuer 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 























N the Furniture and Sash | 

and Door factories GUM 
has been given preference be- 
cause it possesses the grain 
and figure required for panels, | 
table and bureau tops, etc. 

Our GUM has been particu- 
larly favored by many because 
of its unusually high quality 


Why not try it? P 
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Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 
anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 


Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mangminee 








ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAGO 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI: 


Makers of BLUE OAK 


POINTER BRAND 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU 





‘“*‘The Quality Handles.”’ 





Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman pic's, Chicago 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
YELLOW PINE ssoxt'tear 


SHORT LEAF 
NORTHERN 


SOUTHERN HARDWOO DS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


a 


Chicago, Ill. 











de 
For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 


an. Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


Sy 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. a 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
; : CORK WHITE PINE 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


. - ; also— 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work 
YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 








General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


_ BROS. LUMBER CO. | 

















PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(FOREST LUMBER CO. ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


a coe ee. PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 




















Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*™ @ucace” 











ASKS FOR OLD RAILROAD TIES 


British Government Places Order for 100,000 with 
Eastern Railroad 


Boston, Mass., March 8.—The British Government has 
asked the Boston & Maine Railroad for 100,000 cast-off 
railroad ties to be delivered at once for use in con- 
structing trenches in France. It is understood here that 
other American railroads have been given similar orders 
and that the total order for New England alone is for 
500,000 ties. The British Government offers 5 cents per 
tie, and will also pay for transportation and labor or 
other expenses in procuring and preparing the ties for 
shipment. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad is unable to deliver any 
ties just at present, but the company has sent orders 
over its entire system that, until further notice, no ties 
shall be burned, sold or otherwise disposed of. It has 
been the practice here to burn all old ties, after they 
are removed and piled, in bonfires by the roadbed. No 
extensive use for this discarded material has heretofore 
existed. 

Lumber dealers handling ties believe that this demand 
from England for railroad ties may have some influence 
in hastening the removal of all old ties and hence in 
stimulating the demand for new railroad, ties. 





SHOULD TURN TREES INTO HOMES 


The Industrial Lumber Company, manufacturer of 
Caleasieu brand longleaf yellow pine with mills at Eliza- 
beth and Oakdale, La., is getting out a very interesting 


- little publication which it calls its ‘‘ Long Leaf Letter,’’ 


a monthly message to the company’s friends and custom- 
ers. The February issue of the letter received recently 
contains a splendid picture of Edward E. Krauss, the 
sales manager of the Industrial Lumber Company, with 
a brief biographical sketch taken from one of the lumber 
journals, a letter to the trade by Robert M. Hallowell, 
the company’s president, in which he suggests that ‘‘the 
lumberman’s business ought not to be so much that of 
turning trees into dollars as of turning trees into homes, 
barns and bridges and the other things that men need 
whereby to do their work in the world and be happy.’’ 
Also some interesting correspondence from customers and 
some statistical information regarding longleaf pine. 
The letter is very ereditably printed, and is put up in 
such attractive form that it is sure to gain wide atten- 
tion. 





PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


OsHKOSH, WIS., March 7.—The copper country, mean- 
ing the upper peninsula of Michigan, is having its an- 
nual cedar pole harvest, and thereby hangs a tale of 
cooperation and conservation that well might be emulated 
in other centers in the use of other woods. The Hough- 
ton County Electric Light Company encourages the 
growing of cedar by offering a ready market for all 
available cedar poles. For days now teams have been 
hauling poles to the company’s stock pile or bank near 
the foot of Portage Street at Houghton. They are being 
piled up to await the demand that might grow out of a 
sleet storm, a wind storm, a fire or an extension of the 
service lines. 

There is a tradition among public service men in the 
copper country and elsewhere that a pole will last longer 
in the climate in which it is grown. The Houghton 
company insists on huying its poles in the copper coun- 
try—purchasing from farmers, small jobbers or big log- 
ging companies. This is done with a view of helping the 
home producer. There is an economic factor in the idea 
for if a man in Houghton County owns a cedar swamp 
he can make it a continuous source of income by apply- 
ing the conservation principle, only cutting trees that 
have attained the proper height. The smaller commer- 
cial pole, 25 feet in length, brings him about $3. The 
increase in cost of poles beyond that length increases 
in greater proportion so that a pole 50 feet long will 
bring $9. 





ADVISES LEARNING NEW CODE 


OSHKOSH, WIS., March 7.—‘‘ Builders who are making 
plans for the coming season will do well to get ac- 
quainted with the State building code if they have not 
already done so,’’ says Chairman J. D. Beck, of the Wis- 
consin industrial commission which administers the law, 
in a bulletin, copies of which have been received in this 
city. The Wisconsin building code has been in force 
for more than a year and is pretty well known to archi- 
tects and builders in the larger cities. In many of the 
smaller towns, however, costly mistakes have been made 
through the ignorance of the code’s requirements. In two 
recent cases the commission found living rooms had been 
built without outside windows as demanded by the code, 
and the owners were put to considerable extra expense 
which they might have avoided by consulting the law in 
the first instance. The commision finds, says Mr. Beck, 
that infrequently the small town contractors are sold an 
inferior grade of material which does not come up to 
the legal standard. Such inferior material, which never 
could be sold in larger cities like Milwaukee or Chicago, 
invariably proves unsafe and unsatisfactory in the long 
run. 

Builders can avoid these difficulties by writing to the 
industrial commission at Madison or by sending building 
plans to the commission for approval. The State build- 
ing code, through its standards, helps the owner and the 
contractor to get their money’s worth and also protects 
the public against unsafe buildings. The prospective 
builder, however, need have no fear that he will find its 








requirements excessive or unreasonable because the co.|: 
was drafted by a committee of experienced architects a): 
has been approved by practically all the architects in t 
State. 


a 
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GIVE COURSE IN TELEPHONY 


DENVER, CoLo., March 7.—With the recent completi: 
of more than 2,500 miles of telephone lines in this di 
trict Smith Riley, district forester, has begun a con 
spondence course for the 250 forest rangers to instru { 
them in telephone efficiency as an aid to better prote 
tion of the 21,000,000 acres of timber lands in their care 
from the ravages of fire. 

The mail course is an innovation, being without prec.- 
dent anywhere, and teaches the rangers the elements « 
electricity and magnetism on which the telephone app::- 
ratus is based. Detailed drawings show how each part ‘s 
constructed, and in each instance the theory of tic 
grounded telephone mechanism is explained. The les- 
sons, which require from three to six months to complete, 
are followed by practical demonstrations in the forests 
by District Telephone Engineer Kyle and his assistants. 

The present telephone system in this district hs 
entailed an expenditure of $250,000. It is to promote 
telephone efficiency and insure against the failure of the 
lines to work properly in emergency that the course has 
been inaugurated. 





HYMENEAL 














MORRILL-BRONSON.—Miss Doris Eronson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clyde Bronson, of Seattle, was 
married to George Crawford Morrill at the Church of the 
Epiphany, Seattle, February 26. The bride’s father is 
secretary and treasurer of the Day Lumber Co., Big 
Lake, Wash., one of the best known lumber manufactur- 
ing concerns on the north Coast, and the groom is a 
teller in the Metrepolitan Bank of Seattle, which is quite 
largely a lumbermen’s bank, being located in the White 
Building. Mr. Morrill is a native of Big Rapids, Mich., 
where his parents were old-time friends of the Bronsons. 
Miss Lois Bronson, a sister of the bride, was bridesmaid 
and Warren Hinton attended the groom. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morrill will be at home after May 1 at 1132 Thirty-eighth 
Avenue, Seattle. 





GROVER-JONES.—Myron Hubert Grover jr., of Hilt, 
Cal., was united in marriage February 15 at Hornbrook, 
Cal., to Miss Helen Margaret Jones, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Jones of that city. Mr. Grover is yard 
superintendent of the lumber department of the Fruit 
Growers Supply Co., Hilt, Cal., of which his father 
M. H. Grover, is general manager. He is an industrious 
young man of unusual ability and has been brought up 
in the lumber business. Since leaving the University of 
California at Berkeley he has been assisting his father in 
the manufacturing and logging operations at Hilt. The 
bride is a charming young lady with a host of friends. 
The newly married -couple will make their home at Hilt. 


TEBB-STEEN.—Thomas Wilberforce Tebb, sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., 
surprised his many friends on the north Coast by quietly 
going to Spokane, Wash., where February 28 he was 
married to Mrs. Jennie Rutherford Steen, daughter of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rutherford, of St. Paul, Minn. The happy 
couple are spending their honeymoon at Spokane and 
Portland, and will be at home after March 15 at 5020 
South Yakima Avenue, Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Tebb has 
been with the Pacific Lumber Agency for a number of 
years, with the exception of a year or so, when he was 
manager of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
at Hoquiam, until its plant was shut down a couple of 
years ago,-when he returned to the agency. He has 
many friends both in and out of the lumber trade who 
wish him and his wife much happiness. 


KEENE-GURDY.—The marriage of Wilson B. Keene, 
second vice president of the Hilton-Dodge Transporta- 
tion Co., a subsidiary concern of the Hilton-Dodge Lum- 
ber Co., to Miss Marie W. Gurdy, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H,. O. Gurdy, of Rockland, Me., was_ celebrated 
March 1 at the home of the bride. The Rev. P. A. Allen, 
of the Rockland Universalist church officiated, using the 
Episcopalian service. Miss Ruth Gurdy, a sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor. Miss Virginia was flower 
girl Miss Mary Keene, a sister of the bridegroom, 
played the wedding march. The bride has been con- 
nected with the extension service of the University of 
Maine as State leader of the girls’ agricultural clubs 
in-Maine. Mr. and Mrs. Keene will reside in New York, 
where Mr. Keene has his headquarters, 


BISSELL-SCHULZ.—One of the prettiest weddings ever 
seen in Laurel, Miss., ‘took place in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church March 1, when Murray Howard Bissell and Miss 
Merle Louise Schulz were united in marriage by the 
Rev. L. W. Rose, assisted by Archbishop Smeade. The 
groom is a son of S. B. Bissell, treasurer and manager 
of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co.. at Laurel, and the 
bride is a daughter of R. C. Schulz, manager of the 
Marathon Lumber Co., also of Laurel. Following the 
ceremony and reception the young couple left for an 
extended wedding trip in Cuba. Among the out-of-town 
relatives and guests present for the occasion were the 
following: Mrs. Arthur Spear, of Portland, Me.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacoby, of Merrill. Wis.; Miss Nina Griffith, of 
Chicago; Miss Lula Zinck, of Janesville, Wis.; Miss Grace 
Norton, of Lincoln. Neb.; W. H. Bissell and B. F. Ham- 
mond, of Wausau, Wis. 


CHURCHILL-JONES.—President of the Churchill- 
Milton Lumber Co., of Louisville, Ky., John Churchill 
and Miss Lucy Jones, daughter of Saunders Jones, were 
united in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Louisville, March 8. The ceremony was verformed by 
the Rev. Dr. James G. _Minnegerode. Following the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Churchill left for a_ bridal tour 
of a month through the South, after which they will 
make their home for the time with the bride’s parents. 
Both are prominent in Louisville social circles. 


BOLINGER-WINSTON.—A wedding of interest ‘0 
southern lumber circles was_solemnized recently «t 
Bolinger, La., when Miss Sue Winston hecame the brie 
of Clarence Bolinger, son of M. S. Bolinger, gener2l 
manager of the Bossier Parish properties of t¢ 
Bolinger Lumber Co. The bride and gro m left for Silas, 
Ala., where Mr. Bolinger will be connected with t!© 
new mill of the Bolinger Lumber Co. 


ORGERON-WHITE.—The marriage of EF. A. ‘ 
a member of the accounting staff of the Miller-Li! 
Lumber Co., of Orange, Tex., to Miss Minnie White, of 
Crowley. La., has been announced. The young couple a7 
expected to reach Orange next week, where they w’!l 
take up their residence. 
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PERFECT ORGANIZATION OF COOPERAGE INDUSTRIES 





Purpose Is to Defend Wooden Barrel From Encroachment by Competitive Packages — 
Traffic Manager Talks on Reclassification Case 





St. Louis, Mo., March 8.—The organization of the 
Cooperage Industries was perfected at a joint meeting 
of the representatives of the National Coopers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ 
Association held at the Planter Hotel, this city, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, March 7 and 8. 

The common purpose of the organization is to defend 
the wooden barrel from encroachment by  substi- 
tute packages and by a vigorous campaign of publicity, 
get back certain lines of commodities that in the last 
few years have been experimenting with metal containers, 
which have in a measure proved unsatisfactory. 

The National Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has a large membership extending all over the 
United States. At its annual meeting held in Memphis 
in January the proposed consolidation was finally decided 
on. The'National Coopers’ Association usually holds its 
meetings in St. Louis, and it, too, has a very extensive 
membership. 

About one hundred and fifty representatives were pres- 
ent at the meeting when it convened at 10 o’clock Tues- 
day. 

E. H. Defebaugh, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer of 
the Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Association, was 
named as temporary chairman and Walker L. Welford, 
of Memphis,‘ temporary secretary. The only business 
transacted at the morning session was the report of the 
committee on organization, which was adopted after con- 
siderable discussion, with a few amendments and a con- 
stitution that will be printed and distributed in the near 
future. 

The meeting then adjourned for a buffet luncheon. 

The first order of business at the afternoon session 
was the election of an executive committee. Those elected 
were: 

Representing the Tight Barrel Stave Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation—Henry Wrape, St. Louis, of the Henry Wrape Stave 


Company ; George H. Martin, Haynesville, La., of the Martin 
Stave Company. 


Representing the Slack Barrel Manufacturers’ Association— 
George A. Whittle, Kansas City, Kan., of J. R. Kelley Cooper- 
age; E. V. Estes, Omaha, Neb., of the Omaha Cooperage Com- 
pany. 

Representing the Nationa! Coopers’ Association—Carl 
Meyer, St. Louis, of the St. Louis Cooperage Company ; Henry 
Hergert, Pekin, I1l., of the Pekin Cooperage Company. 

Representing the Allied Industries—BE. B. Holmes, Buffalo 
N. Y., of the E. & B. Holmes Machine Company; H. T. Gil 
bert, Chicago, of the Sharon Steel Hoop Company. 

The executive committee will elect a president, vice 
president, secretary and a treasurer. 


Committees Report 

Following the election of the executive committee, 
the reports of committees were submitted. 

Carl Meyer, of the St. Louis Cooperage Company, 
president of the National Coopers’ Association, gave a 
short talk, in the course of which he commented on the 
necessity of a publicity campaign to promote the use of 
the wooden barrel. Ro 

C. C. Berry, of the Cleveland Cooperage Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and chairman of the trade extension 
committee of the National Coopers’ Association, sub- 
mitted a report of the work accomplished by that com- 
mittee since the last meeting of the association. He 
gave details which showed that some of the large makers 
of oil barrels had been conducting a publicity campaign 
through the medium of a trade paper devoted to 
petroleum. The report was referred to the executive 
committee of the Cooperage Industries for- action, with 
the suggestion that the promotion campaign be con- 
tinued along the same lines. 

William J. Murray, of the Northern Cooperage Com- 
pany, St. Paul, submitted a report for the insurance com- 
mittee. 

Following these reports the. meeting adjourned to 
meet on Wednesday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Tuesday evening the banquet of the ‘‘Camp Follow- 
ers’ Club’? was given at the new Missouri Athletic 
Club. This banquet, always a feature of the coopers’ 
annual meeting, was tendered by the club, which is 
composed of interests commercially allied with the 
package manufacturers. W. G. Clyde, of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, was the toastmaster and a number of 
the leading coopers, stave and machinery men made 
impromptu talks. 

Among those called on were: E. B. Holmes, Buffalo, 
N. Y., of the. E. & B. Holmes Machinery Company; 
Severn P, Ker, Chicago, president of the Sharon Steel 
Hoop Company; H. T. Gilbert, Chicago, connected with 
the same company; L. A. Burrell, Cincinnati, also of 
the same company; Carl Meyer, of St. Louis Cooperage 
Company, who preferred to, sing instead of talk and 
he was given so much applause he had to sing several 
more songs, evidencing that there were many music 
lovers among the coopers and John R. Walker, traffic 
manager of the stave and coopers’ associations, who 
was not able to be present during the day sessions 
but who was on hand in the evening’and gave a talk 
on the various phases of the classification of freight 
rates. An orchestra and a quartet present gave mu- 
sieal selections and vocal music which were pleasing 
features of the evening. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS 


_ The executive committee met at 9:30 Wednesday morn- 
ing and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—Walker L. Wellford, Memphis, Tenn. 

First vice president—H. L. La Nieve, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Second vice president—W. K. Knox, New York City. 


’ 


Secretary-treasurer—E. H. Defebaugh, Chicago. 

The result of the election was announced at the morn- 
ing meeting of the association when it convened at 
10 o’clock. 

John R. Walker, traffic manager at Washington, D. C., 
of the Stave and Coopers’ associations, then spoke at con- 
siderable length on traffic matters which were of vital 
interest to the cooperage industry. He went into details 
as to what information the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion wanted on the reclassification case and also told the 
members what he was doing in regard to compiling sta- 
tistics and data for the presentation of the case of the 
coopers and stave men before the commission at its 
meeting in July. He declared that the case should be 
presented to the commission from the standpoint of the 
utilization of the forest. The railroads, in making 
rates, consider the weight, then the value and the value 
of product to be damaged and the liability to the damage 
of the equipment and in the past have based their rates 
on this method to some extent. In other words, there has 
been no scientific way of basing rates on lumber and for- 
est products. It has simply been a question on how 
much the traffic would stand. In closing he wanted the 
new members of the organization to help him in work- 
ing up the case for the Cooperage Industries. 

In the discussio. that followed it was decided that 
the executive committee should appoint a traffic commit- 
tee, consisting «f one member from each industry rep- 
resented in the new organization, to codperate and work 
with the traffic manager. This committee will be ap- 
pointed later. 

The remainder of the morning session was given over 
to suggestions from the members as to how they could 
make the new organization more effective. The mem- 
bers then took a recess to have a buffet luncheon. 

The afternoon session was short. Several members 
spoke on the good the new organization would do for the 
industry and President-Elect Wellford asked for codpera- 
tion of the members. 

The time and place of the next meeting were left with 
the executive committee to announce later. 


FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS IN FIFTH 
ANNUAL 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


N. Sorgius, Three Rivers, Que.; St. Maurice Forest Protec- 
tion Association. 


H. E. Perkins, Huron Mountain, Mich.; Huron Mountain 





lub. 

1 = Roundtree, Grand Marais, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. 

ssn. 

William Rigstad, Iron River, Mich.: Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

W. U._ Everest Newberry, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

John Welsh, Greenland, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

C. H. Slater, Munising, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

Alfred Kallander, Wakefield, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

Frank Farquhar, Gwinn, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

J. A. Haskins, Bergland, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

N. J. Ferguson, Matchwood, Mich.; Warden. N. F. P. Assn. 

W. F. Carr, Marquette, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

F. M. Kreig, Birch, Mich.; Warden, N. F. P. Assn. 

Mike White, Steuben, Mich.; Warden N. F. P. Assn. and 
Consolidated Lumber Co. 

John Rowett, Bessemer, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 


ept. 

Herman Leisner, Escanaba, Mich.; State Game, Fish and 
Fire Dept. 

Claude Larson, Ironwood, Mich.; State Game, Fish and 
Fire Dept. 

E. D. Mosher, Marquette, Mich.; State Game, Fish and 
. Fire Dept. 

K. E. Voght, Escanaba, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 


ept. 
J. A. Vizena, Munising, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 


W. J. Pearson, Boyne Falls, Mich.; Chief Deputy, State 
Game. Fish and Vire Dept. 

). L. Krull, Trout Lake, Mich.; State Game, Fish and 
Fire Dept. } 

— Sicotte, L’Anse, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 


ept. 
James McMahon, Baraga, Mich.; State Game, Fish and 
Fire De 


pt. 
a ei Marquette, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 


ept. 
J. T. Thornton, Munising, Mich.; State Game, Fish and 
Fire Dept. 
An ieee Iron River, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 
ept. 
John Andrews. jr., Iron Mountain, Mich.; State Game, Fish 
and Fire Dept. 
E. L. Gingrass, Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. 
A. N. Lucas, Milwaukee, Wis.; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad. 
a _— Negaunee, Mich.; State Game, Fish and Fire 
ep : 


C. J. Swenson, Munising, Mich.; N. F. P. Assn. 
Thomas B. Wyman, Munising, Mich.; N. F. P. Assn. 


Officers Reélected 


The board of directors chosen at the meeting was the 
same as has served for the last several years, and is com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: 

President—Thornton A. Green, Ontonagon, Mich., and 
Natchez, Miss. 

Vice president—C. V. R. Townsend, Negaunee, Mich. 

Treasurer—James E. Sherman, Marquette, Mich. 

Additional directors—C. Worcester, Chassell, Mich., 
and Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Johnston, Ishpeming, Mich.; A. EB. 
Miller, Marquette, Mich.; F. H. Smith, Traverse City, Mich. 





BOOKLET ON TIMBER ESTIMATING 

A very interesting as well as artistic booket has just 
been issued by Brown & Brown (Inc.), of Portland, 
Ore., entitled ‘‘Timber Estimating.’’ It contains a 
number of half tone engravings of Pacific coast tim- 
bers, showing the different species, as well as consider- 
able information about cruising and estimating west- 
ern timber. 
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-Huddleston- Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 





Lumber and Veneers 


NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber Association; National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 














WEST VIRGINIA 


|e 720.4 DD '4 O16) DS) 


REPRESENTATIVE. MANUFACTURERS AND. DEALERS - 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















e 
West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 
\ Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Lovisiana. 





a 








® 
W. 


war Timbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
_ Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 











| Any i You Need? | 


BASSWOOD 
10,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 
200,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 


BEECH 


300,000 feet 6/4 No. 3 Common 
500,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 


ELM 
35,000 Yeet 6/4 No. 2 Common 


MAPLE 
1,000,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 4 


T We can fill'orders for any of the above stock promptly. Ss 


The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN HH 

















For Quick 


SALE ? 
100,000 Ft. 


4.4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 


Birch 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


a JOHANNESBURG, MICH. B 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 

White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 

K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 

















RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS. 


A copy of “Bungalowcraft” in retail lumber, offices, to 
show to prospective builders, will increase sales. The best 
book on bungalow building. Shows many views of charming 
bungalows, floor plans, interior arrangements, cozy corners, 
mantels, fireplaces, furniture etc. Canvas binding, postpaid, 
$1.50; paper, $1. Return privilege. Illustrated circular Ob 


request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Continued from Page 41) 


of lumber from Idabel, Okla., to Cairo, Ill., during the 
calendar year of 1915. The shipments in question weighed 
320,500 pounds in the aggregate and a rate of 21.1 
cents per 100 pounds was applied. The complainant con- 
tends that 16 cents would have been a reasonable rate, 
since the carriers involved protect a 16-cent rate to 
Thebes, Ill., a 19-cent rate to St. Louis and a rate of 
26.1 eents to Chicago. . 

A complaint filed by the Beaumont Timber Company 
(Ltd.), of Zwolle, La., and Houston, Tex., asks $28.60 
reparation on two carloads of yellow pine lumber shipped 
from Willow, Tex., to Okmulgee and Morris, Okla. The 
shipments moved on a rate of 271% cents per 100 pounds, 
when, the complainant claims, a rate of 24 cents should 
have been charged. 

The commission today ordered the suspension from 
March 10 until September 10 of the tariffs involved in 
Investigation & Suspension No. 738, naming increased 
rates on lumber from Easton and other points of origin 
in Washington located west of Spokane to destinations 
in North and South Dakota, Nebraska and other States. 
The operation of the proposed increases was previously 
suspended from November 11 to March 10. 

Counsel for the Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Com- 
pany has filed a brief with the commission in pursuance 
of an order issued by that body under date of February 
8, 1916, reopening on a question of reparation two com- 
plaints filed by the Nebraska company, against the Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad Company et al., and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway Company 
et al. The original complaint charged that the carriers 
had compelled complainant to pay rates on low grade 
cedar logs to Atlanta, Ga., which were unjust and un- 
reasonable, discriminating against Atlanta in favor of 
competing cities. Counsel for complainant contend that 
the rates so charged were originally established to cover 
high-grade cedar logs, which are no longer shipped from 
the territory affected. The brief demands to know 
whether it is lawful for the defendants to join in a 10- 
cent rate and at the same time charge complainant 14 
cents for the same distance on their own rails to the same 
destination, Atlanta, when both shipments use the same 
track, possibly the same train, for the entire distance. 
Counsel then proceed to reply to this demand by de- 
nouncing such a rate arrangement as unlawful as well as 
unreasonable and unjust. 





LUMBER COMPANIES DISAGREE 


North Carolina and Virginia Manufacturers and Car- 
riers Involved in Perplexing Tariff Situation 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Mareh 8.—Examiner Disque, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, is holding here 
a continuation of the hearing on the complaint filed by 
the Whiteville Lumber Company and other eastern North 
Carolina lumber shippers against the Seaboard Air Line, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Norfolk Southern and other car- 
riers. The complainants allege that there is too wide a 
spread between the rate on logs shipped from the same 
points to the Virginia gateways for manufacture at 
Norfolk, Suffolk and other points and the rate on rough 
and dressed lumber, placing the North Carolina mills 
at a distinct disadvantage in marketing their products 
to points east, north and west of the Virginia gateways. 
The hearings began in Goldsboro, N. C., before Examiner 
Mackley, and were adjourned to be resumed here before 
Examiner Disque. 

The important development here was the intervention 
of ten Norfolk and Virginia lumber companies on the 
side of the carriers, their contention being that the 
existing rates are reasonable and just, and that either to 
reduce the rate on lumber from eastern North Caro- 
lian points to the gateways or increase the rate on 
logs to Virginia mills would work an undue discrimina- 
tion against the latter. 

It transpired, also, that the Norfolk Southern road, 
which is one of the smaller carriers involved, is not in 
accord with the position taken by the Atlantic Coast 
Line and the Seaboard Air Line. This became apparent 
when General Freight Agent Dalton, of the Norfolk 
Southern, took the stand this morning. The interveners 
declined to go on with their testimony until after the 
Norfolk Southern had revealed its hand, and there was 
considerable discussion, Examiner Disque finally ruling 
that inasmuch as the Atlantic Coast Line and the Sea- 
board Air Line already had been heard through their 
traffic officials the Norfolk Southern should proceed, 
letting the interveners come in following the latter. 

The original complainants set forth in the Goldsboro 
hearing that existing rates from points of origin be- 
tween Norclina and Hamlet, N. C., to Virginia gate- 
ways, while arranged on a distance basis to some extent, 
are neither logical nor consistent. The rates range from 
4 cents to 121%4 cents per 100 pounds. Generally speak- 
ing, their contention is that the rates should be 3 cents 
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GRATE BAR MADE BY JANNEY & CO., MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


lower on lumber to Virginia gateways, with a maximum 
of not more than 9 cents per 100 pounds. They ask 
the commission to order the carriers to establish lum- 
ber rates on this basis up to the gateways, with through 
rates to points beyond 1 cent per 100 pounds lower 
than the locals to the gateways. They allege that the 
spread between the log and lumber rates is entirely 
too great. For example the rate on lumber from White- 
ville, N. C., to Norfolk is 12 cents, while the rate on 
logs for manufacture at Norfolk is $5.50 per 1,000 feet, 
or about 3.9 cents per 100 pounds. 

George W. Roper of Norfolk, formerly president of 
the Roper Lumber Company, told Examiner Disque 
that the shoe is on the other foot, and that as a matter 
of fact, all things considered, it costs the Norfolk mills 
more to have logs shipped in from North Carolina for 
manufacture than to have them manufactured in North 
Carolina and the lumber shipped in on existing rates. 
He gave one illustration where he claimed the net cost 
of a shipment of 1,000 feet of logs to Suffolk to be 
manufactured into rough lumber and shipped to Norfolk 
was $2.36 more than the cost would have been to manu- 
facture them into lumber at the North Carolina point— 
Verona—and ship the rough lumber from that point. 
Where the lumber was dressed, Mr. Roper said, the sav- 
ing would have been $1 more on this particular ship- 
ment. 

The real question as it appeared at the hearing lies 
between the Virginia and North Carolina lumbermen, 
both striving for control of the northern and eastern 
markets. 








RAILROADS PREPARED TO ADVANCE RATES 


St. Louis, Mo., March 1.—Unofficial information has 
been received by local lumbermen that unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission orders a rehearing in the 
Padueah case, which bears the docket No. 7736, the 
railroads for their own protection will advance the rates 
on lumber to Cairo, Ill., Thebes, Tll., Paducah, Ky., Me- 
tropolis, Ill., East St. Louis and St. Louis, 6 cents per 
hundred pounds, making the rate to St. Louis 25 cents 
per hundred. The railroads, however, probably will not 
make any attempt to advance the rates until the com- 
mission passes on the application for rehearing. 

The consensus is that if a rehearing of the case be 
denied, the 6-cent advance will he published and the 
matter eventually be taken to the courts. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


Bruce Loud, Oscoda, Mich., son of H. N. Loud, has bought 
20,000,000 feet of mixed timber formerly owned by the H. N. 
Loud's Sons Co., located in Alcona and Oscoda counties, near 
the Au Sable River divisions of the Detroit & Mackinac Rail- 
way. It is understood the new owner is contemplating locat- 
ing a band sawmill. 








The Davis-Eakin Lumber Co., which has been operating a 
band mill at Skyles, W. Va., for several years, has bought 
12,000 acres of timberland near Centralia, W. Va., which it 
will develop. 

George Houck, of Philadelphia, who about a year ago 
bought the timber holdings of L. Dudley, J. H. Grogg and the 
United States Timber Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., comprising 
31,000 acres in Highland County, Virginia, has closed a deal 
under which the property has been sold to Philadelphia 
capitalists. 


SPECIALIST PATENTS HOT AIR DEVICE 


One of the oldest foundries in Alabama is that of 
Janney & Co., at Montgomery. This business was 
established by the elder A. A. Janney in 1845 and 
has been in continuous operation by the Janney 
family ever since. Originally the chief business of 
this foundry was to manufacture stoves. The type 
of stove manufactured by this foundry was for years 
one of the most popular in the market. Changing 
conditions of things brought changing conditions in 
the foundry business, and today the old plant spe- 
cializes in grate bars, one of the universal com- 
modities used in the manufacturing business. For 
wherever there is a fire to be lighted underneath a 
boiler, there must be a grate bar. There are many 
different kinds of grate bars, some good, some bad and 
some indifferently good. A great deal of money is 
made or lost underneath a boiler. If the combustion 
is good, fuel may be saved; if it is bad, fuel is 
wasted. Heed should be paid to the kind of bars 
used underneath a boiler, because these grate bars 
perform an important function in the business of com- 
bustion. The Janney grate bar is claimed by its 
makers to be a proper device, which will, intelli- 
gently used, effect a great saving in fuel bills. The 
present head of the house of Janney, A. A. Janney jr., 
has made a study of combustion and is specializing in 
the sale of these bars to the saw mill trade. Mr. 
Janney has also recently patented a hot air device, to 
be attached to an ordinary fireplace, which will, he 
says, increase the heating efficiency, without adding 
to the fuel cost. On the other hand, he says, the 


fuel in a grate fire may be 








conserved. This patent 
consists of an air chamber 
placed behind a_- grate, 
which takes the cold air 
from the outside, exactly 
as does a hot air furnace, 
heats it by the fire in the 
grate, and distributes it 
through a vent or vents, 
placed at the side of the 
grate.—[ Advertisement. ] 
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CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 








WISCONSIN 











IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VaNcouvER, B. C., March 4.—J. C. Manzer, commercial 
representative in Cuba for the Province of New Bruns- 
wick, in a personal letter to a friend in this city expresses 
the opinion that the Government of British Columbia should 
do all it can toward establishing a line of ships between this 
VYrovince and Cuba. He says there should be a good opening 
in Cuba for Douglas fir and spruce, which, according to deal- 
ers, would serve the best purpose and command the same 
price as southern yellow pine. At present high freight rates 
militate against successful trade. 

Andrew Ness, of the Ness Trading Company, Glasgow, is 
a visitor this week. His object is to confer with lumber 
manufacturers in regard to the situation. He states that 
there will be an immense demand for lumber from now on, 
but the trade will wait on tonnage. Mr. Ness also visited 
cities on the Pacific coast in the United States, where he 
conferred also with lumbermen. 

The Vancouver Cedar Mills, the Huntting-Merritt Lumber 
Company, the New Westminster Mill Company and the 
Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Company, Port Moody, have al- 
ready joined in the big effort made by shingle manufacturers 
in Washington and Oregon to give world-wide publicity to 
the red cedar quality product. Mr. Wyckoff, secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Manufacturers’ Associa- 
= was here this week and discussed the matter with the 
local men. 

The Provincial Government announces that it will raise 
$2,000,000 to assist a shipbuilding industry which will be 
established in Victoria, and perhaps in other places. The 
announcement is made on the eve of a by-election, still it is 
thought a scheme will materialize, since great interest is be- 
ing taken in the matter on all sides. It is fully realized that 
unless locally owned ships are available British Columbia 
will not be able to take advantage of the big trade in lumber 
which is already beginning to show up in volume. 

Box manufacturing plants in Victoria, Vancouver and New 
Westminster are very busy and the prospect is that they 
will continue so. The Cameron Lumber Company, Victoria, 
has a contract for shipping box shooks to Liverpool. 

It is probable that the Canadian Puget Sound Lumber 
Company, Victoria, will take advantage of the offer of a 
Provincial guaranty and start building ships. This concern 
went into liquidation in May, 1914, but it has been reorgan- 
ized and is about to resume operations.. 





NOTES FROM WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, Man., March 6.—The prospects for the 
lumbering industry seem to be very bright according to all 
reports from different centers in western Canada. The 
weather which has been rather severe during the week has 
co ae ia and spring appears to be scheduled as an early 
arrival, 

The Rosedale sawmills at Chilliwack are now running full 
blast with the men all back at work, and everything is look- 
ing prosperous. The Rosedale district is probably the great- 
est lumber center in the Fraser Valley, being able to boast 
of four large sawmills. Considerable difficulty is being expe- 
rienced, even yet, in the hauling of lumber to the mills over 
the great snow drifts that last week represented miniature 
mountains. 

At Matsqui there is considerable activity in the lumbering 
industry, all the mills being in operation. Last week the 
shingle mill of Brooks & McVickers on Bissell’s spur with 
two machines started a night and day shift. Cook’s mill, 
managed by Miller & Slater, and with a capacity of 40,000 
feet daily, started logging operations also last week, while 
this week the mill was started. Craig & Taylor’s mill at 
Bradner has been getting things in shape and is now prepar- 
ing to extend its railroad into the Smith’s timber berth. 
This timber was purchased by the firm for $10,000 and _ will 
furnish logs for the mill for some time. The Fir Tree Lum- 
ber Company’s plant with a capacity of 25,000 feet a day is 
being prepared for active operation. At present the crew 
is engaged in building a large bridgeenear the mill to facili- 
tate the handling of timber. 

There is already a large demand for railroad cars and 
from present indications the freight business will this season 
be a record-breaker. 

King’s mill, at King’s station, has an order for 100 cars 
a month, and the ‘Timberland Company at Craig is also a 
heavy shipper. When the Abbotsford Timber & Trading Com- 
pany gets in full swing again large shipments will go out 
from Matsqui. Besides this, eed smaller mills and shingle 
manufacturing plants are preparing to start up within the 
next few weeks. 

M. A. Grainger, the chief forester of the Province of 
British Columbia, recently paid a visit to the office of Timber 
Inspector McKay at Vancouver. He held a conference with 
several shingle mill owners. Logging camps in the Van- 
couver area are still closed down and most of the companies 
have sent their men home. Snow is vanishing now, and 
it is expected that the camps will soon be opened up again. 
The mills have got most of their annual repairs done and 
are running on their surplus supply of logs. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA 


MontTREAL, CAN., March 6.—Lumbermen from the East 
state that the slump is over and that business is showing 
a decided improvement. Already a number of orders 
have been received from England for pit props and lumber 
for trench purposes and for portable houses. Connors Bros. 
at Black’s Harbor, N. B., have just made a contract to sup- 
Ply 5,000 cords of pit props to an English firm. 

_The lumber cut in the Province of Quebec and in the 
Upper Ottawa will be fully as large as it was last year, 
despite the fact that men are scarce and wages higher than 
they were a year ago. This scarcity of men is due to the 
arge numbers who have enlisted for overseas service. The 
Scarcity of men will be further accentuated by the fact that 
4 lumbermen’s battalion is now being organized. This bat- 
talion will be recruited from lumbermen in the western 


rovinces, northern Ontario and northern Quebec and New 
Brunswick, 





AT NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


Sr. Joun, N. B., March 6.—A Fredericton newspaper 
estimates the winter’s cut of logs on the upper St. John 
River at 53,000,000 feet. Of this 32,000,000 fee* is for the 
a John Lumber Company at Van Buren, and nearly 20,000,- 
feet for Stetson, Cutler & Co. It estimates a_cut of 
(200,000 feet on the lands of the New Brunswick Railway 

‘mpany. The cut on the Miramichi River will be larger 
an Was intended, except that the International Paper Com- 
fany's subsidiaries will make the reduction they set out to 
Pal e. Along the St. John River above Fredericton to Grand 
oy the cut will be as large as that of last year, and one 
Ful! that will cut over 5,000,000 feet is already in operation. 
seer (Ltd.), which is q large operator, will cut as much as 
a In the southern part of the Province Robert Connelly, 
caer for the Pejepscot Lumber Company, an American 
a ncern operating in St. John and Kings Counties, estimates 
wih of 60 to 65 percent of the average. His company’s cut 
N be reduced because of the destruction of its mill at 

almon River, 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., March 7.—There has been unusual 
building activity in Milwaukee since the opening of the 
new year and lumbermen take a most optimistic view of 
the business outlook. During February 175 permits were 
issued for structures to cost $753,990, as compared with 133 
permits and an investment of $356,034 during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. During the first two months of the 
year the amount of new building launched showed a gain of 
almost $2,500,000, represented in part by the permit issued 
for the erection of the Plankinton Arcade, a project which 
will represent an investment of about $1,600,000. There 
was a gain of about $900,000 in the building investment out- 
side of the Arcade project, however. : 

Wholesale lumbermen say that dealers about the State are 
beginning to order a little more freely, in preparation for the 
spring building season. Stocks in most retailers’ hands are 
not especially large and it will be necesary for most yard 
concerns to buy considerable lumber this season. General 
conditions about the State are so satisfactory that there is 
sure to be considerable building carried on in the smaller 
cities and towns and in the country districts. Wholesalers 
have been urging dealers to get in their orders before prices 
go higher and before the car shortage becomes any more acute. 
So many cars from all the roads are still tied up at seaboard 
points, where they are being used for grain storage because 
of the congestion at these points, that many industries com- 
plain of the lack of adequate shipping facilities. Local fac- 
tory interests are buying lumber a little more freely. The 
sash and door manufacturing concerns are more inclined to 
place better orders, due to the increasing activity in the 
building field. The chair factories and the furniture manufac- 
turing concerns are still unusually busy and are buying plenty 
of stock. The farm implement plants at various points about 
the State are busy turning out stock and have been placing 
some good orders for hardwood. ‘The local box factories are 
active and this has increased the demand for both high and 
low grade hardwood. 

From reports from various points in the northern Wisconsin 
lumber country indications are that the logging output will 
be considerably less than had been expected earlier in the 
season, owing to the heavy falls of snow experienced recently 
in many sections. Considerable delay has been caused, a fact 
that has caused much apprehension, as it will soon be time 
for the logging season to close. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN ACTIVITIES 


OsHKOsH, WIs., March 7.—A pioneer in the intensive 
conservation fields of the lumber industry is the Goodman 
Lumber Company, of Goodman, Wis., which is having a 
large factory, 100x28 feet, erected for the production of 
potash. The plant will be in operation within three or four 
weeks. Ashes, produced from the burning of hardwood saw- 
dust, slashings and trimmings, are manufactured into potash, 
for which a ready market is offered especially for the fertiliz- 
ing of soil. 

_, The Wolf River Lumber Company, of Antigo, has completed 
its logging operations, having operated camps on the Wolf 
River east of Monico. The main cut was hemlock and white 
pine. About 4,000,000 feet goes to the Larson mill at Jeffries 
yet an equal amount to the Faust Lumber Company, at 
Antigo. 

Lumber companies of Wisconsin are starting their sawmills 
for the spring cut. Those of Oconto have begun on the an- 
nual grind, including the Holt Lumber Company, which ex- 
pects an input of 25,000,000 million feet of logs. The Heine- 
oy Lumber Company, of Merrill, started operation Wednes- 

ay. 

Appleton is the Mecca of minor logging camp operators, 
good roads being taken advantage of and as many as ninety 
loads of logs are being hauled in by team every day, the 
Standard Manufacturing Company, the Graef Manufacturing 
Company and the Appleton Chair Company being the principal 
— Oak, maple, elm and basswood form the bulk of 

e logs. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., March 6.—The price of lumber 
used in making coffin boxes has risen $4 a thousand feet 
in the last few weeks and prices quoted to dealers are 
now about 50 cents higher for each box. 

he Goodman Lumber Company, of Goodman, is erecting a 
potash plant and will have it ready for operation in about 
three weeks. The building is 100x28 feet in size. H. Rich- 
mond, jr., and James Harding have begun the erection of a 
potash plant at Shawano. 

The Philip Menzer sawmill at Marathon, which was burned 
some time ago, has been rebuilt and is now in operation with 
a large stock of logs on hand. The Anson-Gilkey & Hurd 
Company, at Merrill, is building a 2-story addition to the 
factory 70x42 feet in size. The new plant will be equipped 
with the latest sash and door machinery. 

The camps on the Bayfield peninsula that closed down be- 
cause of the heavy snow have resumed operations. 

The Fish Lumber Company, of Elcho, has completed its 
logging and has cut enough to keep both the Elcho and Bir- 
namwood mills operating day and night until toward fall. 
The company reports the movement of lumber brisk. 

The W. W. Mitchell sawmill at Stevens Point is now in 
operation. The John Week Lumber Company mill will start 
the end of this month. 

Allen Kirkpatrick, of St. Paul, Minn., on his return from 
a western trip gave out an interview in Oshkosh saying that 
the lumber business is booming in the West and that the 
prospects for the lumber trade there this year are bright. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY 
MELLEN, Wis., March 7.—On Monday mechanics from 


- the Paine Lumber Company’s mill at Oshkosh came to 


Glidden and started the removal of the machinery in the 
veneer mill buildings here. Several carloads of veneer machin- 
ery have already been shipped to the company at Oshkosh. 
The boiler and the engine and that part of the building hous- 
ing them will remain the same as formerly and will be used 
by the new woodworking company, which will take the factory 
as soon as the present crew has finished removing the veneer 
machinery, and will repair and prepare it for the reception of 
the woodworking machines. 

“The toughest winter for logging operations that this 
peninsula has experienced for many years.” In that view 
millmen, bosses, jobbers, and lumberjacks are in absolute 
agreement. The outlook was excellent in the fall and it re- 
mained so until well into January. Then snow piled up until 
a depth of nearly four feet had been reached. Had the 
lumber market prospects remained as they were in the last 
few years the curtain would have been rung down upon opera- 
tions a month or six weeks ago. But because of rosy business 
prospects there will be big demand for lumber from now on 
and the prices will be attractive. Therefore operators in the 
woods have kept plugging along despite their heavy handicaps 
and it is not probable that the cut on the peninsula will fall 
short of the total originally planned. The Wachsmuth I.um- 
ber Company still has one camp in operation. It is probable 
that the company will have in excess of 16,000.000 feet of logs 
for the summer and fall cutting in its Bayfield mill. 
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10 cars 4’ No. 1 Balsam Lath 
2cars4’No.2 #‘ si 
3 cars 4’ No. 2 Hemlock Lath 


Shingles esu.*a* White Cedar 


ALSO 
Complete HEMLOCK 
Stock of DRY LUMBER 
Can work any way desired. 


W. E. Priestley Lumber Co. 


o2e'* Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HARDWOOD 


“OQdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. ~ Write for Special Prices: — 





2 cars—1'/"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1” No. 2 Common and Bet. Soft Elm. 
2cars—1’"’ No. 2 Common and Bet. Black Ash. 
5 cars—1’”’ No. 1 Common Unselected Birch. 
3cars—1’’ No. 2 Common Unselected Birch. 
1car —1" No. 1 Common Red Birch. 

1car —2’’ FAS Unselected Birch. 

1car —1/2"" No. 2 Common and Bet. Red Elm. 
3cars—1"’ No. 1 and No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 

3 cars—2’’ Ch. No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—i"’ No. 2 Com. and Bet. H. Maple. 
3cars—1"" No. 3 Common Ash. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses m Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “wis” 





“Badger’ Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


Write us for prices on the following:— 


3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Common & Better Rock Eim 
1 car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Rock Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Maple 

cars 6/4 No. 2 Common & Bet. Soft Eim 

cars 6/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

car 6/4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

cars 4/4 No. 3 & Better Spruce 

car 13/16x2/4", face No. 1 “Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
1 car 13/16x2\4,” face Factory Maple Fig. 

ij car 13/16x1/9" face No. 1 “Badger’’ Maple Fig. 
Ya car 13/16x14" face Factory Maple Fig. 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Look... Quick 


for they may go in the next day or so | 


Icar 4-4 No. 2 C &B Black Ash 1 car 4-4 No. 3 Common Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 2C&B Hard Maple | 2 cars 1x4 & War. A-L No.5 Pine Bds. 
lcar 4-4 No. 3Com.Soft &Rock Elm | 1 car 1x4& Wider 4’ Merch. Hem: 
40 M ft. 8-4No. 3 Common Birch 1 car 2x4& Wider 4° Merch. Hem. 


All stock subject to prior sale. 


| Eau Claire Lumber Co.,“wis*”’ | 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan’s Book of Plans and panting Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price Ri pease. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


Boat Boards, Tank 
Plank and 
Dimension Shingles 

‘*The Wood That Weathers the Centuries’’ 


John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 


**Three Crop Corn Land’?—write for information. 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


| STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:—18 Broadway &.~ 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
‘el Rift Sawn Flooring a 
a Specialty 
The Britton Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


| LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. T*iRlraian Ala: | 

e ) e@ 

The Collier-Barnett Co. 
WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 


HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 





























We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° * 














Encourage Home Building 
In Your Community 


through the columns of your local paper. 
Let the people in your community know you 
are always ready to help them with their 
building problems. You can do this if you will 


Advertise House Plans 


You will be surprised how many big bills 
for material you will sell. They are a great 
business stimulator. As for Bulletin No. 23. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 








Blue prints, two cuts of floor plans, bill of material 
and exterior cut as shown above (coarse $3 00 
screen for newspaper) will be sent for.... ° 
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TELLS AUSTRALIAN DEVELOPMENTS 


Shipowners Make Huge Profits—Plenty of Work but 
Strikes Frequent—Lumber Exports Less 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, Jan. 16.—For the twelve months 
ended December 31 over 100 steamers and sailers were 
chartered for the lumber business between Pacific and 
Australasian ports, and latterly some very high freights 
have been demanded and paid. The ship Roy Somers— 
only 299 tons—reached Melbourne from San Francisco a 
few weeks ago with 332,372 feet of lumber on a freight 
of nearly $23. A feature of the later charters is the 
number of small boats concerned, and one of these, the 
Zampa, which recently arrived at Sydney, had only 
eight hands and the captain is reported as having cabled 
to his owners $9,120 after paying all expenses. The de- 
mand for lumber is likely to be maintained for some 
time now that a satisfactory basis of disposing of the 
great harvest has been arrived at. The Government has 
guaranteed the farmer London parity for his wheat and 
forthwith advances him nearly $1 a bushel on each con- 
signment. The arrangement has naturally not appealed 
to everyone but, broadly, and in the grave times of the 
present, there is little to cavil at in the arrangement. 
The British and French Governments have between them 
created an innovation in the wheat business of Australia 
which may develop and lead to much material wealth for 
it. They have ordered 200,000 tons of flour. Never 
before has Australia exported flour in any quantity, a 
few bags to Pacific Islands representing about all she 
has done. The order means much work for the mills and 
a great saving in freight and space for transport. 

The year promised to open brightly for trade as there 
is no dearth of employment anywhere but, as is all too 
often the case here, the strike germ has got the workers 
in a virulent form and an epidemic of strikes is raging 
again, particularly so in New South Wales. All sorts of 
industries are involved—lumber yards, collieries, brick 
yards, railways and, most serious of all, work connected 
with the fitting up of transports and making of muni- 
tions. To appease the demands of the workers the min- 
ister for defense a few days ago unreservedly placed the 
complete work of transporting soldiers from these shores 
in the hands of the unions, and still they are not content 
but hold up boats on the flimsiest pretexts. Each union 
is very jealous of its domain and any trespass at once 
leads to a cessation of work, no matter who or what is 
involved. The tax payer, of course, has to stand by and 
be ready to pay taxes or lend with a generous hand. 

From a report of the Interstate Commission it is ascer- 
tained that during 1913 the Commonwealth imported and 
exported lumber as follows: Importations, 454,867,000 
superficial feet; exportations, 135,321,000 superficial feet, 
while its own production totaled 683,091,000 superficial 
feet. These figures represent an increase in four years 
of about one-third in each instance, except exportations, 
which decreased by 16,000,000 superficial feet. Western 
Australia easily leads the Australian States in produc- 
tion, being responsible for over one-third of the total. 
The Interstate Commission has taken lengthy evidence on 
the subject of higher duties on lumber, which will be 
considered a few months hence when the tariff is under 
consideration. It will be remembered that the tariff gen- 
erally was shelved on account of the war; but some pres- 
sure is being exerted on the Government to revise the 
matter. For the present it will interest American deal- 
ers to know that much opposition is being raised against 
high duties on softwoods, particularly Oregon pine. 

The minister for home affairs having changed, the new 
man has defined the powers of Mr. Griffin, the Chicago 
architect, who won first prize for the Federal capitol 
design, and instead of holding a purely consultative posi- 
tion he will have wide executive powers. Mr. Griffin 
should now be able to realize his beautiful ideas for 
Australia’s capitol. An industrial development of some 
interest here just now is the dismissal of all single men. 





SOUTHWESTERN FOREIGN TRADE SITUATION 
BRIGHTENING 


Houston, Trex., March 6.—Except for a few small 
cargoes which were carried by schooners, not a single 
shipment of lumber has left any of the Gulf coast ports 
west of the Mississippi for either coastwise or foreign 
trade during the week ended last Saturday. Rumors of 
big foreign orders being placed are finally dying out 
and no new ones have been aired. 

The eyes of the southern yellow pine men are now 
turned toward Mexico, where considerable activity is 
shown. The question of suitable terms of payment still 
holds up the trade. The Constitutionalist lines are in the 
market with large inquiries and the arrangement of 
credit is now pending. For this purpose J. S. Gomez 
has been in this section during the last week calling on 
the lumber people. Trade with Cuba has also been brisk 
during the last few weeks. 

H. H. Haines, secretary and traffic manager of the 
Galveston Commercial Association, has reported that the 
congestion at that port is gradually decreasing and con- 
ditions improving. He said there are now less than 
3,500 loaded cars on the island as compared with 6,000 
several weeks ago. 

Operations of trains over the Gulf & Interstate Rail- 
way line between Galveston and Beaumont will be 
started about May 1 and it is expected that this will 
greatly relieve congested conditions, as this line carries 





large quantities of lumber to Port Bolivar. It was 
washed away during the storm. 

Plans for the second unit of the municipal wharf of 
Houston, to cost about $400,000, have been completed by 
City Engineer Sands. Work will probably start in about 
five weeks. 


LUMBER EXPORTING RALLIES 

GULFPORT, Miss., March 6.—Lumber exporting rallied 
considerably here during February, according to the fol- 
lowing shipping report for the month: Total cargoes 
cleared, 13; total lumber exported, 11,943,000 feet; tim- 
ber, 557,000; miscellaneous, 83,000 shingles. 

Most of the exported cargoes went to Buenos Aires 
and other Platte points and West Indian ports. 

While exporting here is not so heavy as it was before 
the war, there is great activity in the domestic market 
of south Mississippi and all the mills of this section are 
working overtime. The big mill at D’Lo of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Company has started operations, cutting 
250,000 feet a day; the Kiln mill of the Jordan Lumber 
Company is running overtime and has put in operation 
eight planers, turning out 240,000 feet of dressed lum- 
ber daily. Other mills, including the Ingram-Day at 
Lyman, are going at full speed. 








VIRGINIA EXPORTS DECREASED 


February Movement Makes a Poor Showing with the 
Overseas Traffic of Last Year 


NorFrotK, Va., March 6.—Appended herewith is a 
statement of exports of forest products through the ports 
of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., during February, 
1916, and also a comparative statement for February 
1916 and 1915. These figures show a decrease in the 
volume of lumber exports during February as compared 
with January and a decided decrease as compared with 
ee 1915, as to both the number of feet and valua- 
ion. 

Exports, 


February, 1915 and 1916 























No. M Feet Value 

Port of Norfolk 1915—~-1916 19151916 
BOVINA TUMBLE: ieee 05 0%00:55 263 156 $18,908 $ 5,298 
Weelmet Tumiber.....cccscccs 16 8 8 - gaweue 
oo ere 161 3 5,00: 1,150 
Oak lumber 78 453 149,800 16,812 
ee rere 26 Race MeO. — “ewiewleg 
Dogwood logs.. aa 3 ee. 
Basswood iumber ae Eo 
re ee 10 10 840 502 
SS Le ee 109 oe | eee 
PT er eee 12 56 360 1,609 
“Ue ay, Se geen 31 sare Cee 
BRICK OY WDE oes 6c so scce.ee 22 eas CS _e. 
Se fa. Reena 23 nos ROSO ss asviain vig 
ONO WOME ce cicccsceses 16 eu ere 
CHERIOUE TMMODOF 6iiscccccces ie ae ae 806 
PRBUIPOB TOS oss won sess ss | coe 57,439 
Oak staves and heading.... 34,880 17,700 
OS ee ee Seas BG00 8 = Ss kv 

EE “SGawed teas eek se 2,560 735 $227,779 $101,316 
Port of Newport News 
CN Se ee re eee 893 234 $66,160 $ 9,836 
pe NRNMENNN Tis ais swe as. 4's 6 3) BEA. | Wigee 2,767 
Walnut lumber | re 1,282 
Poplar lumber ae ee 4, 
Oak staves and headings.... ... Bio 750 2,000 

ee ee ere re 893 454 $66,910 $19,954 


Exports, February, 1916, Norfolk and Newport News, Va. 








Port of Norfolk Value 
Feb. 5 80,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool)......... $ 1,388 
11 30,000 feet pine lumber (Feraeus-Greece).... 1,150 

19 123,240 pieces oak staves (Georgetown, 
oe MAAS ee ee eee ae 13,200 
42,600 pieces oak heading...............2.. 4,500 
21 134,000 feet oak lumber (Liverpool).......... 4,271 
37,000 feet poplar lumber............. ek 712 
B00 TeSt SUM TMH. 5 o:5.0 55 60 cscs se'e ce ee 1,609 
204000 TO6t BSN IGVINDE. ... . . o0. o6s.c0cea cee 502 
25 68,821 oak railrcad ties (Nazain, France).... 57,439 
25 289,000 feet oak lumber (Glasgow)..........+- 11,153 
TER DOO Gost MenIar WME... oc ccccccccesves 4,586 
80,000 feet chestnut lumber.............e008 806 

Port of Newport News 
Feb. 8 171,000 feet oak lumber ‘(Glasgow)........... 7,515 
21 111,000 feet fir lumber (Giasgow) 2,767 
11,000 feet walnut lumber......... 
80,000 feet poplar lumber........ 
18,497 pieces oak staves.......... 0 
20,000. feet oak lumber.........ccccccsccccces , 

23 18,090 feet poplar lumber (Liverpool)........ 448 
BONN) SOC (ORK TRING. « <<:0.4 0.015 0.00 o:s:c cece oo 440 
16000: feet: SB TMbEer... 63.50 sec sete cusees 71 





OLD SHIP TAKES CARGO 


ORANGE, TEX., March 6.—The American bark Onaway 
arrived here March 2 to take cargo for European ports 
from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. ‘The 
Onaway has been in coastwise service for some time. 
Before leaving Orange it will be prepared for its over- 
sea trip by having its name and nationality painted m 
large letters on its sides, flanked by large American flags 
that will be painted forward and aft of the name. Cap- 
tain Watt of the Onaway describes it as one of the old 
world ‘‘trotters’’—a remnant of the American merchant 
marine. Though thirty-three years old (it was built m 
Yarmouth, Me., in 1883), it is remarkably well preserved. 
Captain Watt says there is not a rotten plank or timber 
in it, and he would defy even an expert, unacquainte 
with its age, to guess within a dozen years of it. 

The bark Ariel completed discharge of its ballast oD 
Saturday and began taking cargo this morning for Buenos 
Aires, South America. 

The American schooner Bradford C. French, of 797 
tons net register and the largest three-masted schooner! 
afloat, is daily expected to report for cargo. Several 
other vessels are expected during the course of the week. 
No clearances are reported. 

Successfully navigating the Intercoastal Canal from 
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New Orleans to Orange, C. A. Bender and Capt. J. P. 
Walters of New Orleans, connected with the Gulf Re- 
iming Company of Louisiana, reached here Wednesday. 
Their actual running time was five days in the cruiser 
Peerless II. The boat is 35 feet in length, 7 feet in 
breadth and of 3 feet draft. 





ORDER-IN-COUNCIL NOT SO SERIOUS 


BautTimorE, Mp., March 7.—Additional information re- 
ceived by J. McD. Price, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association and various importers here 
concerning the effect of the British orders in council to 
restrict the imports of lumber into the United Kingdom 
show that the checks will not be so serious as had at 
first been supposed. The local representatives of the 
steamship companies are receiving for shipment yellow 
pine, white pine, spruce, oak, ash and various other 
woods, the restricted list being really quite small and the 
quantities of the restricted woods having cut no very 
important figure in the total of exports at any time. 
The restricted list, as it appears to stand, is made up of 
gum, basswood, white wood or poplar, maple, birch, ma- 
hogany, walnut and several other woods, none of which 
figure very extensively in the total of foreign shipments. 





EXPORTS ARE LIGHT 


MosiLE, ALA., March 7.—The exports of southern yel- 
low pine for the last week were very light, according to 
customhouse records, there being but two cargoes for 
Cuba, aggregating 495,000 feet, one cargo for Porto 
Rico, of 416,000 feet, and a parcel shipment to Belize 
of 39,000. The outlook is that there will be about the 
same kind of an outward movement this week, owing to 
the interruption by the carnival, to which three days of 
this week are being devoted. 

The British schooner Margaret G. arrived in port on 
March 2, and is loading a cargo of staves for France. 

The timber and lumber shipments from Pensacola for 
February amounted to 18,000,000 feet. 

The aggregate total of lumber and timber exports from 
the port of Mobile for February is not yet available. 

One hundred thousand dollars, considered by local ship 
men as the best charter ever received by a sailing vessel, 
will be the price paid the British ship Hilstone, owned 
by Captain J. J. Feore, of this city, and at present load- 
ing at Norfolk a cargo of coal for Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tine. Captain Feore is said to have received $75,000 of 
the charter money in advance. The charter money, it is 
said, will pay for the vessel three times over. 





LUMBER EXPORTS FOR 1915 SUMMARIZED 


Figures for Year Show Influence of European War by 
Decrease Compared with 1914 


The monthly summary of foreign commerce of 
United States for December, 1915, just received, gives 
the figures for that month as compared with the pre- 
vious year and also the figures for the twelve months 
of the calendar year. The main or total items as to 
wood and manufactures thereof are reproduced in the 
accompanying table, together with the figures for 1914, 
but the figures for 1915 show the influence of the 
European war throughout the entire year, with a not- 
able decrease amounting in the grand total to $55,269,- 
275 as compared with $74,965,270 for 1914. This re- 
duetion runs pretty generally through the itemized 
list. The exports of pitch pine timber amounted to 
$3,055,232, as compared with $5,525,464 the previous 
year. The exports of timber by countries also fell 
off with the exception of Mexico, which imported 
$88,376, as compared with $78,118 the previous year. 
The United Kingdom took timber amounting to $1,873,- 
754, as compared with $2,874,572 in 1914. The exports 
of sawn lumber, however, increased to the United 
Kingdom amounting to $11,094,854, as against $9,990,- 
095. There was also a notable increase in the exports 
to Cuba, $2,077,955, compared with $1,686,786. Brazil 
took nearly $40,000 more worth of sawn lumber than 
in the previous year. China took only about one-third 
as much—$335,100 as compared with $1,098,149. There 
was a material increase in the value of box shooks 
and other shooks exported, as is shown by the table. 
Exports increased materially in heading but decreased 
slightly in staves. The only increase recorded for the 
year in lumber by species occurred in the case of 
spruce, of which $1,090,595 worth was exported as 
compared with $346,748. The use of this wood for 
aeroplane propellors, of course, accounts for this 
increase, 

When the exports for December are compared, how- 
ever, with the corresponding month of 1914, a much 
More gratifying situation is shown. Here increases 
in volume and value are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. A notable increase was in walnut logs, the 
exportation amounting to $18,816, as compared with 
$850. whereas the reduction in exports for the year 
was sbout $100,000. This fact would appear to indi- 
cate that the demand for walnut for gun stocks de- 
Veloped decidedly this year. The exports of timber 
amounted to $315,378 as against $30,139 in December, 
1914, pitch pine being the largest item, $286,555 as 
Compared with $25,648. 

_ The exports of timber by countries also increased 
M every ease, although in both years there were no Decem- 
ber exports to France or Germany. 
in lumber, exports.decreased in cypress and fir, but 
Mereased in all other woods, notably so in pitch pine 
$926,430 as compared with $446,232—and sensa- 
tionally so in spruce, of -which $191,920 worth was 
&xported in December, 1915, as against only $7,391 in 
€cember the previous year. To foreign countries the 


December lumber exports showed an increase over the 
previous year except in the case of the Central Amer- 
ican States and British Honduras, Brazil, China and 
British Oceania. Cuba took $268,371 worth of sawn 
lumber of all kinds, as compared with $120,403 worth 
in December, 1914. The exports of lumber to the 
United Kingdom very nearly doubled—$829,947 as com- 
pared with $419,584. Argentina bought $183,680 worth 
in 1915 and only $28,764 iln December of the previous 
year. A corresponding increase was made for South 
America. Owing to the shutting off of the supply of lum- 
ber for Africa from European sources, exports of lumber 
in December, 1915, $60,239 worth, were about double 
the previous year. 

There was a reduction in exports of shingles but an 
increase in railroad ties in conjunction with staves, 
heading and doors, sash and blinds. Of furniture the 
United States exported $293,011 worth in December, 
1915, as against $218,500, and the increase in furniture 
exports was general for all countries listed except 
Asia and Oceania. Exports of interior house finish, 
$46,745, showed nearly a four-fold increase, while the 
exportation of wood pulp jumped from 692 tons to 
4,614 tons, valued at $224,444, as against $29,288. 

It would appear therefore that the export trade is 
gradually showing a recovering as compared with the 
first few months following the declaration of war, 
although still below the normal for years of peace. 














1914 1915 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs and roun 
timbers, M ft.... 97,917 $ 2,841,427 42,048 $ 1,027,819 
Timber, hewn and 
sawn, M feet.... 324,626 6,461,905 179,601 3,488,466 
Lumber, M feet... 1,789,747 40,922,875 1,127,546 26,649,169 
Railroad ties, No.. 4,503,094 2,281,715 3,545,001 1,981,588 
Shingles, M........ 26,118 66,657 14,832 38,320 
pe ae rere pe: LS eee 1,605,613 
All others, No... 588,676 847,277 719,879 1,282,169 
Staves, Number....54,048,147 3,835,176 51,345,917 3,339,026 
MN cite v scons ~ evcoses pS eee 367,489 
Doors, sash and 
Mase neetes ea¥ sess 2,146,964 ....... 2,612,306 
MUNG ciics cede aceie ses 4,446,538 2,871,780 
Interior AMISH 2.6.06. sacsces 446,163 307,349 
WOGGOUWETS: vckicsc: tons cee 471,621 572,402 
Wood pulp, tors... 11,015 484,477 820,832 
All other manufac- 
(0 ee eer GCPORGM cviccce 7,086,224 
MB cel eaeces | WS awtis $74,965,170  ....... $55,269,275 
Totals fcr De- 
ee Z,06B QTD. wsikacre 5,173,383 





BIG EUROPEAN ORDERS RUMORED 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 6.—Lumber exports via New 
Orleans slumped heavily last week, the approximate total 
being only 845,000, as compared with nearly 1,500,000 
during the week preceding. With the exception of small 
parcel shipments of hardwood to Glasgow, the stock was 
moved to ports in the other Americas, Panama being the 
largest single taker. In addition to the lumber and tim- 
ber moved as above, the week’s exports included 14,901 
bundles headings, 20,383 bundles box shooks, 5,655 cross- 
ties and 179 hickory and ash logs. Coastwise steamers 
moved to New York 233,000 feet of lumber, 40,045 bun- 
dles box material and 2,337 crossties. 

The export situation is apparently featureless. Ocean 
rates are tending toward higher rather than more rea- 
sonable levels, and tonnage is scarce at any price. Nev- 
ertheless the usual talk is heard of business for one or 
the other of the allied governments being figured on, to 
the amount of many million feet. According to one of 
the newest reports the Belgian Government has closed 
a deal for 9,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine, to be 
delivered shipside at ports designated by buyer. Positive 
confirmation of the story is lacking thus far, but it may 
very well be correct, as the Belgian Government, like the 
French, has been asking for quotations and has been 
feeling out the market lately. 





SEEKS CAUSES AND CURE OF 
FREIGHT EMBARGOES 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


the net registered tonnage was 608,000 less, but it must. be 
remembered that many of the large passenger ships in service 
in 1914 carried little freight and have been withdrawn. On 
the other hand, every steamer that left our ports, with here 
and there an exception, in 1915 was loaded to capacity and 
some of them beyond capacity. 


Exports of War Munitions 
Commissioner Clements asked Mr. Mack to what extent 
his company was shipping munitions of war. He replied 


that the only war material shipped directly was barbed 
wire. He added: { 


I do not mean to say we are not selling munitions, but they 
are shipped f. 0. b. factory. Of course, it is possible that 
munitions have been given some preference, but this fact 
should be taken into account: Traffic of this class is most 
profitable to the carriers, and besides it moves right out, ships 
leaving daily and oftener to carry it. Therefore, actual war 
munitions can not be said to be contributing heavily to the 
present congestion. Nothing that moves right out is con- 
tributing to it. 

The bulk of the traffic that we are exporting is not muni- 
tions at all. Some of it is going to ports which big railroad 
officials tell me they never heard of before. It is commercial 
business that heretofore has been supplied by Belgium, Ger- 
many and other exporting nations that are engaged in the 
great war. This is the very business American exporters 
desire to hold. Yet many complaints are coming in of irksome 
delays and dissatisfaction. Unless these are removed—and 
they relate almost wholly to transportation—we can not hope 
to hold this new business. It concerns many exporting indus- 
tries and not steel products alone. 





SEALED proposals will be received by the Light House 


Inspector, New Orleans, La., for furnishing longleaf 


yellow pine lumber. Further information may be ob- 
tained on application to the Light House Inspector by 
referring to No. 3,024. 








Long Leaf 





Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., fora: 


FLORIDA. 


Codes—Motek and Telecode. 








Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. ° 














Wa 






Cypress Lum 


a4 


PALATKA, Fita 








Satisfactory Lumber 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension | 
West & Reaves Lumber Co. 


INVERNESS, FLA. 














Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 











YELLOW PINE. 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 


| JACKSONVILLE, FLA. t- | 








# Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City 


8 ceweuncaree: 
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G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Guy |. BUELL, PREsT. 
G. L. Hume, Vice-PrestT. 








Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 








Kiln 


Dried N. id Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 


___ Wehave a large assortment of CYPRESS 
(—s in fine shipping condition. Write for 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 


[ex 











Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
- A, 
































Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


























* 


Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 
Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 
ressed and Rough. 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 








W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 














is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


sm] N. C. Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 


(-\ “The Place To Buy ) 












Ellington & Guy, Inc.,"teimono va” 








NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7.—Lumber dealers in this 
city and vicinity report business good and prospects for 
continued improvement favorable. Conditions are highly 
satisfactory in the carriage and wagon line and show a voiume 
far ahead of this time last year and close to normal for the 
local industry. Local manufacturers express confidence that 
the spring will bring further improvement, as the retail 
demand has shown evidences of expansion in harmony with 
the broad prosperity that has come to the whole consuming 
population. Prices of furniture have been advanced in keep- 
ing with the higher prices of the raw material, so that tnese 
and other manutacturers of lumber have shared the benetit vi 
the revival of the lumber industry. Contractors and builders 
are preparing for a resumption of outdoor work this spring 
and summer on a greater scale than has been seen in this city 
in many years, while architects are every day reporting 
extensive construction projects that will provide a market for 
every kind of construction material for the better part of the 
year. ‘he demand for all kinds of hardwoods has been very 
encouraging, and in the southern yellow pine end of the mar- 
ket the improvement has been all that could be asked, as 
recent evidences of price fluctuation have disappeared and 
demand has expanded. 

The Freiberg Lumber Company has decided to build a 
sawmill at Harahan, near New Orleans, for the manufacture 
of mahogany lumber from logs to be brought over from Cen- 
tral American ports, principally Honduras, Nicaragua and 
from Mexico and Cuba. Arrangements will be made to have 
the logs transported direct in American registered ships. 

The E. C. Bradley Lumber Company has moved its offices 
from the Gerke Building to 1269 Budd Street, one of the im- 
portant wholesale lumber sections of the city. Mr. Bradley 
is not ready to announce the plans of his company, but con- 
siderable expansion of operations is contemplated. 

W. Weller, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States, says the sales reports for 
February, so far as received, show a good volume of business 
and much activity in the trade, but not much change of prices, 
although some advances are noted. The report will be out 
March 15. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, March 6.—Strength is shown in all 
phases of the lumber trade in central Ohio territory. 
Buying by both factories and retailers continues good 
and prices are firm at former levels. Prospects are good in 
every respect and lumbermen generally predict a good year 
during 1916. One of the best features is the fact that collec- 
tions are better. 

In the hardwood trade concerns making automobiles, boxes 
and furniture are good customers. Retailers’ stocks are not 
large and with good prospects for spring building there is a 
disposition among yardmen to increase stocks. Shipments are 
rather prompt despite the growing car shortage. Mill stocks 
are only fair in most sections. 

Southern yellow pine trade is rather active, according to 
the statement of jobbers. Retailers buy in preparation for an 
active building season. Rural dealers are especially active 
in placing orders as building among the farmers will be 
rather active. Yellow pine prices are firm at former levels. 

The Central Avenue Lumber & Supply Company, of Colum- 
bus, is marketing a new type of portable garage which is 
claimed to be thiefproof. 

Manufacturers of millwork, doors and sash report a good 
demand for stocks and all factories are busy manufacturing 
for early shipment. Prices rule firm. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a good demand for hardwoods with prices firm in every 
locality. Buying by factories is good and the same is true of 
retailers. Shipments are not delayed to any extent by the 
car shortage. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 8.—While no large orders for 
hardwood were received during the last few days by local 
distributers the aggregate amounted to considerable. 
Prices were maintained on all items and on some there was 
a strengthening. Oak and gum were most in demand and 
prices on some items have been advanced. Gum is in active 
request. Ash is also strong, good ash being scarce and in ac- 
tive demand. Call for hickory is good from the wheel manu- 
facturers and, in fact, there is an excellent demand for nearly 
all items on the hardwood list. 

The cypress situation is about stationary, but begins to 
show indication of picking up. Inquiries come in freely as 
retailers are figuring on placing orders for spring require- 
ments. Lower grades are in particularly good request, owing 
to the strong position of southern yellow pine. Factory stock 
is in good request. Cypress distributers have pretty good 
stocks on hand but it is reported that stocks at mills and at 
retail yards are not any too large, so indications are that 
there will be advances made when demand becomes active. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA 


LyNncHBurG, VA., March 6.—Slight improvement in 
hardwood conditions on this market was noticeable last 
week, inquiries received by local operators being more 
plentiful and orders being placed a little more freely than 
at any time during the last two months. Inroads are now 
being made on dry stocks in the better grades and this class 
of timber moves out faster than it is being produced. 

The lower grades have been in good demand during the 
last few days and special oak timber orders are coming in 
nicely. Wholesalers report a strong demand for maple, elm, 
chestnut, poplar and basswood. 

The demand for southern yellow pine is said to be rather 
slow at this time and operators on this market say that 
they do not expect any decided improvement in the volume 
of orders placed for yard stocks for another thirty days. 
Dry stocks are plentiful and there is a slight sagging of 
prices so far as roofers and dimension items are concerned. 
Shortleaf yellow pine timber sizes move fairly well at about 
the same prices as were established during the rush demand 
last fall. Longleaf special cutting is very firm, the demand 
being strong and most mills are booked ahead for thirty days 
and seem disposed to hold firm to prices as advanced about 
January 1. ' 

The embargo situation has not picked up any and railroad 
agents throughout Virginia, North and South Carolina have 
reached the point where they do not themselves know from 
day to day just what points and districts are affected by 
this situation. Southern yellow pine shippers seemed to be 
harder hit by these conditions than the hardwood folk and 
much complaint is heard. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA 


ELKINS, W. Va., March 6.—Under the stimulus of im- 
proving market conditions, manufacturers of hardwood 
experience no difficulty in West Virginia in disposing of 
their stock, oak, maple, basswood and chestnut, in both the 
higher and lower grades being merchantable at prices that 
are steadily growing better. Maple is especially in good de- 


mand. The small mills as well as the larger mills are profit- 
ing by a return to market conditions which prevailed a few 
years ago. 

Braxton County has become the center of activity in tim- 
ber developments since the first of the year. The Davis- 
Eakin Lumber Company, who has been operating a band mill 
at Skyles, Nicholas eran" has about 12,000 acres of land 
in the vicinity of Centralia, Braxton County, consisting of 
the McDonald tract and the McCue and McWhorter tracts, 
the former containing 3,442 acres and the latter about 8,000 
acres. It is the intention of the purchasing company to begin 
manufacturing the timber at once and a large band mill will 
be built at or near Centralia. The old West Branch Lumber 
Company site will be occupied by the new mill. It is said 
that a little later the company will put in a chemical plant. 

At Custis, Braxton County, Harmount, Hall & Co. are erect- 
ing a large mill and will soon begin manufacturing timber on 
about 10,000 acres of land. ‘'wenty dwelling houses have 
been erected and a like number will be built later. The new 
mill will be 60x100 feet and will be equipped to have a 
capacity of 20,000 or 25,000 feet daily. It will be necessary 
to build about twelve miles of railroad. Two miles of road 
bed already have been completed. 

On Brooks Run, about one mile above Custis, the Arcada 
Coal & Lumber Company is putting in a switch preparatory 
to erecting a sawmill at that point. This company owns 
2,200 acres of timber on Elk River. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 7.—An extremely healthy 
condition prevails in the local hardwood market. While 
prices have undergone no sensational advances all items 
have sharply increased and dealers are unanimous in an 
expression of satisfaction with general conditions. 

Orders for hardwoods continue plentiful with operators 
chiefly concerned in keeping an adequate supply of stocks 
on hand. Some dealers already are beginning to forecast 
difficulties this fall in replenishing their stocks and one large 
operator this week voiced the prediction that a near famine in 
supplies is almost certain to be witnessed at the close of the 
summer business. 

Furniture and vehicle manufacturers continue to make 
heavy calls for stocks, with automobile manufacturers being 
frequent visitors to the market. Occasionally railroads seek 
supplies, but their business does not approach the proportions 
of the others named. 

Excessively high ocean freight rates and the British em- 
bargo on hardwoods has resulted in a paralysis of 95 percent 
of the export business from this market. One large operator 
reports that he has orders for 100 cars of mixed stock for 
European destination on which he offered $1.25 a hundred 
for transportation, which was declined. In the face of such 
exorbitant rates and the shortage of bottoms the English 
embargo on hardwoods is in reality a secondary consideration 
and dealers are inclined to exert their entire attention to 
domestic trade, which as a matter of fact is of such propor- 
tions as to require a concentration of effort. 

Southern yellow pine brokers, however, are actively in the 
market for heavy orders for coffin boards and reports from 
southern points received by these brokers indicate that the 
ss of their mills have been increased to 1,000,000 feet 

aily. 

Plain oak continues to lead the market, prices having taken 
a sharp upward tendency with quartered oak receiving only 
ordinary Consideration. Thick ash is a steady item and pop- 
lar receives a good call. Recently a number of large orders 
have been booked for cedar from chest manufacturers. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 9.—The building season has 
started with dealers experiencing a strong and steady 
demand for lumber. Contracts for several large structures 
already have been awarded and much estimating is being 
done. The activity in the real estate market, especially in 
unimproved property, would indicate that a large amount of 
lumber will be in demand for the building of homes. A sub- 
stantial increase in the building operations of Indianapolis 
for February over the corresponding month of 1915 is shown 
in a report that has just been completed by the commissioner 
of buildings. The valuation of building improvements for 
the month was $408,931 as compared with $307,750 for 
February of 1915. The number of building permits issued 
was 414 as compared with 365 for the same month of last 
year. 
4 It has been several months since the movement was 
started here to organize the Indianapolis Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, and members of a committee appointed to arrange for 
a meeting at which officers will be elected and a constitution 
adopted report that the venture has not been abandoned. 
Members of the committee said that they have been conduct- 
ing a quiet campaign to procure the support of all the 
dealers and announced that developments may be expected 
in the near future. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, InD., March 7.—The hardwood market 
gradually improves and manufacturers report prices are 
getting better and that the outlook as a whole is encour- 
aging. Large mills here, as a rule, are operated on a schedule 
of nine hours a day and some river mills that have been 
closed for several months have either started up or are making 
arrangements to resume operation soon. Plain white oak is 
in good demand, but the demand for quartered white oak is 
not so good. Ash is still in strong demand, while poplar con- 
tinues to drag. Elm is in fair demand; so is hickory, while 
gum is strong and prices tend to advance because many furni- 
ture manufacturers here have lately been in the market for 
considerable quantities. Maple continues in fair demand, 
while walnut is still off and manufacturers report that they 
have large stocks of walnut on hand. Collections are reported 
good. Crop conditions in this section are fairly promising. 

Most of the wood consuming factories in Evansville con- 
tinue to run on full time and both orders and inquiries come 
in nicely. Trade in the South and Southwest, where many 0 
the manufactured goods in this city are sent, is picking up. 
Desk, table and furniture factories are busy and indications 
point to their running on full time most of the year. 

Building operations in Evansville remain active and con- 
tractors and architects believe they will have as much work 
to do during the coming summer as they did last year. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE 


Bristou, VA.-TENN., March 7.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port the lumber business steadily improving, with splen- 
did prospects for further advance in prices with the 
coming of spring. They feel that the price of lumber should 
advance proportionately with the advance in_ other poo 
; gen ga that prices will move up more within the nex 

ew weeks. 

The band mill of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company: of 
this city, which has been under lease to the H. A. McCowan 
Company, of Salem, Ind., for over a year, has resumed ope 
tion and is again cutting walnut gunstocks. The McCowa 
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company is said to have received another large order for 
gunstocks for the Allies. c 
. S. Whiting will shortly begin the operation of his new 
band mill at Foscoe, N. C., which will have a daily capacity 
of 80,000 feet and which will be one of the largest mills in 
that section. The logging road has already been completed. 
Frank Murphy, of the Lovelady Lumber Company, was 
here this week and reports that the company’s band mill at 
Jasper and its other operations are all busy. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 7.—Roberts & Conner, New 
Albany (Ind.) manufacturers of veneer and thin lumber, 
will have ready for the market within the next sixty 
days, it is announced by Secretary J. L. Scott, 6,000,000 feet 
of walnut veneers and panels. ‘This firm is making a specialty 
of American walnut, a wood the sale of which J. H. Conner, 
senior member of the firm and oue of the pioneer manufac- 
turers of walnut, states, has not been pushed for twenty- 
eight years. At the present time the firm has on hand 3,000,- 
v0O feet of sliced, rotary cut and stump walnut. 

LeRoy Halyard, manager of tne Louisville branch of the 
Southern Hardwood Tratlic Association, has been making a 
strenuous effort during the last week to secure some relief 
from the embargo on southern lumber placed by eastern car- 
riers, and the resultant car shortage, but without results. 
Such carriers as the Pennsylvania, the Big Four and New 
York Central refuse to take any timber shipments for New 
York, Boston and other points in the East and in New Eng- 
land. Shipments made in January are just beginning to 
reach their eastern destinatious, according to word received 
here. ‘This has led to many carriers in this territory declin- 
ing to permit their cars to leave their own lines, as they are 
finding it impossible to get back cars held in congested eastern 
yards. As a consequence of the slow movement of eastern 
shipments, hardwood men are finding collections exceedingly 
slow, due to the fact that cars moved East on which in- 
voices have been given have not yet arrived for receipts and 
inspection of consignments. Unable to get anything else, 
some shippers in emergency have been able to secure some 
gondola cars usually used for shipments like coal and afford- 
ing no protection from the weather. ; 

Manufacturers of quartered oak veneer have created a big 
demand for logs, and flitches and mill men are having to pay 
more for their timber. : at 

February building operations in Louisville are taken as 
precursor of a big year and such men as T. M. Brown, of 
W. P. Brown & Sons; and Allen McLean, of the Wood Mosaic 
Company, together with officers of the Norman Lumber Com- 
pany, reporting a big February business, are predicting a 
record-breaking year. Louisville building in February totaled 
$941,330, an increase of 197 percent over February, 1915. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., March 7.—Construction activity is in- 
creasing with the approach of the spring season, and 
busy months in building lines are expected. Announce- 
ments are made of extensive ——— plans and numbers of 
important construction contracts are being awarded. Numer- 
ous cities and towns in the Southeast have extensive construc- 
tion plans in connection with public improvements. | ‘ 

There has been little or no change in the lumber situation 
at Savannah. Very little material of any sort is moving 
through the port. There are only two or three freighters in 
the harbor, and the docks are crowded with cotton and naval 
stores and lumber and other stuff, for the movement of which 
there are no bottoms. A few coastwise vessels are doing a 
lucrative business in the lumber trade. i fe 

Naval stores appear to be in a very satisfactory position. 
The amount of stores shipped is increasing, but prices are 
not at a very high figure. There is more activity in the trade, 
however, than in many previous months, and the dealers do 
not appear to be at all uneasy over the situation. An item 
of interest to the trade is the announcement that pending 
naval stores legislation at Washington has been postponed 
for some weeks at least. ' . 

Fifty million feet represents the total of Savannah’s ship- 
ments of lumber during the present season. A little more 
than one-fifth of this amount went to foreign destinations. 

Brown, superintendent of the American Tie & Timber 
Company, leaves on March 11 for Liverpool, to join S. K. 
Brown, vice president and general manager of the company, 
who has been in England for more than a year and who has 
been successful in securing a large business for his concern. 














OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS 


NorFrouk, Va., March 4.—Activities in the North Caro- 
lina pine market have been restricted more or less by 
reason of the embargoes in effect on the railroads. Sales 
during the first week in March fell off to some extent, 
but the price level —— to continue very firm with no 
indications of weakening. A notable increase in demand 
for the better grades was evident several weeks ago when 
an opening in the congestion appeared imminent.’ Severe 
snow storms have put a quietus on the possibility of early 
spring building. The manufacturers are not overburdened 
with orders either for war munitions or for domestic busi- 
ness. Domestic business is fair. Some smaller manufac- 
turers are anxious because of the slight decrease in orders 
and have sold below the prevailing quotations, but the 
effect has not been noticeable. Mills have sufficient business 
on their books to cover stock now on hand, in the great 
majority of instances, and their output for some little time 
to come. 

In dressed lumber the condition is somewhat different for 
demand continues uniform and in some instances shows an 
increase. In addition, prices appear to be firmer even though 
some mills accept business much below the_ prevailing 
Plane. Roofers are not so active but factory flooring and 
Sizes receive a great deal of attention, with the consequent 
result of hardening quotations. Considerable business in 
low grade rough lumber is ‘offered on the market, first to 
one manufacturer, then to another, with few orders placed. 





~ 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS 


BAuLtrmorg, Mp., March 7.—The statement of permits 
for the erection of buildings issued in February makes 
a decidedly impressive showing, even when account is 
taken of the fact that a large addition to the total was 
furnished by one permit for a 20-story office building, the 
estimated value of which is $800,000. With the $800,000 for 
the ppd cg sed the aggregate estimated value of new build- 
ings authorized during the month was $1,402,568 or almost 
4 million in excess of January of the present year. Even 
when the big item is deducted the total for February is still 
about $200,000 ahead of January. The record includes 208 
Wo-story brick dwellings, against not more than 111 for 
January, and in the erection of these two-story brick dwell- 
ings much of the activity of local contractors consists, and 
tee local yards and sash factories find in them their oppor- 

ity. 


Apprehension is expressed among the wholesalers here that 
e action of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in decreeing 
4n embargo for Philadelphia will affect the local market for 
North Carolina pine in particular unfavorably. The great 
bulk of shortleaf pine reaching this city comes by boat, but 





many of the North Carolina pine mills away from tidewater 
send their output by rail, and this movement is interfered 
with. As a consequence stocks in considerable quantities 
come here as the most accessible market, and some increase 
in the assortments at local terminals has been noted. It is 
confidently expected, however, that the check upon shipments 
will be removed before the situation becomes at all serious. 
The opening up of the building season also will help to create 
needs to meet which ways and means will be found. 








THE SOUTHWEST 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

Str. Louis, Mo., March 8.—The lumber trade last week 
was handicapped slightly by disagreeable weather, snow 
and rain. Local building operations have not started 
and probably will not until real spring weather comes. 

A fairly good demand is reported for nearly all grades of 
southern yellow pine. Trade at retail yards begins to show 
life. Railroads order freely and send in considerable in- 
quiries. Demand for common boards is good. Retailers have 
disposed of considerable quantities of boards and dimension. 

February receipts of lumber in St. Louis, as reported by 
the Merchants’ Exchange, were 13,838 cars of lumber as 
against 15,020 cars received in February, 1915, a decrease of 
1,182 cars. Shipments were 9,878 cars, compared with 8,911 
cars last February, a gain of 967 cars. 

Last month’s estimated value of new buildings and altera- 
tions was $1,180,334, while a year ago the estimated value 
of new buildings and alterations during February was $701,- 
562, a gain of $478,972. The number of permits issued 
during February, 1916, was 540, compared with 561 a year 
ago, a loss of 21, 

In spite of the increase in the cost of all kinds of materials 
entering into construction work reports from individual in- 
dustries closely identified with building confirm the statement 
that just as soon as it is reasonable to believe cold weather 
will not hamper prosecution of the work building operations 
will begin to boom in St. Louis. 

Although the cost of steel has advanced by leaps and bounds 
and manufacturers will not promise deliveries earlier then 
August, if then, construction work will not be delayed. This 
is evidenced by the big increase in the volume of business be- 
ing done by those interested in the furnishing of structural 
timber to take the place of steel. A great deal of this mate- 
rial has been ordered durirg the last two or three months. 

According to the report of the building commissioner, made 
public a few days ago, there was an increase of nearly 
$500,000 in the estimated cost of building permits taken out 
during February and the season for the beginning of build- 
ing construction work has hardly started. There are sev- 
eral big enterprises in contemplation, notably apartment 
houses, wholesale and commercial buildings, warehouses and 
other classes of buildings. The building of residences will 
also be large and one or two large hotels have been financed 
and their construction will in all likelihcod be started before 
the close of the summer. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Snow and temperatures 
of zero and even below in some parts of Kansas last week 
caused only a temporary lull in business. The last few 
days have been sunny and warmer, with consequent increased 
volume of trade. The snow, however, delayed the business 
in the country to a considerable extent because the roads will 
be soft for a longer time. Country yard buying is getting a 
little start and the lineyards show considerably more activity 
in their inquiries and orders. In the cities there is a good 
trade despite bad weather and manufacturers all are optimis- 
tic over the outlook for trade in all kinds of woods. 

General trade conditions could not be more favorable. 
The last Federal Reserve Bank report from the Kansas City 
district said: ‘Rates of discount remain unchanged, although 
the deposits in banks are abnormally large. Kansas bank 
deposits as shown by the statement of December 31, 1915, 
broke all records, there being $5,000,000 more on deposit in 
State banks on that date than in June and $16,000,000 more 
than in December of 1914. The statement also shows an 
expansion in loans of $22,000,000 and all items show big 
gains in the business of the State and reflect general condi- 
tions in the district. Bankers report that business for the 
last month was better than for any previous similar period 
in years. 

“The opinion among lumbermen is that this section of 
the country is on the verge of great activity in all branches 
of that industry. ‘The general agricultural prosperity bids 
fair to produce more than the normal line of business for 
retail dealers, resulting in a desirable volume for both whole- 
saler and manufacturer. Stocks in retail yards are lower than 
normal and heavy spring buying generally is expected.” 

A. L. Houghton, wholesaler of hardwoods, is spending a 
couple of weeks among the hardwood mills in Arkansas. 

H. R. Kirkpatrick, general manager of the mill of the C, J. 
Carter Lumber Company at Doniphan, Ark., was at the com- 
pany’s offices early this week. 

M. B. Nelson, second vice president and general sales man- 
ager of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, returned last Friday 
from a month at Palm Beach, Fla, 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER 

Houston, Trex., March 6.—The danger point in the 
southern yellow pine market of the Southwest has been 
passed, in the opinion of lumber people in this section. 
During the last two weeks signs of activity have been shown 
and business has picked up. There is only one deterrent 
factor to a speedy resumption of business, the shortage of 
ears and vessels. ‘The former issue has now grown to be 
real serious and for the first time since favorable conditions 
were created by the foreign demand the lumber people are 
face to face with a real crisis so far as the movement of 
material is concerned. It is pointed out that conditions have 
now reached a stage where the consumers have got to buy 
lumber, which makes the present situation all the more 
unfortuuate. The immediate effect of the situation is to 
cause an advance in prices and this is being done. 

Some big timber orders have heen filed recently and the 
railroads are buying a good quantity of material. E. R. 
Wicks, manager of the Vaughn Lumber Company, reports 
that inquiries have picked up and the retail trade has in- 
creased materially in the last two weeks. Timber cutting is 
very strong with a large demand for heart stock especially. 
Yard stock is better than it was thirty days ago. 

The new Onalaska mill of the West Lumber Company, 
which is to replace the one destroyed by fire several months 
ago, will be ready for operation about April 1. It will be one 
of the most modern plants in the South, All material will 
be kiln dried, except No. 3 common. For this purpose 
immense sheds are being constructed and it will not be 
necessary to carry a large stock of lumber on hand. As soon 
as the material comes from the kiln it will. be ready for 
shipment. Since the fire the stock, which was nearly 10,000,- 
000 feet, has been gradually shipped out. 

The Pickering Lumber Company, of Louisiana and Texas, 
is putting up a mill near Center, Tex., where Superin- 
tendent I’. LL. Haslam _ recently arranged for the cutting of 
timber to fee the demand. 

Reorganization of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and 


the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico lines which was effected 
in New Orleans last week will result in the establishment of 
new headquarters at Houston, with J. S. Pyeatt as president 








Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 





of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 
from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 


Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 


Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 


Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Megr., Teleph 982G y: 








PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager : 
Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Calcasieu Parish furnishes as fine tim- 
ber as grows and ours is still untapped. 
This insures you lumber live and full 
of strength. 


Daily Capacity 250,000 Feet. 


Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 




















FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 





FLOORING 





Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 





Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 
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and the location of the purchasing department in this city, 
with J. I. Anderson in charge. ‘The action resulted in 
divorcement from the Frisco Lines and will be followed by 
liberation of the Texas lines from the receivership within 
sixty days. The new system will have one continuous line 
from Brownsville to New Orleans. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS 


Beaumont, TEX., March 7.—Shortage of cars is de- 
laying many shipments and causing many orders to be 
cancelled. The large European demand, also, is not being 
met because of the shortage of bottoms. 

Local manufacturers say the outlook for both demand and 
prices is better than it has been since December, indicating 
that spring buying among the southern yellow pine mills has 
commenced. . 

Railroads are buying a great deal of car material, ties and 
reg: timbers, and retail yards buy all that can be shipped 
to them. 

Again during the last week a number of large coastwise 
orders were shipped all-rail to New York. 

A prominent millman said today that the much-talked-of 
inquiry for 72,000,000 feet of export material for the Italian, 
French and Belgian governments is a reality. He had just 
received a letter asking for prices on a portion of the order. 
He believes the order will be placed before March 15. If it is, 
he says, the lumber market will be materially strengthened. 

Manufacturers in Beaumont exvect a steady improvement 
in the market from this time on. They believe spring buying 
will be unusually heavy and the only thing that stands in the 
way of a large volume of business is the shortage of cars for 
shipment. ; 

There has again been a demand from Mexican sources for 
ties and bridge timbers, but the dealers’ demand for payment 
in cash in American gold lessened to some extent the queries. 

The steamer Echo, with a barge loaded with 400,000 feet 
of southern yellow pine lumber, sailed from Beaumont Satur- 
day, March 4, for Tuxpan, Mexico. The Echo is being used 
by the Gulf Export & Transportation Company temporarily 
in the place of the Keechie, which was slightly disabled on 
its return trip from Tampico ten days ago. 

The local retail demand is excellent. More houses of wood 
construction are being built this spring than ever before in 
Beaumont. ‘he building permits for the two months of 
1916 far exceeded those of the same months last year, and 
but very few brick and concrete buildings were erected. 

Ground was broken March 1 in the construction of the new 
Kansas City Southern passenger depot at Beaumont. The 
building will cost $30,000. Extensive terminal improvements 
will be made at this point. 


ORANGE, TEX., March 6.—Little change is noted in the 
market. ‘The heavy snowfall of last week in the middle 
West has had the effect of slowing down orders, but ship- 
ments have been about normal. The Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Company reports a decided increase in February ship- 
ments to the interior as over the January showing. The 
export situation is virtually unchanged—there is ample de- 
mand for all that ships can be obtained to move. 

Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher, honorary director of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., is having constructed one of the 
most complete and one of the largest private greenhouses 
in the country, and, added to the floral establishment that 
she already has, this will give Mrs. Lutcher probably the 
greatest private establishment in the South. She has a 
magnificent collection of orchids and other rare flowers. 

The organization meeting of the Gulf Coast Intercity 
League, of which F. H. Farwell of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Company, is president, will be held in Orange on 
Tuesday, March 7. Members of the league from Beaumont, 
Lake Charles and Port Arthur will be in attendance. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 6.—This is Carnival Week 
and local lumbermen are making a good deal of holiday 
today and tomorrow. The rounds today revealed many 
offices more than half deserted. In one or two the boss 
was discovered toiling solitary and alone, while the staff wit- 
nessed the arrival of Rex or entertained ‘friends from the 
country.” 

It appears, however, that the market situation has regis- 
tered little change for the week. In all the woods demand 
has held its own and in several slight gains are reported. 
The southern yellow pine statistics for last week indicated 
a small increase of unfilled orders, and a somewhat larger 
increase of production. Cypress manufacturers report no 
striking change in either the volume or character of the call, 
which runs largely to mixed cars. The hardwood people 
mention the demand for gum and oak first and say that the 
changes of the interior market, wherever any have occurred, 
are tor better rather than worse. Hardwood exports last 
week were just saved from being a minus quantity, so far 
as New Orleans is concerned, by small parcel shipments to 
Glasgow. ‘The export situation certainly is no better and 
probably is a little worse, due to the upward tendency of 
rates that already have broken all records and the scarcity 
of tonnage. Yet some export business for account of Euro- 
pean governments is being offered and placed from time toe 
time. 

Car supply is a general topic of discussion. The embargo 
in the East is being blamed for the shortage. Empties are 
not so scarce as ocean bottoms, but there is sufficient of a 
scarcity to retard shipments visibly and to cause much an- 
noyance. According to a story heard today sundry ingenious 
lumbermen have contrived to move stock for eastern destina- 
tions—New England territory principally—by routing via 
Canada. 

The saw and veneer plant on Honey Island has been placed 
in operation by the Honey Island Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany, under management of H. Turner, formerly of the 
Globe Packing Box Company, and the mill is said to be turning 
out about 40,000 feet daily. : : 

The Slidell (La.) Dry Dock & Ship Building Company is 
making extensive betterments and improvements of its plant, 
necessitated by the steady growth of its business, and is work- 
ing to have a deeper channel dredged through the ‘‘middle 
grounds” of Lake Pontchartrain, in order that sea-going ves- 
sels may reach Slidell and the company’s shipyards. Repre- 
sentative Morgan, of the Slidell district, has secured an ap- 
propriation for a survey of the channel and of the dredging 
work necessary. 

Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, has completed his tour of the middle West to at- 
tend the retailers’ annuals and returned to New Orleans last 
Thursday. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA 


Sureveport, La., March 7.—Apprehension caused by 
the shortage of cars has increased during the last week, 
and the lumber operators are now becoming extremely 
uneasy as there does not seem to be relief in sight for the 
near future. The shortage of equipment is declared in lumber 
circles here to be the worst on record, and there does not 
appear to be any indication as to how serious it will develop. 
There are only a small number of good box cars available at 
this time, and those box cars that are furnished are, as a 
rule, in bad order, some of them having been run in for 

















repairs but taken out of the shops and off of sidetracks in 
order to assist in relieving the congestion. Flats and coal 
cars are the most available, but even they are not to be con- 
sidered as plentiful, for the shortage is general. Some mills 
are getting less than 50 percent of requirement. 

As a result of the shortage many planing mills are operat- 
ing at intervals only. Jt is necessary for them to be closed 
a day or two at a time to await response to the appeal for 
cars. If the situation grows much worse some of the mills 
may have to close temporarily. The lumbermen can get no 
encouragement, and it is realized that the problem is a most 
difficult one. 

The weather conditions have been excellent during the last 
week for all kinds of lumber operations, and there has been 
much progress in all departments. The demand is picking up 
with the return of favorable weather, and some spring buying 
has been reported. Many retailers are expected to begin buy- 
ing soon to replenish their stocks. Yard stocks, timbers and 
car materials are among the branches of the market showing 
activity. 'Che inquiries and reports indicate that there will be 
heavy buying for car building. 

The prices as a rule hold up well, and the improved demand 
will no doubt cause them to advance. 

Prominent officials of the Kansas City Southern Railway 
Company, whose road.traverses perhaps more southern yellow 
pine territory than any other line in the South, were enter- 
tained last Friday evening with an elaborate dinner at a local 
hotel, as guests of severai Shreveport citizens, principally 
lumbermen. The hosts included E. A. Frost, of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Company ; E. K. Smith, lumber manufacturer 
and president of the Commercial National Bank; S. B. Hicks, 
head of the Lodwick Lumber Company, and J. B. Ardis. 

It is announced in local lumber circles that the new mill, 
capacity 50,000 feet, of the S. H. Bollinger Lumber Company, 
at Silas, Ala., has begun operations. B. Hudson Bolinger, of 
Shreveport, is in charge. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL 


JACKSON, Miss., March 7—The car shortage continues 
te serious retard the movement of lumber from Mis- 
sissippi mills to points north and east. Hundreds of 
— of lumber are awaiting loading, with no rolling stock 
in sight. 

Tue situation is bad all over the State, but is felt less along 
the Illinois Central than other lines, the Illinois Central being 
the great feeder from which many of the side lines get mucn 
of their equipment, 

Private advices received here are to the effect that 100,000 
cars are in and around New York City, filled with war mate- 
rial waiting to be unloaded. 

The lumber business continues to be somewhat slack, as it 
has been for the last several weeks. A fair volume of orders 
= coming in from the North. Prices show no tendency to go 

ower. 

The flood waters having flown south, mills in the Mississippi 
delta have resumed or are preparing to resume operations. 
Among the mill establishments near Vicksburg that have been 
affected by “back water” but which are again running are 
those of Anderson-Tully and Houston, 








FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 7.—Business continues 
good and there are very few changes in quotations, 
Prices on all stock are firm and the demand warrants the 
dealer in asking a fairly profitable price. All say business 
shows encouraging signs, and while what is wanted and natu- 
rally expected has not been attained, the situation is reason- 
ably satisfactory. Every dealer is busy. 

C. E, Murray, of Decherd, Tenn., and A. J. Wooton, of 
Hanceville, Ala., are erecting a large heading mill at Trafford, 
Ala., twenty-three miles north of Birmingham. 

The Birmingham Woodenware Company has been incorpo- 
rated here for the manufacture of woodenware. R. J. Mc- 
Gavock, Byron Trammel, F. J. Farmer, A. A. Carlin and W. L. 
Steele are the incorporators. 

Building permits aggregating $10,885 were issued in Selma, 
Ala., during February, as compared to about $5,000 for the 
same month in 1915. 

The wooden shingle ordinance which was due to go into 
effect in Montgomery, Ala., on March 1 has been postponed a 
month, at the request of some of the lumber dealers. In 
accordance with the ordinance no house can be covered with 
wooden shingles or patched with them, if repairs extend over 
more than 25 percent of entire roof. All buildings in corpo- 
rate limits are affected. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS 


HarTtigsBurG, Miss., March 7.—The box ear shortage 
is having a deterrent effect on the shipments of shed 
stock and is so serious that the mills cannot fill anything 
like their normal output. As a consequence many mills are 
refusing orders for material which has to be shipped in box 
cars and are doing all they can to get orders which can be 
loaded on flat cars. Unfortunately, no relief seems imme- 
diately at hand and no one knows the injurious effect it will 
have upon a market fast becoming satisfactory unless some 
scheme is devised to secure box car equipment. Some mills 
ship shed stock in gondolas with home-made roofs, which will 
not be at all satisfactory as a permanent arrangement, The 
timber business is getting most of the attention from the 
mills on account of this car shortage, and so far as shipments 
go, this class of business is very satisfactory. 





IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


LAvREL, Miss., March 6.—Although there has been con- 
siderable apprehension by some manufacturers regard- 
ing the stability of present prices, with the renewed 
vigor of the market during the last week their fears have 
been practically all removed. 

With the price of steel soaring far above any point it has 
reached in modern times, and good prospects of its doubling 
present prices, there is not much likelihood of its being used 
extensively for construction purposes. In fact, a large local 
concern advises that it is receiving more inquiries today than 
at any other time during the twenty-four years of its opera- 
tions, and that to a great extent these inquiries are for lum- 
ber to take the place of steel. There is gt J reason to 
believe that this concern will soon be doing the largest busi- 
ness in structural timbers it has ever done. 

In addition to the demand for structural timbers, the buy- 
ing of lumber for railroad construction and car material is 
increasing. Definite announcement has been made that the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company has decided to 
build wooden cars once more, and it is known that the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway has already come to this decision. 

Many believe that the unusual demand for timbers tor 
structural purposes will more than take care of any loss of 
export business resulting from scarcity of tonnage. ‘The 
large export order for 41,000,000 feet of which so much has 
been written is now ready for closing and mills are only 
waiting for advice as to when vessels will be provided and 
deliveries required. 

Another factor, which certainly should be a bull point in 
the lumber market, is the car situation. Indications are that 
the South is facing the most severe car shortage it has ever 
experienced and it is hardly to be expected that prices will 
decline with such a scarcity of equipment. 

PPP P PIPPI PPD 

VALENCIA, SPAIN, consumes about 6,000,000 feet, board 
measure of pitch pine, which at present is largely 1m- 
ported from Barcelona, Spain. American exporters now 


have a good chance to secure this trade. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD 


QUAKER CITY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 6.—The embargo of this 
city by the Pennsylvania Railroad has somewhat upset 
the routine of the lumber trade here, but business has 
been good. Demand for lumber of all kinds is strong, and 
while the retailing has been a little delayed by weather con- 
ditions the retailers and the larger industrials are buying 
freely and urging delivery. The embargo was not so serious 
as was feared, tor several reasons: Tirst, the efficiency of 
the Reading Railway enabled it to handle an equal number of 
ears to that of the Pennsylvania without declaring an em- 
pargo; second, a small army of men was put to work at un- 
loading every car possible; and, third, the embargo was lifted 
on March 3 on all points east of the Schuylkill River, which 
means that by far the larger part of the city was freed. Pre- 
cautionary measures have been taken to prevent a new con- 
gestion from the freight held back and it is hoped that no 
further trouble need be feared. Wholesalers are having a 
chance to book more orders than they can, as dealers seem to 
feel the likelihood of a spring scarcity and are trying to 
buy for stock, General business conditions here continue to 
grow and many lines of manufactures are oversold. 

For the time of year building work is unusually active, 
many of the builders being willing to take chances on weather 
delays in order to get their operations started early. Statis- 
tics issued by the bureau of building inspection show that in 
February 515 permits were issued for 1,086 buildings of an 
estimated cost of $2,437,750. Compared with the figures for 
February of last year, when the total amount involved was 
$2,574,730, this shows a decrease, but compared with the 
average February expenditure in the last ten years it shows 
an increase of over $500,000. The total for the two months 
this year is 1,822 operations and the cost $4,296,840. The 
largest item in the February work was for dwelling construc- 
tion, which totaled nearly a million and three-quarters dollars. 

Dry hardwoods have been in good call and prices are firmer 
than ever, with shipments far behind. Plain and quartered 
oak, red and white, ash, basswood and maple have been the 
leaders. Beech, cherry, chestnut, birch, gum and poplar are 
also selling at a rate that is sending prices upward and reduc- 
ing the offerings on stock lists. Mahogany has had one or two 
advances and according to some of the foremost 
dealers will bring any reasonable price within six months, as 
the supply coming in is inadequate. Circassian walnut, teak 
and some of the other imported woods are fast going out of 
the market. White pine is active and prices are strong. The 
lower grades are still having the best call. Spruce is offered 
only in badly broken lists and prices are high. Hemlock is 
firm at the latest advance and is active. Cypress prices are 
tightening and the demand is steady and increasing. Yellow 
pine is firm, especially in bill timbers, and with transportation 
cut off greatly the dealers look for further price advances. 
North Carolina pine is in very strong demand and prices are 
tightening on most items. ome dealers claim that roofers 
are not so strong as they were in December, while others 
report that they can get the best price for all they can get. 
Sawed cypress shingles are in very good demand and cedar 
are active at firm prices, while there are some fairly large 
offerings of rived cypress. Lath of all kinds are in good 
demand and prices are firm. 











AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 7.—So tense has become the 
car shortage and so severe has become the railroad em- 
bargoes in the East that the Pittsburgh lumber trade 
is feeling serious effects just now from this stifling of the 
natural movement of their trade. It was reported by one 
company that cars shipped three months ago to New York 
and New England points are only just being received by the 
consignees. Such a situation is far from encouraging. But 
there are some features that are promising. There is a brisk 
showing of interest by consumers for summer shipments of 
lumber and with anything like decent railroad service it is 
believed that a good run of business will be forthcoming. 
No question has arisen regarding prices. These it is said 
will be high all this year. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a changeable run 
of business owing to slow railroad movement and inability 
to reach large sections of the trade because of embargoes. 
Market prices are all firm and show no sign of weakening. 
In fact they are inclined to go still higher. 

The Acorn Lumber Company reports a stiff price being 
asked for all lumber and demand good where shipments can 
be assured for all grades of lumber. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK 


Burrato, N. Y., March 7.—The building permits for 
this city for February totaled $684,000, a gain of 125 
percent over the same month of last year, when the 
figures were $307,000. The number of permits was 209, as 
against 206 a year ago. For the first two months of the year 
449 permits have been granted, with a total cost of $1,194,000, 
against 396 permits and $688,000 in the same period of 1915. 
The figures this year are also larger than for the first two 
months of 1914. The winter has been a severe one, so far as 
storms were concerned, and not a great deal of actual build- 
ing has lately been done, but it is expected to start up more 
briskly within the next few weeks. 

Buffalo lumbermen who usually contract for their lake sup- 
plies of lumber before this time have not bought to any extent 
and will probably not do so until the opening of navigation. 
The mills are not very well supplied with stock and in most 
instances are not anxious to contract until the lakes open. 
The lumbermen themselves say that prices are so high at the 
mills that there is no inducement to contract. In some cases 
they are not running very short of stock, so they feel they can 
afford to wait, and get in lumber by rail, if necessary, in the 
meantime. Everybody expects lumber to bring a higher price 
this year than last and higher freight rates are also looked 
for, on account of the scarcity of vessels in the trade. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company reports the North 
Carolina pine market as holding firm, with an advance in some 
items. ere is no trouble in getting the full list and buyers 
are placing orders direct with mill representatives to a larger 
extent than usual in order to be sure of getting stock. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company says that hemlock prices 
are now 50 cents higher, owing to the increased demand and 
scarcity of dry stocks. 


THE TONAWANDAS 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., March 6.—Local contrac- 
tors, architects and lumber dealers are agreed that 1916 
gives every indication of being a banner year in the 
consumption of stock by the building trade as well as by 
manufacturers. The building situation is asserting itself 
through the inquiries that have come to dealers for stock, 
The Aluminum Company of America is planning to erect a 
$1,000,000 plant in Tonawanda and to erect forty dwellings 
on the 40-acre site where its factory will be located. Nego- 
tiations for the stock for the buildings are already pending 
with local dealers. * 

The lumber fleet on the lakes will be smaller next season 
than in 1915, owing to the purchase of several carriers by 
the Moore & McCormick Steamship Company, of New York. 
Among the lumber carriers purchased by the New York 
company for coast trade are the steamer Jesse Spalding, 
Wintering at Buffalo, N. Y., and the barge Grace Holland. 


‘he company is negotiating for several other carriers, includ- 
ing the steamer Gettysburg and barge Alewander Anderson, 
wintering at Detroit, Mich. : 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 7.—The Cleveland lumber 
market continues firm with an upward tendency. It is 
confidently predicted in all quarters that the season just 
opening will show an even greater volume of building than 
was the case last year when all previous records were broken. 
While business and financial conditions are good not least 
among the favorable influences toward a good building year 
in Cleveland will be the results from the Complete Building 
Show held here last month. Both direct and indirect results 
of the show are apparent in the stimulated building business 
and the share taken by lumber interests in the show lead tuo 
the supposition that tne Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers 
and otner exhibitors of lumber will be amply repaid for the 
rather large outlay made incident to the exposition. 








TRADE AT TOLEDO 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 7.—The extremely cold weather of 
the last few weeks has had a bad effect on the building 
operations, but February nevertheless came out with more 
tnan double the estimates on building permits over the same 
time a year back. Already nearly $1,500,000 in building per- 
mits has been issued in Toledo since the first of the year and 
each month is showing a notable increase over the preceding 
one. February, for instance, shows a gain of 65 percent 
in building operations over January. 

Many local factories are expanding, building additions 
and preparing for a mammoth business this year. Lumber 
is directly interested and a big year is expected by every 
dealer, based partially upon business and building plans 
and partly upon the orders already coming in. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES 


Boston, Mass., March 8.—Business conditions continue 
to improve. According to the figures compiled at the 
office of the State free employment agency, the demand 
for help from employers during February showed an increase 
of 80 percent over February of last year, and an increase 
of 5 percent over January, 1916. Earnings of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad for January, despite the 
enforcement of embargoes, were the largest for that month 
in the history of the road. The value of New England build- 
ing contracts during February broke all records for this 
section of the country and exceeded by more than $2,000,000 
the corresponding month of last year and is nearly $2,000,- 
000 greater than February, 1912, hitherto the best building 
year, Building contracts granted in New England during 
February amounted to $11,193,000, comparing with $8,471,- 
000 a year ago. The value of building contracts granted in 
New England from January 1 to March 1 is $23,276,000, 
ans with $16,489,000 a year ago and $18,044,000 in 


These are some of the facts that encourage the lumber 
trade to assume the most confident attitude which its mem- 
bers have been able to hold in fully four years. Price quota- 
tions on some lumber lines now are firmly fixed at a level 
above the 1912 basis. 

Even the persistent embargoes that continue to embarrass 
rail transportation fail to bring to the lumber dealers the 
discouragement that would have resulted from such annoy- 
ing conditions not many months ago. General business con- 
ditions are so good, with orders in hand guaranteeing pros- 
perous conditions for the rest of 1916, at the least, that 
the lumbermen consider lumber orders they are unable to 
accept, because of their inability to make deliveries, merely 
as a profit deferred temporarily and not as so much business 
lost permanently. 

Two British two-masted schooners arrived Monday with 
lumber from Canadian ports. The tie-up of domestic rail- 
road lines is aiding Canadian lumber shippers to secure busi- 
ness here by water. The Neva brought 30,000 feet of spruce 
piling for Cochrane, Burns & Farnsworth from Bear River, 

. S. The B. B. Hardwick brought 27,000 feet of spruce 
piling from Clementsport, N. S., for the same Boston firm. 

O. W. Madden, of the James W. Sewall office of Old Town, 
Me., is in Vermont on a short timber cruise. 
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Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 








Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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Piling,Cross Ties and Timbers 


| Sautiewn CYOSS 1 ies 


RED OAK, WHITE OAK, PINE AND CYPRESS y 
Pili round and Hewn 
l Ir ig untreated 


Railroad and Car Material 
Domestic and Export. 


Robinson Lumber Co. 
' NEW ORLEANS, LA. <a 

















Long Leaf ms, 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. e 








MINNESOTA 











IN A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7.—Continued cold 
weather is favoring the loggers, who are now rushing to 
clean up their operations before a thaw. Owing to the 
deep snow which hampered their work during much of the 
winter, the log output is likely to be the lightest in many 
years. The effect on production will be most noticeable, espe- 
cially in the case of white cedar. 

Wholesalers of western lumber are particularly worried 
about car shortage conditions. Mills report that it is almost 
impossible to get cars, and that where they order ten or 
twenty cars, they will get only one. Another heavy snowfall 
in the Spokane district last Friday is said to have caused 
further trouble for Inland Empire mills. 

J. G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, is 
back from an extended business trip to the west Coast and 
Inland Empire districts. He predicts continued trouble with 
shipments due to the car shortage and railroad troubles on the 
Coast. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES 


DuLutH, MINN., March 7.—There has been a lull the 
last ten days in the demand for lumber, but inquiry con- 
tinues active. The producers are assured of a busy and 
profitable season, and the opinion prevails quite generally 
that good times will continue for several years at least. 
More snow came the first part of this week, about 6 or 8 
inches. Coming on top of several feet already on the ground, 
it was hardly welcome to the loggers. It is expected that 
present logging conditions will continue until around April. 

Duluth and environs will experience a very substantial 
a this year. The cost of the construction work author- 
zed by the building department during February was almost 
as large as during the first three months of 1915. There were 
seventy-two permits in February, estimated at $172,172. 
The first three months of 1905 amounted to $179,802. 

A representative of the lake lumber carriers says that there 
has been nothing done as yet regarding rates for lumber 
transportation the coming season, but from all indications 
there will be plenty of lumber for the fleet to carry and that 
higher rates will prevail. 





THE Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce re- 
cently received from Barranquilla, Columbia, specimens 
of four species of wood that are claimed to be suitable 
for making cigar boxes. The local names of these woods 
are ‘‘cedro,’’ ‘‘chimbora,’’ ‘‘huino’’ and ‘‘canime.’’ 
Specimens of these woods will be placed on exhibit in 
district and codperative offices of the bureau, and ar- 
rangements may be made to have specimens loaned to 
local chambers of commerce. 


POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., iiscets. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B.Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen'l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 

















will find it to their advantage 


4 A h DW i] 0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN {22° “cies: Tatty Boot.” 


American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 


CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
(J.D. Merrill, 
West Hotel) 


30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours | 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO., Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO., Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO., Mabel, Ore. 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO., Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


CIFIc 


LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 









is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 











The West Coast== 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 
Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— ot 4 yumber Go. 


Bist doe soca 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, . ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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FIR: 


Siding and Finish, 


CEDAR 


Bevel Siding, 

















Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annu- 
ally of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 








Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE -BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Ricienee: pel mage 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. Shop. 
































PUGET SOUND NOTES 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—If it is not one thing it is 
another. or nearly two months severe weather accom- 
panied by heavy snow falls closed the mills of Washing- 
ton and Uregon, but for the last two weeks the weather has 
been pleasant, the snow has disappeared and the mills have 
seneraily resumed operation, vow to be confronted with an 
acute Cur shortage. ‘his condition of affairs has been com- 
ing op lor sume time and now that an eltort is being made 
tu get out shipments it is tound tnat the railroads are able 
to supply probably not more tuan one-quarter of the require- 
ments OL the mils, Hundreds of cars at north coast ports 
joaded with material tor export are awaiting vessels. The 
congestion in the Kast also has an effect on the western 
sltuation, and as a result only a small part of the normal 
shipment of lumber ior the time of year is under way. ‘The 
raliroad oiicials promise some relief within a lew weeks, but 
it is believed that cars will be at a premium for a long time. 

inability to ship and a very gooa demand tor lumber and 
shingles contiaue to hold the market frm. Within the last 
lew days the mills have generally been sending out discount 
sheets readjusting the list and advancing drop siding $1, 
and some otuer items, sucn as well curbing, $1.5u, fir squares 
$2.00 and stepping $1.50, with some advance on corn crib 
material, tank ana windmill stock, cedar boards and spruce 
lath, Silo stock is also advanced $1 quite generally. (uota- 
tions made recently on timbers for railroad work, ties and 
car material also show some increases. 

The railroads continue to buy in small amounts here and 
there, orders tor material for the new Southern Pacific cars 
to be built in the Last having been placed with Oregon mills 
on that road. ‘The Burlington, through its purchasing oltices 
in Seattle, is out this week with inquiries for about 2,000,000 
teet. On the whole the railroads are buying considerable 
lumber, although not in amounts so large as materially to 
affect the markets. 


Aiaska Railroad Lumber Bids 


Bids were opened this week for supplying approximately 
1,426,516 feet of lumber to be delivered at Anchorage, Alaska, 
to be used in the Government railroad construction work 
there under the supervision of the Alaska Engineering Com- 
mission. The lowest bid, amounting to $30,794.21, was sub- 
mitted by H. A. Dent, ot Seattle. J. M. Farrell, of Seattle, 
Was the next lowest bidder at $31,508.44. Other bids were 
Schwager & Nettleton Mills, Seattle, $32,690.94; St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Company, ‘Tacoma, $33,686.23; Bloede: 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, $34,223.65, and Eagle Lum- 
ber Company, Portland, Ore., $37,548.99. Mr. Dent, with 
his associates, recently acquired a mill and a tract of timber 
on Vancouver Island in British Columbia, and if awarded 
the lumber contract expects to ship it from his British Co- 
lumbia plant. Owing to the fact that the lumber is for Gov- 
ernment work, a preference would naturally be given to lum- 
ber made in this country and it is a question as to whether 
the lowest bid will be accepted, but decision will be reached 
in a few days. ; 

While Washington has a splendid employees’ compensation 
law that has been in force for several years and appears 
to be satisfactory to both employee and employer, it has no 
first aid act, the last legislature having defeated the first 
aid measure. Under the initiative law, a first aid measure 
will come up at the election next fall, petition to that effect 
having already been filed. This week several employers, 
mostly lumbermen, asserting that the proposed first aid 
initiative bill contains arguments that should not be embodied 
in it and attacking its title, served notice on the parties 
interested to the effect that application will be made for an 
injunction to restrain the circulation of the petition for sig- 
natures. ‘he plaintiffs include Gerald Frink, Washington 
Iron Works, Seattle; W. B. Nettleton, of Schwager & Nettle- 
ton Mills, Seattle; T. Jerome, Merrill-Ring Logging Company, 
Seattle, and Michael Earles, of the Puget Sound Mills & 
Timber Company, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Irland Davis, for several years manager of the Seattle 
office of the Pine-Fir Company, of Spokane, under the name 
of the Davis Lumber & Shingle Company, succeeds to the 
business of the Pine-Fir Company. The latter concern 
will continue to wholesale Inland Empire lumber products 
from its general offices in Spokane. Mr. Davis has been 
connected with mills concerns and in the wholesale lumber 
business in Seattle for a number of years, having been with 
the Canal Lumber Company, Ballard Station, Seattle, before 
taking charge of the Seattle office of the Pine-Fir Company. 

Sam P. Johns, jr., who recently retired from the manage- 
ment of the Commercial Shingle Company, Bellingham, where 
he had been for the last four or five years, about March 15 
will open a buying office in Seattle for the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company, of Portland. Mr. Johns has had an extensive ex- 
perience in Coast lumber and shingles, having had charge 
of sales of lumber and shingle concerns in Tacoma, Seattle 
and Bellingham for the last fifteen years. The Douglas Fir 
Lumber Company, of which E. B. Hazen is manager, handles 
the output of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Bridal 
Veil, Ore., and a number of other Oregon mills in addition 
to doing a general wholesale business in north Coast forest 
products. 

George M. Stevens, jr., of the Stevens-Eaton Company, 
New York, lumber wholesaler, spent a few days in Seattle 
this week, coming from Spokane and going from here to 
British Columbia. Mr. Stevens believes there will be a great 
increase in the use of fir lumber on the eastern seaboard 
when it can be laid down there cheaper, either through a 
lower rail rate or via the Panama Canal, when vessels are 
more plentiful. 

J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Com- 
pany, Walla Walla, Wash., operating a line of forty yards 
in eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, and who until 
last week was president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, left Seattle the first of this week, accompanied 
by Mrs. Crawford, for a visit to Chicago and points in Ohio 
and Illinois, where Mr. Crawford spent his boyhood days. 
He expects to be absent several weeks. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON 


KLAMATH Fatus, OrE., March 2.—With upper grade 
stock in great demand at prices $4 to $9 a thousand 
higher than a few months ago, lumbermen of this section 
predict a banner year. Inquiries and orders are received by 
all of the mills, and car service now permits steady ship- 
ments. The only handicap suffered by some of the plants is 
inability to dry ay nad fast enough to keep up with the 
steadily increasing business. ‘ 

“The “box come also bolds its own, with steady demand 
for all shooks turned out. Smaller mills expect to gain orders 
as a result of the Weed Lumber Company’s decision to give 
more attention to turning out the upper grades than to box 
shook manufacture. Under the direction of the Sawmill 
Construction & Engineering Company a planing mill with 
a 300,000-foot daily capacity is being erected at Weed, and 
the sawmills of that company will soon start cutting. — : 

Ice on Upper Klamath Lake is now breaking up and it will 
soon be navigable, allowing the rafting of logs from the 
woods to the mills. 

According to Manager W. C. Landon, of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company, that concern will begin operations in ten 
days, providing no unforeseen obstacles arise. The company 
expects to cut 35,000,000 feet this season. : 

Superintendent T. A. McCann, of the Shevlin-Hixon Com- 
pany, is deluged with inquiries as to when the company’s 


FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 


big sawmill at Bend will begin operations, as the People 
of Bend plan a big celebration in honor of the event and he 
says that the date depends on the arrival of the last lot 
of equipment, now enroute from Chicago, and promises 
to have the mill ready to run within five days after the 
arrival of this machinery. 

Operations around Sutherlin, Ore., are soon to be resumed 

by the_ Roach Timber Company, which plans the erection 
of a 250,000 foot capacity mill at that place. The Roach 
tract contains close to 65,000 acres. Resumption of work 
on the company’s railroad from Sutherlin to the timber 
at an early date is announced. 
_ The holdings of the Roach company are to be divided 
into eight districts. Each will be tapped by a logging rail. 
road, and several of the districts will be sold to other 
milling companies. Two or three concerns now operating 
in Florida are said to be seriously considering new locations 
at Sutherlin. 

Logging for the Diamond Match Company's mills at 
Stirling City, Cal., has been started by the contractor 
F. M. Thatcher. The mills are being overhauled and mino; 
repairs are being made by millwrights preparatory to begin. 
ning work March 10 with a crew of 160 men. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS 


_ Tacoma, WasH., March 4.—There seems no prospeet 
for any immediate change in fir lumber values that might 
benefit the buyer. Demand continues strong. Stimulated 
by a six weeks enforced well nigh complete curtailment of 
output due to weather, the market is being further stimulated 
by pronounced car shortage on all transcontinental lines, 
Rail shipments continue uncertain but are moving a little 
better than a week ago as curs seem to be a little easier at 
terminal points.- Many mills have booked up heavily and 
are now rushing to catch up and are not anxious to take on 
much new business. Cutting orders are offering freely. Buy- 
ers report orders not easily placed. Stocks at the mills are 
low and broken and few millmen are trying to sell much, but 
instead endeavor to fill contracts already made. With the 
impossibility of doing a normal volume of offshore cargo busi- 
ness, overproduction is the only thing the millmen say they 
fear in spring trade. Indications are for continued good 
demand. — 

The Union Lumber Company resumed operations this week 
at its plant at Union Mills after having been idle since last 
July. The company is getting its logs now from what is 
known as the St. Martin’s tract at Lacey, much nearer the 
mill than formerly. Judd Greenman is manager of the plant 
and R. C. Pierson sales manager. The company’s mill is 
driven by electricity and has been put in first-class shape, 
Among the first orders it will fill is one for 1,300,000 feet of 
timber for Manistee (Mich.) harbor improvement work. ‘The 
company is making a specialty of its “Tung-Lok” silos and 
will endeavor to push sales in the Pacific Northwest as well 
as the middle West States. 

_ The Elbe Lumber & Shingle Company has resumed opera- 
tions at its plant at Elbe, on the Tacoma Eastern Railroad, 


— having been idle since December, due to weather condi- 
ons. 


J. E. Sampson, manager of the Tacoma office of the M. R. — 


Smith Shingle Company, Tacoma Building, is optimistic over 
the spring trade outlook and thinks shingle men will find 
a fair demand and fair prices for their product. While there 
have been quotations 10 to 15 and 20 cents higher, Mr. 
Sampson says he regards the market for shingles at $1.50 
for stars; $1.90 for clears; $2.15 for Eurekas and $2.55 for 
perfections. The Smith company has shingle mills at Elma, 
Moclips and Mineral Lake. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, in connection with the 
recent reorganization of the Tacoma Commercial Club, pur- 
chased and presented nonresident memberships to several 
Pacific County lumbermen. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company and the Defiance Lumber 
Company are loading the four-masted schooner Jrene for Aus- 
tralia. It arrived in port this week, the first time it has 
been here in twelve years, although well known to the lumber 
trade. Both these mills are doing a normal volume of rail 
business. _ 

The Pacific National Lumber Company, Tacoma Building, 
has its National and D. & M. sawmills both running steadily 
how and its National shingle mill also with a good run of 
business booked for all plants. The company finds the lumber 
and shingle market moving well with prices steady and spring 
trade outlook good. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY 


ABERDEEN AND Hoquiam, WasH., March 4.—Demand 
continues heavy and mills for the most part are well 


supplied with orders that will keep them cutting for 
some time. : 

W. L. Paine, manager and stockholder of the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, whose large plant at 
Hoquiam has been shut down for over a year, said on his 
return from Portland, Ore., last week that the sawmill and 
planer of the company will resume operations in the near 
future. The National Lumber & Manufacturing Company has 
started all its old camps and has equipped some new ones. 
The shingle mill in connection with this company has recently 
been leased to the East Hoquiam Shingle Company, which is 
already getting the plant in readiness to start. 

It is the intention of the Schafer Brothers Logging Com- 
pany manne ge to increase the size and output of its log- 
ging camps in the eastern part of the county. 

_ Last week the Wilson Bros. Lumber Company began opera- 
tions with a night as well as a day shift, this additional 
crew of workmen numbering about 100. The Aberdeen Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company intends opening a moderate sized log- 
ging camp at Humptulips during the next few days. The 
Federal Mill Company, which was recently purchased.by the 
Hulbert-Christensen interests, is expected to open in the 
near future or during the coming week. The Preston-Keef 
Logging Company, which has been for some time getting its 
logging camps on the Neushkah River in readiness to begin 
operations, intends to begin operations soon. This company 
owns a large tract of timber on the Neushkah River, which it 
intends to log. 

A logging camp for the purpose of logging only cedar is now 
being installed at Pacific Beach by the McCash-Coates Log- 
ging Company. 

The Aberdeen Logging Company has under construction 2 
dam to replace the one which was swept out some time ago 
by a freshet. The present dam wiil cost between $10,000 
and $20,000 and it is expected that it will be completed 
during the next two or three months. 

The Lindstrom Shipyards, situated at Aberdeen, which 
have been idle since January, 1908, will be reopened immedi- 
ately. They have been leased to A. Schubach, of Seattle, 
who has interested Seattle and eastern capital. Work will 
begin immediately upon two of the largest auxiliary schooners 
ever built on this Coast. The capacity of these vessels will 
be in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 feet of lumber. 

The shipbuilding industry of Grays Harbor has received 
a decided impetus during the last few months. At present 


all the shipyards are crowded with work and final arrange- 
ments were completed some time ago for the installation of a 
large and well equipped shipyard to be operated by Andrew 
Peterson, who is a well known San Francisco shipbuilder. 
Mr. Peterson has already signed one contract with the Wilson 
Brothers Lumber Company for a new steamer which specifies 
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that the keel must be laid for the vessel by March 1. A motor 
driven schooner is being built for the EK. K. Wood Lumber 
Company. 

Yhe first cargo of lumber to be shipped from the new 
Panama-Eastern Mill Company went last month on the steam- 
ship Helene. The steamer carried 400,000 feet of lumber 
from this plant to San Francisco. 

For many years lumbermen have been making great efforts 
to have track scales installed at Aberdeen and Hoquiam so 
that lumber could be weighed out from these points instead 
of going to Tacoma or Centralia before being weighed. Mate- 
rial has now arrived and as soon as the weather will permit 
the new track scales will be set up in Aberdeen and Hoquiam, 
which will be used jointly by the several roads running into 
this territory in the future. This will be a great advantage 
to lumbermen of this section, as a carload of lumber, par- 
ticularly an open car, will absorb on an average of a 1,000 
pounds of moisture before it reaches a point where it can be 
weighed, and the millman, of course, pays the freight on the 
weight at the time it is weighed. 

Freight rates from Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor to 
Cape Town and other South African ports have jumped from 
160s to 190s within the last ten days. ‘This probably is the 
highest figure ever paid for cargoes to those ports. In 
American money this freight rate would be more than $45 
a thousand feet of lumber. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND 


KVERETT, WASH., March 6.—It is announced that the 
Sultan Lumber Company will resume operations March 15 
of its sawmill at Sultan, following a shutdown of eighteen 
months. The company’s logging camp has already begun 
work. 

The use of Douglas fir creosoted pavement is being urged 
for the highways of Snohomish County instead of patented 
hard-surfaced pavements, the chief ingredient of which is 
asphaltum. The county is to expend $1,800,000 on roads 
as a result of a bond issue authorized recently. 

The Sultan Railway & Timber Company has resumed log- 
ging operations at its camps near Sultan, following a shut- 
down tor several weeks owing to snowfall and other adverse 
conditions. 

The Seattle, Port Angeles & Western Railroad shortly will 
be extended from its terminus west of Port Angeles into the 
Twin River and Deep Creek districts, ten miles away, in 
order to reach a fine stand of timber. 

The Storm Lake Lumber Company is constructing a mill 
with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet on a site five miles 
northeast of Three Lakes. 

The French Creek Shingle Company is building a shingle 
os with a capacity of 200,000 shingles daily near Three 
Lakes, 

Six tie contractors are getting out an order of 125,000 
ties for the Milwaukee railway near Three Lakes. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 4.—In the logging camps 
and on the logging railways of the Hamilton, Tezier and 
Dempsey logging companies in Skagit County 450 men 
began work this week. ‘These concerns will have a daily 
output of 850,000 feet. All of them have orders for months 
ahead. In the same county the Minkler mill is being over- 
hauled in preparation for early resumption. The Hightower, 
Munro and Skagit mills have begun operating and the Phinney 
Creek plant will be running soon. 

About three hours after it had cleared from the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills with a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber for San Francisco, half of which was loaded at that 
company’s plant for shipment to the Santa Fe Railway, the 
steamer Multonomah struck’ Viti rocks, outside Bellingham 
Bay, one foggy night this week, and tore such a hole in its 
bow that the captain turned the vessel around and ran for 
the nearest tideilats. An examination made there at low 
tide revealed two holes in the bow. These were temporarily 
patched and after part of the cargo had been unloaded onto 
scows the steamer returned to the mill under its own steam, 

A larger silo business will be done by Bellingham this year 
than in 1915. Superintendent C. L. Flynn, of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, estimates that the silo output of the 
company this year will reach 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 feet, 
as compared with 3,000,000 or 3,500,000 feet in 1915. A 
good deal of the shipments, which have begun, will comprise 
——— for the construction of the silo invented by Mr. 
‘lynn. 

Local railroad agents say that their roads will take 
measures to prevent a serious car shortage in northwestern 
Washington. At present the car shortage situation is not 
grave in the Bellingham territory. 

One of the largest mill companies in Bellingham, which 
declines to have the advance made public over its own name, 
on March 1 increased the pay of all its mill workers 10 
percent. It cut its wage scale in January, 1915, and at that 
time promised its men that the scale would be restored when 
conditions warranted it. Another local mill has increased 
its scale for common labor from $1.80 to $2 a day. 


CALIFORNIA 














FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


San Francisco, Cau., March 4.—March opened with 
the lumber market stronger than for some years and 
with prices still advancing. Wholesalers have more 
orders than they can fill. Many of the northern mills are 
loaded up with large orders, and inquiries for smaller quanti- 
ties for prompt delivery often receive scant attention. 

Some of the shipping men predict that, within a short time, 
coasting freights will advance from the present rate of $5 
to $8 or $9. Many of the coasting steamers have gone into 
the nitrate trade from South America to the East, the Mexican 
trade and offshore. This leaves a shortage of steam schooners, 
which can not be filled until the numerous coasters now under 
construction are completed. A number of northern mills that 
were shut down have resumed operations, but until more 
pipes are available, a great increase in shipments is im- 
probable. 

Finished lumber, ceiling and flooring would be able to 
stand a rail rate of transportation from the North at present 
prices, but there is a shortage of cars that makes deliveries 
very uncertain. . 

Stocks are low in most of the local lumber yards, and, with 
prices advancing and vessels scarce, the problem of replenish- 
ment is a difficult one. Pope & Talbot, who have large yards 
in this city, are successfully using large barges carrying 
1,000,000 feet of lumber a trip, which are towed here from 
Puget Sound. One large firm is sold ahead for about sixty 
days and is turning down new orders for prompt delivery. 

The base price on domestic cargo fir lumber has advanced 
to $15, delivered San Francisco, and $16 southern California 
ports. Export is strong at $10.50 to $11 at the mill. 

While San Francisco wholesalers are benefited by the firm- 
hess of the market, many are “up in the air” over the trans- 
portation situation. It has been difficult to secure vessels for 
offshore business for months, but now the coastwise trans- 
portation problem has become acute and there is a shortage 
in tonnage that prevents an increase in the volume of ship- 
ments from Oregon and Washington to California ports. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was seventeen, representing a total investment in buildings 
of $123,000. This is below the average for local building 
construction. The building permits issued by building inspec- 
tion department of the Board of Works during February 


showed a total estimated valuation of $1,356,000 as compared 
with $907,000 during the same month of last year. 

Twenty new sets of officers’ quarters will be erected at the 
Presidio of San Francisco in the near future, at a total cost 
ot about $130,000. 

The offshore freight market is very firm. Few new charters 
have been announced lately, but additional vessels are being 
constructed on the Coast to help make up the deficiency. 
‘There is no increase in the supply of disengaged tonnage avail- 
able for early shipments of lumber and offsnore freights con- 
tinue to be extremely high. 

Coasting lumber freights continue to be firm and steam 
schooners are very busy with shipments from the North. 
Quotations are about $5 trom Puget Sound or Columbia River 
to San Francisco, and $5.75 to $6 to southern California ports. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the week 
ended Saturday, March 4, amounted to a total of 14,000,000 
feet. These figures include redwood as well as fir from Oregon 
and Washington ports. 

The shipping situation continues to be phenomenal and a 
few steamers are still being chartered for cargoes of various 
kinds at record prices. This takes more steamers away from 
Pacific coast waters that otherwise might help out the lumber 
shippers. Another American-Hawaiian steamer, the Hono- 
lulan, 4,400 tons, has been chartered for two trips to the 
Orient at $100,000 a month. The Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany recently announced that it would withdraw its line of 
steamers operating from San Francisco and Coast ports to 
the Isthmus in conjunction with the Panama Railway. 

The construction of new steamers and auxiliary power 
schooners on the Coast for lumber freighting purposes is pro- 
ceeding with feverish haste and new contracts are reported 
each week. The Charles R. McCormick interests, of this city, 
are building two large power schooners for themselves at St. 
Helens and will also construct an additional steam schooner 
for their coastwise trade. The St. Helens Shipbuilding Com- 
pany will also construct two auxiliary power vessels for other 
firms. It is reported that Sudden & Christenson, this city, 
will build two steamers. 

The Pacific Freighters’ Company, a subsidiary company to 
Comyn & Mackall, San Francisco shipping brokers, has pur- 
chased four sailing ships from John A. Hooper for $96,000. 
The four vessels involved in the deal were the Rosamond, 
which brought $36,000; the Meteor, $20,000; the Ludlow, 
$24,000, and the Manilu, $24,000. ‘This makes nine sailing 
vessels that the company has purchased within the last month. 
All four of the ships are in good condition and three of them 
are at present under charter to A. F, Thane & Co. The 
Manila was built at North Bend, Ore., in 1899 for A. M. 
Simpson. It is 182 feet long and 39 feet wide. It is now 
en route from Grays Harbor to Sydney with a cargo of lumber. 
The schooner Espada was recently purchased from Sudden & 
Christenson and the Pacific Freighters’ Company has changed 
its name to Elinore. It has a lumber-carrying capacity of 
950,000 feet. 

R. W. Brown, southern representative of Sudden & Chris- 
tenson, this city, says that lumber prices on the Pacific coast 
have been advanced very materially in the last ninety days, 
a condition brought about largely by three factors of impor- 
tance: First, vessel tonnage; second, purchases by railroads 
of large amounts of lumber for cars, track and bridge con- 
struction ; third, a big demand for building material in the 
middle West and eastern markets, and orders placed by 
foreign buyers for AustraJian and European construction of 
all kinds. ; 

Advices from Oakdale, Cal., are that the Southern Pacific 
and Santa Fe railroads have been requested to provide for the 
shipment of 4,500 carloads of white and sugar pine lumber 
from the mountains this year, to be shipped in over the Sierra 

Railway. The lumber cut this season, largely for export, 
will be the heaviest in the history of the industry around 
Tuolumne. The Standard Lumber Company will cut 40,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and the West Side Lumber Company will 
cut 50,000,000 feet. 

According to advices from. Sacramento bids will be called 
for at once for the construction of a large 2-story wooden 
building which will house one of the largest modern box fac- 
tories on the Coast. The plant is to be erected at Brighton 
and will cost in the neighborhood of $35,000. The main 
building will cover an area of 70x225 feet. A large amount of 
special box-making machinery will be installed, all of which 
will be motor-driven. Plans:provide for automatic sprinkler 
system, hose reels and standpipes. 


INLAND EMPIRE | 


FROM THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 4.—A slight quickening of 
lumber business in expectation of spring was noticed by 
Inland Empire mills this week throughout this territory. 
An increase in the flood of orders has been noticeable and in 
spite of the car shortage handicap considerable lumber has 
started to move to eastern and middle West markets. _ 

The manufacture of pine lumber in the Spokane territory 
this year will equal that of 1915, the production last year 
aggregating approximately 1,500,000,000 feet. This is about 
a normal cut. Operations in many sections will be handi- 
capped by snow that fell to a depth that interfered with the 
movement of logs to a serious degree. 

As a result of unusual logging activities during the last 
winter the mills in the region tributary to Colville, in north- 
eastern Washington, are preparing for a large spring run. 
The Winslow Lumber Company, under the management of C. 
T. Winslow, operating at Orion, is running two mills full time, 
with a capacity of 100,000 feet daily. About 7,000,000 feet 
of pine, tamarack and fir is now in the yards. E. C. Conner’s 
mill at Colville has started up. The three mills at Alladin, 
20 miles east of Colville, operated by L. A. and A. C. Con- 
nelley, J. H. Loucks, Fred Draper and E. A. Holster, have 
large logging cuts. The product of these three mills is con- 
tracted for by the Diamond Match Company. H. C. Barnes, 
of Twin Lakes, has been cutting all winter for this same 
company and has turned out about 400,000 feet of white pine. 
D. S. Diehl & Son have filled a large contract for the Diamond 
Match Company, and have moved their mill from the old 
Dominion country to Narcisse, where they will operate this 
summer. 

The mills in the St. Maries (Ida.) country have also 
started up extensively. <A night shift was put on by the 
Milwaukee Lumber Company this week. The St. Maries 
Lumber Company also started work this week and a new 
box factory is under construction. 

- Gamble, of North Yakima, general manager of. the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, resigned March 1. It 
is expected he will take the management of the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Company of Idaho. i 

S. Rosaaen, manager of the Richland branch of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company at Kennewick, Wash., re- 
ports that business for this year: to date nearly doubles that 
of the corresponding period last year. 

The Phoenix Lumber Company, of Spokane, started its 
Springdale mill this week with a full crew. The mill will 
cut about 40,000 feet a day and has about 5,000,000 feet ready 
for sawing. There is a brisk demand on the local market, 
according to officials of the company, for large timbers for 
bridge and other heavy construction, 














PAPI III 


THE PRESENT activities of Washington departments 
and of the American Red Cross were represented by ex- 
hibits at the Government’s Safety First Exposition held 
in the New National Museum, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 21 to 26. , e : 
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By buying your lum- 
ber from the mills 
that manufacture 
everything you need 
and ship. 
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Cedar Shingles 
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in mixed cars with other items 
of Fir, Spruce, Western Hem- 
lock and Red Cedar products 
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Inquiries Invited. 


Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacoma Bidg. 
q BRANCH OFFICE: 706 Lbr. Exch., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Can assist in avoiding transportation 
delays in their receipt of Pacific Coast 
Lumber and Shingles by purchasing 


Douglas Fir, Spruce, 
Western Hemlock, 
Red Cedar Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
—FROM— 
PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER CO. 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Uninterrupted through transportation service from Port 
Angeles (Washington) Mills of Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Co. assured to C, M. & St. P. stations by their trans-continental 
railway connection, the C. M. & St. P. Railway. 
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WILLAPA HARBOR 


In Southwestern Washington where 


OLD GROWTH YELLOW FIR 
AND SPRUCE GROW 
Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, Veneer. 

G. W. Cheney, PORTLAND, "ORE. [ 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.. 


HOQUIAM, WASH, 
Our = CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
Specialty AND SHINGLES 


We alse manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 
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Ly Shipments , 


Retail dealers and factory buyers who order 
in small quantities will appreciate the service 
we render at our Chicago warehouse. Large, 
well assorted stocks of REDWOOD are car- 
ried constantly. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 
Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 


Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
RS 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. SY 
if a 
St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 





























Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 





San Francisco Agents: 


<< CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Fir, Spruce, 

Cedar and 

White Pine 

Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 











Poles and Siding. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Batting Construction,” 
eovering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2 pomeee. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, © cago. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





C. E. Davis, of Louisville, Ky., representative of the 
C. C. Mengel & Co. Company, was a local trade visitor 
during the week. 


¥. M. Baker, treasurer of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
her Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, is in the South 
looking after orders that the company already has 
placed. 


H. F. and W. H. Voss, of the Voss Bros. Manufac- 
turing Company, washing machine maker of Davenport, 
Iowa, were in Chicago Wednesday and placed some 
orders for needed stock. 


George 8S. McCorkle, sales manager for the John 
Schroeder Lumber Company, Ashland, Wis., was a 
local trade visitor Thursday. He said that plenty 
of orders for lumber had been placed lately, espe- 
cially for hemlock, at good prices. 


Fred 8S. Morse, wholesale lumber dealer of Spring- 
field, Mass., has been in Chicago for the last few 
days, arranging for eastern representation for western 
lumber products. Mr. Morse expected to return to 
Springfield the latter part of the week. 


R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, left Wednesday evening for Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where on Thursday he addressed the for- 
estry students of the New York State College of For- 
estry on ‘‘Modern Forestry Utilization.’’ 


McGarvey Cline, of the Consolidated Naval Stores 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., passed through Chicago on 
Wednesday en route to Madison, Wis., where he will 
spend two or three days at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Mr. Cline was formerly director of the laboratory 
at Madison. 


George H. Dilks, the wholesale lumber dealer of 
Richmond, Ind., called on local lumbermen Thursday. 
Mr. Dilks is a prominent member of the Commercial 
Club of Richmond and was in Chicago in connection 
with a new venture that the Commercial Club is seek- 
ing to have located in that city. 


Joe H. Smith, special representative in Chicago 
territory for the group of Arkansas soft pine mills, re- 
turned to Chicago the latter part of the week from 
Little Rock. Mr. Smith had been at Little Rock in 
conference with R. H. Brooks, of the Arkansas Soft 
Pine Bureau, and representatives of the different mills 
that are members of the bureau. 


Whiting Alden, assistant forester of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway at Calgary, Alberta, passed through 
Chicago last week on his way to visit his parents at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an appreciated visit. Mr. Alden is making a study of 
efficiency in logging and is particularly in search of im- 
provements in logging methods that will be applicable to 
the operations of his company. 


Division C of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago, the hardwood wholesalers, lunched at the Lumber- 
men’s Club on Tuesday. The hardwood situation was 
discussed at length, and although some declared that a 
lull had been noticeable lately most of those present 
said they were satisfied with the present situation. On 
next Tuesday evening Division G, which includes the 
millmen, will give a dinner at the club. 


William R. Hickman, who until a few months ago rep- 
resented the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, at Hattiesburg, Miss., and who is now han- 
dling the company’s sales at the Cleveland office, was a 
Chicago visitor last week. Mr. Hickman spoke enthusias- 
tically of the building show in Cleveland and was pro- 
nounced in his views as to the permanence of the market 
and the probable advances to be expected with the open- 
ing of the spring trade. 


C. H. Worcester, president of the C. H. Worcester 
Company, of Chicago, on his return from a mill trip to 
operations of the company at Chassell and Ontonagon, 
Mich., said that the northern mills would have a normal 
output this year and there was no reason for not expect- 
ing good business to prevail for a long time. Although 
the January snows had interfered considerably with 
operations present weather is exceedingly good and the 
mills are taking full advantage of the condition. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood de- 
partment for George H. Griffith & Co., Lumber Ex- 
change Building, Chicago, has returned to Chicago 
from a mill trip to West Virginia, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky. While away he contracted for a large volume 
of poplar, oak and chestnut lumber. He said he found 
dry stocks generally scarce at most of the mill points. 
For the last few days Mr. Griffith has been serving as 
a juror in the juvenile court, which is presided over 
by Judge Pinckney. 


Enos Colburn, of Green Bay, Wis., spent a few days 
this week in Chicago on business. Mr. Colburn is in the 
wholesale and commission business and also has interests 
in a number of retail yards. Building in Green Bay 
promises well for this season, he says, though actual con- 
struction will not begin until after the first of April. 
The winter has been long and hard, and spring rains and 
‘*freezes’’ have hindered logging. Dairying is the chief 
industry in the country around Green Bay, and it is flour- 
ishing in the cut-over lands north of the city where 
creameries and cheese factories make their appearance 
almost as soon as farmers settle on the lands. Dairying 
business is proving to be the best solution of the prob- 
lem of what to do with cut-over lands. 





Dr. E. P. Perrin, of Williams, Ariz., was a pleasant 


caller at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 


week, en route home from the capital city, Washington, 
Mr. Perrin settled in Arizona nearly forty years ago 
and no one would be able to guess that he had passed 
the three-score and ten mark in looking at him, be- 
cause he seems to have found the fountain of youth; 
in fact, he claims that a spring located near Williams 
is really the spring that Ponce de Leon sought in 
this country four hundred years ago. Dr. Perrin igs 
a large owner of timberlands and looks for a steady 
increase in the value of lumber. 


C. L, Harrison, of the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 
Company, Cape Girardeau, Mo., spent several days in 
Chicago lately, returning home Wednesday. Mr. Har- 
rison not only sold some lumber while he was in Chicago 
but purchased some. He expressed himself as very 
optimistic over the present situation and declared that 
in the South many dealers are refusing orders because 
of their inability to supply the demand. Mr. Harrison 
mentioned particularly the position that gum now occu- 
pies, and he said that this wood is hard to supply in 
large quantities and its prices are advancing. 


William F. Brooks, treasurer of the International Lum- 
ber Company, International Falls, Minn., stopped off in 
Chicago Wednesday, en route home to St. Paul, Minn., 
from the South, where he had spent two weeks. Mr. 
Brooks said that in talking with many lumbermen in the 
South he found conditions to be generally good and 
much optimism prevailing as to future trade. As indi- 
cation that business with the International Lumber Com- 
pany is very good there was shipped from the mills of the 
company at International Falls and Spooner, Minn., dur- 
ing February more than 13,000,000 feet of lumber. Com- 
pany officials expect that the figures for March will ex- 
ceed those of February by fully a million feet. T. F. 
Toomey, assistant to the president, is expected to return 
during the latter part of the week to Chicago from New 
Orleans, where he has been spending several days. R. M. 
Kelso, well known to the city corporation trade, has 
joined the sales forces of the International Lumber Com- 
pany and will call on the trade in this territory. 


George H. Griffith, of George H. Griffith & OCo., 
Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, has received 
word that his wife and daughter, Nina, have reached 
New Orleans safely from Tampa, Fla., following a 
rough and stormy voyage on the 65-foot yacht 
Ulana the Second, which is owned by John A. Graham, 
a well known southern timberland owner of Braden- 
town, Fla. Mr. Graham is a brother of Mrs. Griffith. 
The trip from the Gulf was so stormy that ten days 
were required to make the trip from Tampa to New 
Orleans and during the voyage four different pilots 
were needed in order to navigate the yacht safely. 
The latter part of the trip was made alongside the 
200-foot yacht Oneida, commanded by the commodore 
of the New York Yacht Club. Twelve persons formed 
the party on the yacht Ulana and several days will be 
spent at the Mardi Gras at New Orleans before re- 
turn to Tampa. Mrs. Griffith and Miss Nina Griffith 


will remain in the South three weeks longer. 





RESULTS OF WOOD GUESSING CONTEST 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has just announced the results in the wood guessing 
contests that it conducted at different retail asso- 
ciation meetings and at the Cleveland Complete Build- 
ing Show. At the Cleveland show five persons guessed 
correctly the eighteen commercial woods, receiving 
each a prize of $10 for successful guesses. There 
were also ten winners at Cleveland of the $1 prize, 
which was a guessing contest on four commercial 
woods. The correct list of woods in the major con- 
test is as follows: No. 1, white oak; No. 2, soft maple; 
No. 3, black ash; No. 4, beech; No. 5, yellow birch; 
No. 6, basswood; No. 7, white pine; No. 8, norway 
pine; No. 9, western red cedar; No. 10, redwood; No. 
11, tupelo gum; No. 12, black gum; No. 13, Port 
Orford cedar; No. 14, Arkansas soft pine; No. 15, 
longleaf pine; No. 16, cypress; No. 17, North Carolina 
pine; No. 18, Douglas fir. 

The correct names of the woods in the other con- 
tests were as follows: No. 1, basswood; No. 2, tupelo; 
No. 3, cottonwood; No. 4, yellow poplar. 

At the meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association only one contestant was successful for 
the $10 prize and no one was able to name the four 
woods in the minor contest. 

At the convention of the Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Dealers at Muscatine two Iowans won the $10 prize. 
At these meetings and at the building show at Dayton, 
Ohio, and the retail meetings at Indianapolis and Minne- 
apolis hundreds of persons recorded their guesses in 
the different contests. In the eighteen-wood contest 
most of the contestants guessed the majority of the 
woods correctly. However, they invariably fell down 
on two of the woods; namely, white pine and black 
gum. Almost every one thought the white pine 
sample was the sugar pine of California. Both woods 
are five-needle pines and belong to the white pine 
family. They look very much alike and are approxi- 
mately the same in weight and texture. The black 
gum sample, however, was called a variety of names. 
Many thought it was red gum; some thought it was 
redwood; some tupelo gum and some even called it 
hemlock. The wood samples were six inches long, 
three inches wide and one inch thick, in their natural 
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colors. The trade extension department of the asso- 
ciation decided to give away 1,000 sets of these sam- 
ples to training schools throughout the country. 


SALES OFFICES CHANGE LOCATION 


The sales department of the Cherry River Boom & 
Lumber Company and the Hebard Cypress Company, 
which have been located at Scranton, Pa., have been 
moved to Philadelphia, Pa., where offices are now located 
in the Pennsylvania Building, at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
streets. All the sales work of these concerns will be car- 
ried on through the new offices. 








NEW SALES OFFICE OPENED 


Woodward & Son, of Richmond, Va., have opened a 
wholesale lumber office, which is in charge of Perrine 
Palmer, aS sales manager. Previous to his connection 
with Woodward & Son Mr. Palmer was with the A. L. 
Shepherd Lumber Company, of Richmond, for the last 
six years. Woodward & Son will handle long and short- 
leaf yellow pine, North Carolina and Virginia pine, 
cypress, white pine, hemlock and hardwoods, in both 
dressed and rough stuff, for rail and water shipment. The 
new office is 504 Mutual Building, Richmond. 


WESTERN LUMBERMEN VOICES OPTIMISM 


J. M. Crawford, president of the Tum-a-Lum Lumber 
Company, of Walla Walla, Wash., spent Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week in Chicago. He told the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that while the State of Wash- 
ington has not thus far had the benefit of its share 
of the national wave of prosperity he regards the out- 
look as decidedly favorable. 

Mr. Crawford said that the snowfall this year in 
the vicinity of Walla Walla was without parallel and 
that while it had paralyzed the lumber business for a 
time he felt no doubt that the shutdown which resulted 
was for the benefit of the industry and would result 
in a restoration of better times not only for the lum- 
ber trade but for general business on the North Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Mr. Crawford reported that the car supply in recent 
weeks has been decidedly inadequate and that as a 
consequence the Washington mills are having great 
difficulty in filling the orders they are receiving. He 
was inclined to think that the building situation is in 
such shape that the retail trade in the territory in 


illustration shows the drawing, which was the work of 
Artist Temple. As will be noticed, the cartoon illus- 
trated a couple of home owners standing on a plank in 
the mud while the contractor is explaining the blue 
—_ to the better half. Two children are playing 
about. 

The Cleveland Complete Building Show proved such 
a success that its results are bound to prove far reaching 
with lumbermen everywhere. 





COMBINES BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 


M. W. Teufel, assistant to the president of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, Chicago, is back at his desk, 
following his first vacation in six years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Teufel have been away from Chicago for the last several 
weeks, spending the time in California and other west 
coast points. In reality it was their honeymoon trip, 
as, following their marriage last August, Mr. Teufel 
found business too pressing at the time to leave Chicago. 
The time away from Chicago was chiefly spent at San 
Francisco, Pasadena and Los Angeles. 

While at Long Beach both Mr. and Mrs. Teufel experi- 
enced an aeroplane flight with Aviator Christofferson. 
Several flights were made and an altitude of 800 feet 
was reached. Describixg the sensation, Mr. Teufel said 
that riding in the skies is a beautiful sport, the land- 
scape view below being beautiful, and no sense of fear 
possessed him. 

On returning home Portland, Seattle and Minneapolis 
were visited. Concerning business conditions on the 
Coast, Mr. Teufel said that he found a better feeling 
in evidence and that he believed that generally good 
business is prevailing, especially with the lumber 
interests. - 





IS BUILDING AUSTRALIA’S NEW CAPITOL 


More than passing lumber trade interest is being 
taken in the work of a Chicago architect in far away 
Australia. The architect is Walter Burley Griffin, of 
Griffin & Byrne, 104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Mr. Griffin, who is now in Australia, is over-architect 
of the elaborate plans for the new Australian federal 
capitol, which when finished will represent an expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. Wherein the lumber trade 
becomes interested in the architectural work of Mr. 
Griffin is the fact that the project over which he is 
superintendent means the use of millions of feet of 
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this axis at another angle from Black Mountain at 
the northwest to Lake Park on the southeast. To 
the south are located the agricultural suburbs, with 
a market center and military groups east of the cen- 
tral basin, which on the north side is bordered by 
the museums and public gardens, which balance the 
university and municipal buildings in a corresponding 
location on the west. To the north are the manufac- 
turing suburbs and railroad yards, and the principal 
residential center will be between Mugga-Mugga and 
Black Mountain at the west of the capitol building. 
The entire plan will be dominated by considerations 
of space such as prevail in Paris and Washington, 
D. C., which are so impressively effective. The capitol 
is to be placed on ‘‘Kurrajong’’ Hill, commanding a 
view of the city and distant landscape, and the par- 
liamentary buildings will occupy a lower-lying plateau. 
Along the water front there will be a still lower ter- 
race, occupied by the public gardens. The layout of 
the new Federal city in its other details may be noted 
from the illustration that accompanies this story . 

It is not likely that the comprehensive capital 




















VIEW TOWARD MILITARY POST AND CITADEL IN THE GOVERNMENT GROUP AT THE NEW FEDERAL CITY, CANBERRA, NEW SOUTH WALES 


which the Tum-a-Lum Lumber Company operates its 
yards is going to be much better as the season ad- 
vances. 


THE TITLE THAT WON $6,000 HOME 


The majority of the nearly 150,000 persons who 
attended the recent Complete Building Show at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, offered suggestions for the most suitable 
name for the drawing by Artist Harry C. Temple, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. The prize for the best sugges- 
tion was a $6,000-home in East Cleveland, and the judges 
at the closing night of the Show passed upon the thou- 
sands of suggestions. It has been announced that the 
winner is W. N. Albertson, of the office of Walker & 
Weeks, architects of Cleveland. His suggestion was 
‘‘The Power Behind the Plans,’’ and the accompanying 
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THE POWER BEHIND THE PLANS 


lumber, the bulk of which is likely to be furnished 
by the mills of the west coast of this country. 

Two years ago last fall Mr. Griffin won a worldwide 
competition among architects for furnishing a plan 
for the new Federal city of Australia, which is lo- 
cated about midway between Melbourne and Sydney. 
The commonwealth of Australia had invited competi- 
tive designs for the new capital city, which it had 
decided to build at Canberra. Canberra previous to 
its selection was agricultural land in New South 
Wales, but it was such a naturally beautiful site that 
it was considered the best place to create the new 
capital city. After Mr. Griffin had won the first prize 
of £1,750 he was summoned to Australia by the min- 
ister of home affairs, where the matter of carrying out 
a composite scheme, consisting of part of his plans 
and that of other competing architects, was considered. 
Finally this suggestion .was rejected and the Aus- 
tralian Government decided to carry out the new 
city capital scheme along the lines entirely as proposed 
by Mr. Griffin. At the same time he was engaged to 
become over-architect for the entire scheme, which 
consists not only of the capitol and parliamentary 
buildings, public offices, university, station, citadel 
and military barracks; residential, municipal, market 
and manufacturing centers and other groups of pub- 
lie and private buildings, but the entire landscape 
idéa that will surround the whole. 

Word from Australia has just been received by Chi- 
cago friends of Mr. Griffin that he is going ahead 
with his plans, despite the fact that the Government 
officials had checked the work somewhat on account 
of the European war. Had the war not occurred it 
is likely that the $5,000,000 parliamentary building, 
which will be the first of the group, would be well 
under way, but in consequence of the European con- 
flict the preliminary building work has not been 
begun. However, the landscape work for the entire 
layout is progressing, as also is the $1,000,000 new 
armament plant that will be a part of the works. 

The site of the new capital Federal city, Canberra, 
lies in the valley between three hills of considerable 
elevation —‘‘ Ainslie,’?’ ‘‘Black Mountain’’ and 
‘‘Mugga-Mugga’’—with the peak of Bimberi, thirty 
miles away to the south of the city, dominating the 
landscape. The long vista of Government and munici- 
pal buildings is on the axis established by Mount 
Ainslie at the northeast and Bimberi Peak at the 
southwest. The vista along the waterway cuts across 


scheme of Australia will be completed for several 
years and Mr. Griffin will remain there until the work 
is accomplished. In the world-wide contest he com- 
peted with some of the best known architects of the 
world. The second prize winner was Eliel Sandrinen 
of Helsingfor, Finland; the third prize winner was 
D. Alf Agache, of Paris, France, who won £750 and 
£500 respectively. A fourth prize winner was awarded 
£400, which was divided among Australian architects 
—W. Scott Griffith, Robert C. Coulter and Charles H. 
Caswell. 

Mr. Griffin has complete charge of superintending 
the entire works and his present contract calls for a 
period of three years. 





STEEL EMBARGO IS RESENTED 


An embargo laid by a Sharon (Pa.) concern upon its 
customers, requiring that they guarantee that none of 
its products reach the enemies of: the Allies in Europe, 
has caused a stir in local trade circles. One of the 
concerns that have resented the embargo and have 
refused to agree to it is the John Rath Cooperage 
Company, 1539 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago. This 
concern has been buying some of its steel hoops from 
the Sharon Steel Hoop Company, of Sharon, Pa., but 
will now divert its purchases to other companies, due 
to the demand that the Sharon people make. The John 
Rath Cooperage Company a few days ago received the 
following communication from the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Company: 

In order that we may secure the necessary raw material to 
continue operation necessary:to supply you with steel will you 
please sign and return to us the attached agreement by return 
mail in the enclosed envelope? S. P. Ker, « 

President Sharon Steel Hoop Company. 

The letter-agreement which the Rath company was 
asked to sign is as follows: 

We hereby undertake not to export any of the steel pur- 
chased by us from you or any article manufactured from such 
steel to any European country except the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy or Russia, and not to export any such steel or 
products to any countries outside of Europe or Canada with- 
out giving written notice to his Britannic majesty’s general 
consul at New York of such shipments, and that this engage 
ment will be kept by us so long as the present war in Europe 
continues. 

John Rath, president of the cooperage concern, refused 
absolutely to abide by the agreement and so notified the 
Pennsylvania company, saying that his concern employed 
American laborers, handling American products, and 
that he reserved the right as an American citizen to 
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Port Orford 
CEDAR 


Now is the time to put in a stock of 
Port Orford Cedar and be ready to show 
spring builders the wood that is in a class en- 
tirely by itself. When recommended for in- 
terior finish, you'll find it always proves a 
winner for it takes a high finish and can be used for 
staining to imitate other woods. There are dozens of 
uses where Port Orford Cedar is unexcelled. Let us 


give you a few pointers that will mean more business 
for you. Write for prices now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 




















Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











SEATTLE 








Our sources and shipping 
facilities are unexcelled. 








Fir and Spruce 


Lumber. 


Eastern Oregon 
Soft Pine. 


Idaho White and 


Western Pine. 


Sales Agents: 









G. G. Rupley, 
652 Otis Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. H. Ulbricht, 
249-28th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


California White Dien ieee 
d eneral Sales Agt., 
and Sugar Pine. Seattle and Chicago 


Best stock in factory 
shop and cut stock. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mig.Co. 


E. H. Schafer, Mer. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








OLD GROWTH 


YELLOW FIR 


FOR FACTORY PURPOSES 


FOSTER-MORGAN LUMBER CO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


~ Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San F: rancisco, Cal. 











dispose of his finished product in any trade field that 
he might desire. 

H. T. Gilbert, Chicago representative of the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Company, explained that his concern was 
simply up against a trade proposition and that as a 
manufacturer of steel it must have ferro-manganese, 
which is necessary, as it is controlled by Great Britain, 
and that in order to obtain a supply it was necessary 
to make an agreement with Great Britain, which it was 
compelled to pass to its trade. President Rath, of the 
local concern, told a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that he intended to take the matter up with 
the Association of Commerce, as the embargo formed 
an obstacle that would likely interfere with the promo- 
tion of American trade in South America. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN ST. LOUIS 
TERRITORY 
George K. Smith, former secretary of the Yellow Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, now the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has opened an office in St. Louis, Mo., and will 
represent several yellow pine manufacturers in St. Louis 





GEORGE K, SMITH, WHO REPRESENTS SEVERAL MILLS 
IN ST. LOUIS 


territory. Mr. Smith is now representative in that terri- 
tory for the following yellow. pine producers: 

Longleaf Pine Company (Inc.), New York City, which 
ti ge output of the Carpenter-O’Brien Company, of East 

ort, Fla. 

Sumter Lumber Company, Electric Mills, Miss. 

Gammill Lumber Company, Pelahatchie, Miss. 

‘ White Lumber Company, Columbus, Miss. 
only. 

South Texas Lumber Company, Houston, Tex., which covers 
output of West Lumber Company, Onalaska and Westville, 
Tex. 

Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Tex. 

The office of Mr. Smith is at 901 Boatmen’s Bank 
Building. The long, intimate connection that Mr. Smith 
had with southern lumber conditions in the trade equips 
him well for representation of the well known mills men- 
tioned and assures his success. 


(Timbers 





BIG VOLUME OF LUMBER FOR CAR BUILDERS 


Orders for millions of feet of lumber for railway 
ear construction have been placed in the last few 
days and so much more business of that nature is in 
sight that it is proving a big factor in the lumber 
trade. The biggest order of the week was-let by the 
Ralston Steel Car Company, of Columbus, Ohio, which 
has a contract for building several hundred cars for 
the Southern Pacific Railway. The entire order, call- 
ing for 14,000,000 feet of fir, has been placed with 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, of Eugene, Ore., 
with Chicago offices at 20 West Jackson Boulevard. It 
is estimated that this order will require 560 cars of 
lumber. It is reported that the Burlington will build 
2,000 box ears and the Great Northern will have con- 
structed 600 refrigerator cars. The Chicago & North- 
Western will construct 2,000 box ears. That road 
has already awarded a contract to the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Company for 1,000 automobile cars 
and 500 stock ears, which will probably consume 
5,500,000 feet of lumber. 





BUILDING MILL IN THE SOUTH 

Crandall & Brown, hardwood lumber wholesalers of 
Chicago, who for vears have made a specialty of han- 
dling cypress lumber, have secured a large quantity 
of standing cypress timber on Pearl River in Louisi- 
ana. A large band mill is now being built at the 
town of Pearl River, in St. Tammany Parish, and 
this mill is expected to be ready for operation some 
time in June. The timber secured is of the finest 
quality of Gulf coast red cypress and is sufficient to 
insure a cut for at least ten or twelve years. The 
mill output will consist of rough lumber, lath and 
shingles. The officers of the company are: James N. 
Crandall, of Chicago, president; J. D. Stockstill, 
Picayune, Miss., vice president; T. E. Murrhee, Pearl 
River, La., secretary, and Frederick L. Brown, Chi- 
eago, treasurer. 

At the yards of the company in Chicago, at 3300 
South Racine Avenue, a large and complete assortment 
of stock is carried at all times and is disposed of 


locally and used to supplement car shipments in the 
Chicago district. 


oOo 


URGE HEAVIER LOADING OF CARS 


Now that the car shortage situation is present again 
A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the traffic committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, has issued 
a statement to members calling attention to the fact 
that now is a good time for local lumbermen to live 
up to their well deserved slogan for Chicago, ‘‘I Will.’’ 
His appeal to lumbermen to have cars loaded more 
heavily reads as follows: 

It is a well recognized fact that Chicago is the railroad 
center of the United States. It is also the largest lum- 
ber market of the United States. As such, every Chicagoan, 
and particularly every lumberman, is vitally interested in 
the welfare of the railroads and of the lumber industry. 
Both are now being threatened with loss of revenue on ac- 
count of the car shortage. It is getting worse, particularly 
in the lumber territory, and we must remember: Place orders 
early—Have “filling” for every carload ordered—Anticipate 
your wants—Load cars promptly—It will bring the next 
empty sooner—Load cars to the limit, not over 10 percent 
above the_ capacity—Avoid reconsigning delays—Unload 
promptly—Somebody needs the empty—Remember cars are 
built for transportation, not for storage. 

Let the customers of Chicago lumbermen know that you 
will appreciate orders for maximum cars when possible, not 
minimum loads; that you will be glad to load in open cars 
when possible, and that you will expect prompt unloading, even 
on company material. 

Help the railroads again. They will help us in return and 
Chicago will continue to do its part to keep the greatest 
railroad and lumber center in the world. Remember: Heavy 
loading makes a big ‘‘net revenue’—Big ‘‘net revenue” means 
more business—More business means more lumber—More 
lumber means more prosperity. 

What can be done toward heavier loading was shown in 1912 
by one of our members, when they increased their average 
loading from the country’s average of 48,000 pounds to above 
60,000 pounds, or 25 percent. Coédperate among members and 
ask for coéperation from customers, and the new motto will 
be “I will load heavier cars.” 


Another appeal has been issued by the chairman of 
the traffic committee, urging lumbermen to protest 
against the railroad strike which is threatened by 
four of the large organizations of railroad employees, 
demanding a so-called 8-hour day. It is the duty of 
the lumbermen to insist that the carriers and employees 
arbitrate their differences. ‘‘Lumbermen of the country 
should not be slow to protest against such reported 
action,’’? reads a part of the statement. ‘‘Our own 
interests, which have already suffered entirely too long, 
as well as the interests of the nation as a whole, should 
not be endangered by inability to settle the difference. 
Without attempting in any manner to settle the diffi- 
culties at hand, lumbermen should do all in their power 
to insist upon arbitration, rather than striking.’’ The 
statement further urges that every member of the 
Chicago association watch the proposed strike matter 
keenly and that everything possible be done to show 
both sides of the controversy that the lumbermen of 
the country do not want a strike. 











NEW LOCAL LUMBER FIRM 


The Reiner Coal Company, Fifty-ninth and Wood 
Streets, Chicago, has changed its name to the Reiner 
Coal, Lumber & Supply Company, and will shortly 
open a new lumber yard at that point. The company 
has been in the coal business there for several years 
and, the district being a rapidly growing one, fur- 
nishes a good field for the new yard. The present 
$10,000 capital stock of the concern will be increased 
to $32,000. The members of the company are John 
S. and August Reiner, the former having several years’ 
experience in the coal business, while the latter has 
experience in the lumber business, having been for a 
time manager of the lumber departments of concerns 
in Alabama, Arkansas and Mississippi. 





LOSES SUCCESSFUL WOMAN MANAGER 

La Crossk, Wis., March 7.—With the removal of Mrs. 
Bertha Young to Minneapolis, Wisconsin has lost one 
of the very few successful woman managers of a lumber 
company in this State. Mrs. Young has closed the 
La Crosse offices of the John D. Young Lumber Company 
and has located in Minneapolis, where greater accessi- 
bility to market will be afforded. 

The Young company has been engaged in business in 
La Crosse: for twenty-three years and has been highly 
successful.. It was organized by John D. Young, who 
managed it until his death eleven years ago. Since that 
time the work has been carried on by his widow, who 
has shown remarkable talent in handling the business of 
the company, which operates six retail yards in southern 
Minnesota, located at Fairmont, Fulda, Whalen, Dunnell, 
Alpha and Chandler. 

Mrs. Young, who is a woman of exceptional ability 
and a social favorite, is the mother of a large family. 





RETURNS FROM EASTERN TRIP 


Sonora, Cau., March 4.—D. H. Steinmetz, general 
manager of the Standard Lumber Company, has returned 
from an eastern trip and is optimistic over the trade 
situation. He says that judging from the views of dif- 
ferent lumber people he called on throughout the East 
there will be a heavy demand for sugar pine and white 
pine lumber this year. Shop lumber stocks he found 
badly broken and as there is a very limited supply on the 
Coast the situation ought to tend toward improvement. 
At present there is a heavy demand for clear sugar pine 
for pattern lumber and at the rate that stock now moves 
there will be little left within sixty days, according to 
Mr. Steinmetz. While in the East Mr. Steinmetz ap- 
pointed H. C. Walker as eastern sales agent of the sash, 
door and millwork department of the Standard Lumber 
Company. The office of Mr. Walker is 310 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio, and his selection 
in no way affects the lumber sales connections that the 
company has had in most of the large eastern cities for 
the last several years. 
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/BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








INCORPORATIONS . 


ARIZONA. Tucson—The Benson Lumber & Commer- 
cial Co. has incorporated. 

ARKANSAS. Heber Springs—Cleburne County Lum- 
per Co., authorized capital $2,000; L, T. Child, president; 
J. F. Goodman, vice president, and E. H. Ewing, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

White Hall—White Hall Cooperage Co., authorized 
capital $6,000; E. V. Phillips, president; B. A. McKinney, 
vice president, and Lorena Phillips, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

GEORGIA. Hillsboro—The North Georgia Pine Co. 
has been incorporated here and established a _ branch of- 
fice at Wadesboro, N. C., with a large planing mill 
located at Willard, Ga. The company will manufacture 
North Carolina pine roofers and will have an output of 
from 12 to 20 cars a_week. The output will be dis- 
tributed by the J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co. through its 
New York office, 253 Broadway, and its branch agencies 
at Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and Rochester, N. Y. The officers of the new organiza- 
tion are: Alexander B. Clark, president; Fred B. Mc- 
Cracken, vice president; John L. White, treasurer, and 
James L. White, secretary. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Northwest Side Stair Works has 
incorporated. 

INDIANA. Crawfordsville—Umphrey Manufacturing 
Co., authorized capital $150,000; Louis C. Umphrey, Will- 
iam A. Umphrey and Charles L. Goodbar. The company 
will manufacture furniture. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Russell Lumber & Supply Co., 
authorized capital $80,000; Thomas O. DeMaro, Clyde K. 
Turley and R. D. Davis. 

Crittenden—Reliable Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$3,000; S. Wallace Smith, Edwin Beaverly, M. E. Smith 
and M. J. Ely. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Hamburg Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $20,000; T. C. Clanton, presi- 
dent; O. L. Thigpen, vice president and E. H. Clanton, 
secretary and treasurer, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Denton—Rex Furniture Co., au- 
thorized capital $3,000; R. J. Harrison, Mrs. Sallie Har- 
rison and W. W. Russell. 

Hertford—Carteret Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$250,000; George E. Major, T. S. White, W. R. White and 
W. G. Newby. 

OHIO. Arcadia—Arcadia Hardware & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; George W. Stall, H. W. Auld, 
W. H. Stall, Nora B. Stall and Blanche L. Stall. 

Cincinnati—The Enterprise Lumber Co. has _incorp- 
orated with an authorized capital of $40,000 to wholesale 





and retail lumber at the Shillito Street yard of the old ° 


Enterprise Lumber Co., which has been in the hands of 
a receiver. The incorporators are: N. J. Utter, C. J. 
Hunt, Frank Woodward, Rehbach and A. M. 
Rudin. The company will be managed by W. H. and 
G. S. Stewart. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—Russell Chair Co., author- 
ized capital $3,000; P. D. Baker, S. Y. Russell, O. A. 
Lambert and others. 

VERMONT. Putney—C. E. Bradley Corporation (to 
deal in woodenware), authorized capital $50,000. 
WASHINGTON. Batum (P. O. Ruff)—Farmers’ Union 
Grain & Lumber Co., authorized capital $8,000. 
Hoquiam—Wynooche Timber Co., authorized capital 
$300,000; Frank H. Lamb, A. W. Callow, Gust Carlson, 
H. D. Emerson and Alice E. Lamb, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fayetteville—Wilderness Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated; Peter Carroll, president and 
treasurer; A. Bringardner, vice president and H. L 
Kirtley, secretary. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Diamond Lumber 
& Shingle Co., authorized capital $10,000. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Mammoth Springs—The Luna Lumber 
Co. should read Colvin-Luna Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Meridian—The Taylor Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Gem State Lumber Co., with purchas- 
ing department at Pocatello. 

Shelley—E, H. Thornton & Son have been succeeded 
by the National Park Lumber Co., also at Shelley. 

ILLINOIS. Easton—C. I.. Buchanan has been suc- 
ceeded by Penewitt & Fager. 

Georgetown—The Georgetown Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by C. B. Spang. 

INDIANA. Bloomfield—The Jones-Dugger Chair Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $40,000 to $70,000. 
Dunkirk—The Dunkirk Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
ae? Ayres Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
edkey,. 
nendianapolis—The Capitol Lumber Co. is out of busi- 
ess, 





Monterey—George C. Wolfram has been succeeded by 
. R. Haschel. 
_ Valparaiso—The McFetrich Lumber & Coal Co. has 
Increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000 

Van Buren—The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co. has been 
Succeeded by the Cline Lumber Co. ¢ : 
Vincennes—George H. Foote has sold his interest in 
the sawmill owned by Maley & Wertz, who will close 
= their business here, because logs are becoming 
arce, 

IOWA. Marcus—The Thomas Patton 
been succeeded by John Knox. 
Radcliffe—Hoffman & Himmel have been succeeded by 
he Farmers’ Elevator Co. i 
Sevmour—The T. W. Ballew Lumber Co. is out of 
Siness. 

Winfield-Wyman—The Taber Co. has been succeeded 
Y Dimick, Hall & Green. 

KANSAS. Mount Hope—The Lawrence King Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by H. N. Renfrew & Co. 
MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Hine Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $43,000 to $100,000. 
Dowagiac—April 1 Thickstun & Lindsley will ™be suc- 
ceeded by Lindsley & Towrje. 

Stanton—R. L. Bentley has been succeeded by the 
Vestfield & Fall River Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Chicago, Til. 

Watertown—Leslie Millan has been succeeded by the 
Watertown Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Cambridge—Erick Erickson has been 
Succeeded by the Benson-Hanson Lumber Co. 
Dakota—The Dakota Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
Y John W. Donhowen and E. F. Baker. 

Varba—Andrew Johnson has been_ succeeded by the 
Maxson Lumber Co., with branch at Milwaukee, Wis. 
MISSOURI. Memphis—W. W. Eckman has been suc- 
ceeded by Harry Trouvilla. 


(Estate) has 





St. Louis—The Arkla Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
has increased its authorized capital to $50,000. 

_ St. Louis—The Fred edart Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its authorized capital to $150,000. ° 

MONTANA. Fife—The Goodridge-Call Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Roby Lumber Co. 

Scobey—The L. D. Bishop Lumber Co. is closing out. 

NEBRASKA. Ashton—The Keystone Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Ashton Lumber & Hardware Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The Sterling Wood Working 
Co. is out of business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hudson—The Hudson Chair Co. 
has been succeeded by the Thornburg Chair Manufac- 
turing Co. 

OHIO. Bloomdale—The S. A. Linhart mills have been 
— over by the Everett Lumber & Supply Co., of 

oledo. 

Cleveland—The East Cleveland Lumber Co, has 
creased its authorized capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Toledo—J. G. .Kuehnle & Co. have been succeeded by 
the J. G. Kuehnle Co., with an authorized capital of 
$100 000. 

OREGON. Nyssa-Ontario-Vale—The Empire Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has been succeeded by the Boise-Payette 
Lumber Co., of Boise, Idaho. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Scranton—The Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Co. and the Hebard Cypress Co. have moved 
their sales offices to the Pennsylvania Building, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The George O. Freidel Lum- 
ber Manufacturing Co. has been succeeded by the De 
Soto Hardwood Flooring Co. 

TEXAS. Britton—W. J. Spencer has been succeeded 
by Spencer & Short. 

Mart—The Texas Lumber & Loan Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Mart Lumber Co. 

Slaton—The Richey Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the A. C. Houston Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—W. A. Horner is out of busi- 
ness. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Wisconsin Timber Co. 
has transferred its principal place of business to Stan- 
wood and extended its powers as to logging timber and 
operating sawmills and shingle mills. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Follansbee—The Follansbee Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Ellwood Lumber Co. 

Huntington—The A. M. Hewitt Co., the Wolf Creek 
Lumber Co. and the E. Hewitt Lumber Co. have 
—— and incorporated as the D. E. Hewitt Lumber 

oO. 

WISCONSIN. Wauzeka—The Wauzeka Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Krone Lumber Co. 

WYOMING. Evanston—The Atkinson Lumber & Real 
Estate’ Co. is out of business. 

Green River—The Green River Lumber Co. and E. E. 
Peters have been succeeded by the Weber Lumber Co., 
of Ogden, Utah. 

Guernsey—The Guernsey Lumber Co. is out of busi- 


ness. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


SASKATCHEWAN, Davidson—The Monarch Lumber 
sess has bought the Rogers Lumber Co.’s plant and stock 
here. 

Sutherland—The Western Canada Saw Mill Yards have 
been succeeded by FE. J. Meilicke & Sons (Ltd.). 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Santee—The Santee Supply Co. re- 
cently began the retail lumber business. 

COLORADO. Denver-—J. F. Gresly & Co. have entered 
pe commission lumber business with branch at Omaha, 


in- 








ebr. 
Springfield—Hagerman & Flint will open a yard here. 
IDAHO. Meridian—The Gem State Lumber Co. has 
oa a yard here with purchasing department at Poca- 
tello. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—J. V. Breneisen & Co., 2415 EIl- 
ston Avenue, recently began wholesaling and retailing 
hardwood lumber. 

KANSAS. Augusta—The American Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard, having a branch at Ponca, Okla. 

Augusta—The T. M. Deal Lumber Co, recently entered 
business here, having a. purchasing department at 
Wichita. 

MINNESOTA. 
a lumber yard. 


MONTANA. Huntley - Shepherd—John Rogers  (Inc.) 
recently began the lumber business, having purchasing 
department at Billings. 

NEW MEXICO. Cimarron—The Lail Supply Co. re- 
cently began the lumber and merchandise business. 

NORTH’ DAKOTA. Parshall— The Byer - Ellingson 
Lumber Co, is opening a yard. 

WASHINGTON. Danville—The Fred Lembe Lumber 
Co. recently began the sawmilling business. 

Kelso—The McLane Lumber & Shingle Co. recently be- 
gan the shingle mill business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmount—The McIntyre Seymour 
Co. is opening a yard. 

WYOMING. Kaycee—The Buffalo Lumber Co. is open- 
ing a yard. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Lindsey Land & Lumber 
Co. will erect a sawmill with a daily capacity of 75,000 
feet of lumber. ; 

Trafford—C. E. Murray, of Decherd, Tenn., will build 
a heading mill. 

ARKANSAS. Jefferson—The Williams-Alexander Lum- 
ber Co. will establish a plant. The mill building to be 
erected will be 34 by 100 feet, to cost $2,000 and the 
capacity of the mill will be 18,000 feet every 10 hours of 
hardwood and pine lumber. j ; 

Marked Tree—The Northern Ohio Cooperage Co., which 
recently bought 7,300 acres of hardwood in Poinsett 
County, will build a cooperage and hardwood mill. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—The Pensacola Cooperage Co. 
will enlarge plant and expend $10,000 for the installation 
of machinery. It is reported that the company will also 
install a stave and heading plant and several dry kilns. 

EORGIA. Enigma—Griffin & Wimberley will estab- 
lish a sawmill and have bought timberland and sev- 
eral miles of steam railway. | : ‘ 

Willard—The North Georgia Pine Co., recently in- 
corporated at Hillsboro (Ga.), with branch office at 
Wadesboro, N. C., is erecting a large planing mill to 
manufacture North Carolina pine roofers. The company 
has sufficient timber to operate from ten to fifteen 
years. 


Vermilion—William Baltman will open 
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i you will find right for boosting sales 
i and long on service. Just the shingles 
4 to put new life in your shingle business. 
) Let us teh you more about them 


and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
915-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Pacific Coast 


LUMBER 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
AND REDWOOD 


Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 
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W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS 


AND WHOLESALERS 
Western Office: General Office: 
825-6 Henry Building 
Seattle, Wash. 








Z. Quincy, went, 


The O. Wslimashes Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 














The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES. 
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CALIFORNIA 


California White Pine 











California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 











Yard and 

Factory Stock 
in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 


White and 
Sugar 


And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., 524¢<alifernia Street 





Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., mi" 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 






































REDWOOD 








ALBION LUMBER CoO. 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager, 
Hobart Bldg., San Francisco 


Mills, Yards and Gen‘! Offices, 


Albion, California. 


















ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 















110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 

































LOUISIANA. Logansport—J, O. Pace will rebuild saw- 
mill lately destroyed by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ripley—E, H. Walker will build a hard- 
wood mill. Machinery has been bought. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Louisburg—R. R. Perry will re- 
build sawmill reported burned at a loss of $1,000. 
— ane Goodman Lumber Co. will enlarge its 
plant. 

Statesville—The. Imperial Furniture Co. will build an 
addition to cost $2,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Heavener— W. A. Matthews, of Hot 
Springs, Ark., will erect a stave plant to be ready for 
operation April 1. 


TENNESSEE. Gallatin—The Trammell Co.’s_ spoke 
works have been acquired by Dorris Bros., of E. A. Dor- 


ris Sons, who will remodel same to be used as a planing 
‘ 


mill. 


TEXAS. Houston--The Trinity Tie & Lumber Co., 
410 Paul Building, lately noted incorporated, will erect 
a mill to cost $3,500, to manufacture ties, piling, car 
timber, poles, bridge material etc. 

VIRGINIA. Buchanan—The Macklock Lumber Corpo- 
ration will install a portable sawmill to have a daily 
eapacity of 5,000 feet of sawed lumber. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Brunswick—The lumber and cross tie yards 
of N. Emanual & Co. were visited by fire this week, 
causing a loss estimated between $10,000 and $15,000. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Rushville—The plant of the National Gate 
Co. was destroyed by fire last week; loss $5,000, with $2,000 
insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Jena—The White Sulphur Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill, planer and 150,000 feet of lumber burned March 
6. The mill had a capacity of 60,000 and is being re- 
placed with a mill of 35,000 feet daily capacity. 

NEBRASKA. SBlair—The plant of the Hans J. Neilsen 
Lumber Co. was visited by fire March 2. The loss is 
stated to be $25,000, which is partly covered by insur- 
ance. 

TEXAS. Call—March 8 the Kirby Lumber Co.’s plant 
here was visited by fire, which destroyed two dry kilns 
and the blacksmith shop. The mill, planer and other 
buildings were saved. About 75,000 feet of boards in the 
dry kiln burned. The loss is estimated to be $15,000, 
which is covered by insurance. 

Houston—The plant of the Robinson Sash & Door 
Manufacturing Co. was damaged by fire March 5. The 
loss was not very heavy. 
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John R. Toole. 


Announcement of the death of John R. Toole, of 
Missoula, Mont., was a severe shock to his many 
friends throughout the country, as recent messages 
from Riverside, Cal., where he went six weeks ago 
to recover his health, were very encouraging and told 
that he was recovering. Mr. Toole passed away 
March 4, and at the time of his death was surrounded 
by members of his family. Besides Mrs. Toole he is 
mourned by six children: Nora, the eldest, wife of 
John M. Clifton, of Spokane, Wash.; Thula, wife of 
George Weisel, of Missoula, Mont.; Allen, a railroad 
contractor in Spokane; John Howard, an employee of 
the Mann Lumber Company, at Henderson, Mont.; 
Bruce, a student at the Washington State College, and 
John, jr., attending the Missoula County High School. 

Mr. Toole was. born July 3, 1849, in Aroostook 





THE LATE JOHN R. TOOLE 


County, Maine. The years of his boyhood and youth 
were passed in Madison, Wis. There he was educated 
and at the age of 25 he started westward. In Utah 
he engaged in mining operations and, five years later, 
Idaho attracted him. He won an excellent name in 
the management of mining properties and his associa- 
tion with men then engaged in large operations in 
Butte resulted in the transfer of his residence to Mon- 
tana, and in 1884 Anaconda became his home. He 
assumed charge there of important interests connected 
with the operations of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, being the leading representative of that 
company when he died. For several years he was a 
trusted specialist in the exploration of mining prop- 
erties in Montana and elsewhere. 

Mr. Toole was president of the Big Blackfoot Mill- 
ing Company, which has vast business in connection 
with the operations of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, centered at Missoula. For ten years he was 


ee 


president of the Daly Bank & Trust Company, at 
Anaconda. He gave up the responsibilities of the 
latter office, but continued to be an officer and stock. 
holder in that bank. In recent years he engaged jn 
railroad construction and had completed several large 
contracts. In spite of the routine of large respongj. 
bilities, Mr. Toole in recent years found more or legs 
time for the things that are most congenial for a man 
of his mental turn. He was an industrious and a dis. 
cerning student of the subjects that tend toward intel. 
lectual and spiritual uplift. He was blessed with the 
temperament of an optimist; he took a broad view 
of matters relating to mankind’s good; he was will. 
ingly helpful; a delightful companion, a sturdy advo. 
cate of that which he believed to be right, a loyal 
friend, an upright, high-minded citizen, a genial gen. 
tleman, whose impulses were right. He was united 
in marriage to Miss Anne Hardenbrook in 1882, q 
daughter of Dr. Allen Hardenbrook, long a high-rank. 
ing physician and one of Montana’s pioneers. 

Mr. Toole was an active worker in lumbermen’s 
organizations and in February, 1915, was elected presi- 
dent of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
which association he had faithfully served for a num. 
ber of years in various responsible capacities. His 
ability in an executive way firmly established him 
in the good will of those with whom he sustained busi- 
ness relations. He served two terms in the territorial 
legislature, in which he was an influential member, 
He was prominent in political and public affairs and 
was recognized as an adroit organizer. He was an 
intrepid fighter; he put the courage of his convictions 
into every struggle and he had the satisfaction of 
scoring an unusual number of successes. However, 
he had no liking for politics or public controversy and 
was glad to escape from the arena of contention. 


RALPH E. CHINN.—A_ well known  lumberman, 
Ralph E. Chinn, died at his home in Seattle, Wash., 
March 2, from sudden heart failure, brought about by an 
attack of grip which held on for several months. He 
had been at his office that afternoon and, not feeling 
well, went home but before the family physician had 
arrived he had passed away. Ralph E. Chinn came of 
a lumber family, having been born at Hannibal, Mo., 44 
years ago and moving when a boy with his parents to 
Chippewa Falls, where his father was for many years 
associated with the Weyerhaeuser interests, and_particu- 
larly looking after the timber holdings for the Chippewa 
Lumber & Bloom Co. After leaving school Ralph Chinn 
began logging with Dobie Bros. at Chippewa Falls, and 
later entered the employ of the Shevlin-Carpenter Co. 
Minneapolis, in its timber department, where he re- 
mained between three and four years. In 1900 he came 
to Seattle, accompanied by his brother, E. B. Chinn, 
since which time they have acquired extensive timber 
holdings and have been engaged in the logging business, 
Ralph FE. Chinn was at the head of Chinn Bros.’ Co., the 
Ralph E. Chinn Co., and the Chinn-Knight Co. The 


latter concern has been logging in Whatcom County for - 


several years. RaJph Chinn was married in 1896 to 
Miss Nora Lunt, who survives him as do also his two 
children, Raleigh Chinn 14, and Margaret S. Chinn 12, 
and. his mother, Mrs. Margaret S. Chinn and brother, 
E. B. Chinn. The remains were taken to Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., for interment. Mr. Chinn was a member of the 
Rainier Club, and the Seattle Golf and Country Club, 
and was greatly admired and highly respected by a large 
circle of friends, who were greatly shocked by his sudden 
passing away in the prime of life, with large opportuni- 
ties before him, which he was well qualified to undertake. 


MRS. CHARLES HAEBERLE.—Wife of C. E. Hae- 
berle, who is secretary and treasurer of the Haeberle 
Lumber Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., Mrs. Charles Hae- 
berle, died at the Memorial Hospital in Niagara Falls, 
February 28, at the age of 25. Besides her husband she 
is survived by an infant and one sister, Mrs. James 
Martin, of Rochester. Only a short time ago Mrs. Hae- 
berle attended the funerals of her mother and sister. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 6.—O. W. Bennett, receiver for 
the Enterprise Lumber Co., is making progress with the ad- 
justment of the affairs of the company. He has sold the 
Shillito Street property to William H. and Gregory S. Stewart, 
for $27,500, the sale including all the lumber and mill equip- 
ment at that location, with a tract of ground 225 by 140 by 
250 feet, being an irregular triangle. The Enterprise Lumber 
Co. of Ohio, with a capital of $40,000, has been incorporated 
and the property acquired will be operated under the man- 
agement of the Stewarts. William H. Stewart was president 
of the old Enterprise company, which was incorporated under 
the laws. of Delaware. ‘The receiver still has on his hands 
the large yards on Kenner Street and the yards and planing 
mill at Norwood, a Cincinnati suburb. No satisfactory bids 
have been received for these. The Shillito Street plant will 
be operated as a wholesale and retail lumber yard dealing 10 
hardwoods and yellow pine. : 


Pinp Buiurr, ARK., March 6.—AIl the real estate and per 
sonal property of J. W. Sanders, on which a lien had bee) 
taken as a result of his indebtedness to the Bank of Pint 
Bluff, was sold by order of the court March 2 to R. Carnahal 
for $191,000. The sale includes the J. W. Sanders mill her 
and considerable real estate and timberlands in Jefferso! 
and Lincoln counties. Mr. Carnahan is a lumberman and 
capitalist, who went to Piné Bluff from Kentucky two years 
ago. He will operate the mill and E. H. Elberry will be 
manager. 


SaLuM, OrE., March 6.—D. A. Voght has filed suit in the 
circuit court, asking that a receiver be appointed for oe 
Abiqua Lumber Co., capitalized at $100,000. The plainti 
alleges that claims totaling $26,000 are against the company 
and that unless the mill is operated the creditors will ) 
obliged to foreclose on the property, to the loss of the stock- 
holders, of which Mr. Voght is one. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 6.—George F. Kirkwood, jr... has 
been appointed trustee in bankruptcy of the Huss Bros. 
Manufacturing Co. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES ; 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart: 
ment, Washington, D. C., ilnvites bids for lumber 4 
follows: 


F Delivered at aa 

ARTICLE Quantity, feet Navy Yard 6398 
Pine, yellow, prime.80,000 feet......Boston, Mass....- 9399 
Pine, yellow, prime. Miscellaneous ..Charleston, S. C..- 939 
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g THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26 





Most of the local yards that furnish the material for 
construction of homes and flat buildings report a lull 
in the trade during the last few days. No reason is 
apparent for this lull, say the dealers, except the weather, 
which has not been of the sort to permit building opera- 
tions to proceed. However, a few dealers assign the 
lull to the quick advance in prices, saying that local 
contractors are halting a bit over present quotations. 
Reports, however, indicate so much building in sight that 
it is not likely that stiffening prices will have any de- 
terrent effect upon the local building situation following 
milder weather. Sash and door houses are taking con- 
siderable material, due to the fact that they expect a 
big spring business and are preparing accordingly. De- 
mand from country yard trade is really better than that 
from local yards, comparatively speaking. 

Hardwood wholesalers, on the other hand, report con- 
siderable activity and say that they are as busy now 
as they have been for some time. Stock that is moving 
is going to car builders, furniture and automobile fac- 
tories. The furniture people are taking considerable 
stuff, chiefly high grade material. A lot of mahogany 
is being purchased by the furniture factories for chair 
purposes. Piano people are not inactive either and are 
laying in stock. A recent revived demand from the 
railroads for new car equipment has kept the hardwood 
people active. Most of the automobile factories through- 
out the country are also busy and the demand from the 
auto plants means a large movement of hardwoods. A 
big volume of ash, elm and poplar has moved during 
the last few days. The car shortage, which has been 
a trade factor during the last few weeks, is still present. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
March 4 aggregated 56,703,000 feet, against 40,141,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1915. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 4, 1916, amounted to 
452,154,000 feet, an increase of 125,859,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended March 4 were 26,386,000 
feet, an increase of 4,993,000 feet, compared with the 
corresponding week in 1915. Total shipments from 
January 1 to March 4, 1916, were 204,752,000 feet, 
21,120,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period of 1915. Shingle receipts for 
the week show a decrease of 2,181,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1915, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 4, 1916, were 10,985,- 
000 more than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments of shingles for the week decreased 
4,009,000 as compared with the same week last year, 
while total shipments from January 1 to March 4, 
1916, were 3,410,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1915. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED MARCH 4 


Lumber. Shingles. 
MDNR rss teres texencics sis ete arate ares auavenelese aie 56,703,000 














6,993,000 
LODANRAS sets ress clea onsie ieee aiaueseiae aveieserert 40,141,000 9,174,000 
PEC A emer or 16,562;000 kn a se eices 
MOON oo. aick-51 5p aes ros wis AGdek eee BI EL 2,181,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 4 

Lumber. Shingles. 
DO cece ra: enewatses Ge Se Sie lg els 452,154,000 77,708,000 
TTD? oo: co a corwiin se ingen 6 nie 9) 024-0» 5 a9 3 66,723,000 
EMOEORED” cs oan sow an oe ae 125,859,000 10,985,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 4 

Lumber. Shingles. 
PO hess's cscbip go acavei goa soca uanee ees ean 26,386,000 4,092,000 
WR ea Kia ace ware is hansen os a meee 21,393,000 8,101,000 
SO SS One CS Ea aa RTS SOR a daiera 
EIEN Poel ae ett 5 cs ehooschacee Pate niere terete 4,009,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 4 

Lumber. . Shingles. 
BRM Cocos ira gal onvelsithetbns tare scene 204,752,000 52,171,000 
ed ia or aire rosie coos o Grane Fececé lenorer pace orate 178,682,000 48,761,000 
ERORCAEO! 26s odiwsceeon bas 31,120,000 3,410,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended March 8 were: 








CLass— No, Value. 
WIRE DE SBAG OO esas sissies oars olaneimaaiee + 5 $ 3,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... (2 199,200 

5,000 and under EI iogss, “02 0ner trees 58 377,100 

20;000 and under 25,000........... 26 374,600 
25,000 and under DUO. 5. 5 + 6 0:0 a. s'ors 9 284,000 
50,000 and under RD cae ork scien 5 355,000 
Leon A. Bentley, 4-story hotel......... i 160,000 
J. P. Friend, 3-story apartment building. 1 150,000 
Armour & Co., 2-story coolers.......... 1 150,000 
W. Pickel, 3-story apartment building... 1 110,000 
Harris, Kusel & Co., 2- and 3-story theater 
HIAWIMEBE Va oo 01S we Ses! alp ny Wie Sears e scale. 1 110,000 
MMII Rr ncn cstete ateseeis Ayes. cues eth eaye 180 $ 2,273,100 
Average valuation for week............ te 12,628 
LOCRIBUDPOUIUNE WEEK 5... «0.5500 00 oie 50s 155 1,709,275 
Average valuation previous week....... pykis it; 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ 206 1,698,975 
Totals January 1 to March 8, 1916...... 1,140 18,752,525 
lotals corresponding period 1915....... 1,204 12,449,987 
Potals corresponding period 1914 35 13,325,325 
‘Totals corresponding period 1913 14,941,895 
Totals corresponding period 1912... 7,311,965 
‘Totals corresponding period 1911... 19,153,700 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 1,30: 17,544,350 
Yotals corresponding period 1909....... 1,817 18,828,250 
“otals corresponding period 1908....... 1,330 8,065,025 
‘otals corresponding period 1907....... 1,331 10,966,900 





























Lauder snd Beilding. Material’ Moved: Quicidy: 


Wit a FEDERAL 
Motor Truck 


No matter where the job is located, a 
FEDERAL Truck will deliver your material 


there on time. 


Truck No. 3325 


How about your haulage? 
Can your transportation equipment be depended upon to deliver 5, 10 or 20 miles away, 
quickly so as not to hold up the men on the job? 
Write us for reports of Federals in the Building Business. 


Federal Motor Truck Company, _ Detroit, Michigan 


The following record is representative of 
Business Building FEDERAL Service in 


over 5,000 installations all over the world:— 


delivers goods for its owners over an average 
mileage of 57.76 miles every working day. 























Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


Establishes a Standard of Quality for Retail Yards 
which builds for permanent business. s 











Try it in Straight or Mixed Cars. 














This is a Photo of a Portion of Our Yard and Sheds at Dover, N. C, 


OUR MILLING IS PERFECT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
Telecode Used. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 
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-PLay SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
CoeSiection =——... 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














ia 





MMMM NO nn LMAO uu LCL DC IU 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “*‘ CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 


(un) fain nc fat 


MMM DY (cc I 








A. T, LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 








Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 








PBA NNige; 
Sutterand Kearny Sts. B45) area p scmmek 
SAN FRANCISCO Fgsi'lis| capaneeeetee 


SREB zzrr 
New, Central, J 


Fireproof, Comfortable, 
Elaborately Furnished. 





Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Sinz!c 24 200 Baths. 
European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 














NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—The situation with northern pine is so firm 
that conditions are said to be as good as at any time 
within the last several years. There is a good demand 
for yard stock of every description and much box lum- 
ber is moving. Prices are also good. With dry stock 
the question is not so much of prices but inquirers ask 
“Have you the stock? Can you get it to us?” The 
demand for norway is also good and prices on it are 
firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Revival of country yard trade is 
reported by wholesalers coincident with the end of 
zero weather. A beginning is being made on building 
operations that were suspended during the coldest 
weather, and the haste of contractors to get started 
indicates that it will be a busy season. City trade already 
shows activity. Factory demand is good, but the mills 
just now are better pleased with the revived demand 
for common boards and dimension, which had been slow 
and were held rather heavily. The surplus of this stock 
has been much reduced. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The white pine trade is fair for the 
time of year. being considerably ahead of a year ago. 
Not much is being done in the movement of stock to 
retail yards, as the weather has been so stormy that 
little building has lately been done. Trade is expected to 
revive within the next few weeks. A good sale of stock 
to consuming plants is reported and pattern lumber is 
in fairly active demand. Stocks in the different grades 
are firm. : 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade continues satisfactory 
and dealers report February far ahead of the correspond- 
ing month of last year in the volume of business trans- 
acted and the prices received for stock. Just now a 
little difficulty is experienced in securing cars, attrib- 
uted to heavy snow storms and embargoes, but the 
situation has not reached proportions tending to create 
any great uneasiness among shippers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is perhaps a little less activity 
in -the white pine trade for the present in Pittsburgh 
territory, but there is no appreciable change in values 
and stocks are not large. The situation is largely due 
to the poor shipping, halting in all industrial lines for 
unnatural causes, such as shortage of raw materials in 
many iron and steel plants, glass factories etc., which act 
and react on every industry. This is expected to adjust 
itself shortly. 





EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Frequent snow storms and cold weather 
have hampered building operations, while congested rail 
transportation has embarrassed deliveries to retail yards, 
but quotations on eastern spruce remain as firm as 
last week. Manufacturers report they have their order 
books filled for some time ahead. Although $27 is still 
the recognized base quotation on spruce frames, the 
tendency among the “big’’ operators is to demand $28 
for new business. Connecticut points now are cut off 
entirely from the spruce shippers, except where it is 
possible to make delivery by water, as the embargoed 
New Haven railroad lines have this territory exclusively. 
There will be a tremendous demand from Connecticut 
yards in the spring if the railroads continue their present 
policy much longer. Random quotations are firm at the 
following range: 2x8, $21.50 to $22; 2x4, $22.50 to $23; 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $21.50 to $22; 2x8, $25.50 to $26; 2x10, 
$27; 2x12, $28. Board prices continue to advance, and 
demand is restricted only by the lack of transportation. 
Good spruce covering boards bring $21 to $22. Stock 
lengths of matched boards bring up to $26, and $25 is 


a bottom. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good spruce is in demand and prices 
are exceedingly firm. There are inquiries for export 
trade but there is. still the difficulty of transportation 
which is almost insurmountable. Prices for domestic 
trade are inclined to go higher and many mills are not 
able to take business except for delivery for some time 
ahead. Yards figure for spruce for the spring trade 
in fairly good quantities. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—The trade with posts is good, while the pole 
situation is about the same as last week. More inquiry 
for posts is reported than for some time. Cedar shingles 
demand is fair and prices are about the same, although 
a slight increase is reported by some. Lath are stronger. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Post business is developing rapidly 
and dealers report that they are getting behind on 
orders due to the difficulty of digging posts out of the 
snow in the yards and getting them loaded, as well as 
trouble in getting cars. There is a good outlook for pole 
business also. High prices of telephone materials seem 
to be offset by the fact that money is easier and com- 
panies are having no trouble to borrow money for ex- 
tensions. Already a good many orders have shown up 
and inquiries are numerous. 





Toledo, Ohlo.—There is a general improvement noted 
in the posts and poles. This is the rush season with 
poles and conditions are quite normal with prices 25 
percent higher than they were a few months ago. Pro- 
duction has been light and there is no oversupply at 
this time. Cedar ties are not yet in as strong a de- 
mand as could be desired but prices are 10 percent in 
advance of those of a short time ago. Prominent dealers 
here look for a prosperous season. 





HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—Hardwoods, generally speaking, are going 
along nicely, although some local wholesalers report a 
slight lull from the big volume of business that has 
prevailed. Despite this lull it can be said that the 
volume of trade is good, with prices remaining firm. 
A lot of material is said to be moving to the furniture, 
piano, automobile and car building factories. The fur- 
niture people are in the market for a considerable volume 
of high grade stuff, there being considerable buying of 
mahogany. Most of the northern hardwoods are in good 
demand at strong prices. With the southern hardwoods 
gum still remains the strongest factor. Some items of 





’ for flooring material are hard to get. 


this wood are reported as almost impossible to obtain. 
In the hardwood list oak appears to be the only “weak 
sister’? just now, although the situation with it is better 
than it has been. Furniture factories are taking a large 
quantity of birch and considerable maple is moving to 
the flooring factories. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Scarcity is developing in the upper 
grades of birch and basswood, and maple as well as birch 
Prices are de- 
cidedly stronger and the problem of getting dry stock 
seems likely to become acute in the next two or three 
months. Southern stock is easier to get but continues 
to command good prices. Mills are gradually catching 
up with orders. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Hardwood business shows signs of im- 
provement in spite of the very unfavorable weather that 
prevailed during most of last week and local distributers 
receive more orders than they did a week ago. Coun- 
try retailers begin to order. Wagon factories, as well as 
furniture makers, take more stock and do not seem to 
object to paying any reasonable price if they can get 
what they want quickly. Oak continues to be called for 
more than any other item and both plain and quartered 
are in excellent request. Holders: of oak stock are a 
little shy in accepting large orders, as they can not 
fill them as promptly as requested owing to the scarcity. 
There is also a good call for gum, particularly red gum 
for factory use, and as it is rather scarce holders are 
able to obtain good prices. High grade, thick poplar 
is increasing in demand and moves well, and the lower 
grades are increasing in values. Advanced prices can 
easily be obtained for thick stock. Ash is strengthening 
and the call for it increases. Good ash brings an ex- 
cellent price. Demand for cottonwood becomes better. 
All lower grade hardwoods are called for by box manu- 
facturers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade in hardwoods continues bet- 
ter than usual for this time of year. The last ten days 
planing mill demand has been specially active and buyers 
have had to pay the price for all their stock. Wagon 
and implements factories take a fair volume of stock. Rail- 
ways and bridge companies have been pretty heavy pur- 
chasers of oak timbers the last few weeks, the floods 
having caused an especially good inquiry for bridge stock. 
Yard trade has shown improvement although bad roads 
in rural districts have kept business down to a consid- 
erable extent. The flooring market for both oak and 
maple continues stiff and stocks at mills are getting so 
low that there is some delay in placing orders. Within 
the week flooring prices have gone up $1 to $2. Dry 
gum continues scarce at the mills and very strong in 
price. 





Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market continues firm. 
Buyers make strenuous efforts to secure their require- 
ments and they find stocks considerably broken. This 
is particularly true of plain red oak and of gum. Quar- 
tered oak is in better demand and more activity is 
reported in ash also. Manufacturers of agricultural im- 
plements are in the market for this wood, also taking 
quantities of oak. Furniture manufacturers are liberal 
buyers of oak and gum and the box people take good 
care of both cottonwood and gum in the lower grades. 
There is a good general demand for hardwoods and prices 
are still in favor of sellers. Little change has occurred 
in producing conditions and, while a little more logging 
is done, the amount of lumber manufactured is sharply 
below normal. Indications point to a further reduction 
in stocks before much replenishment is possible. 


Louisville, Ky.—With hardwood market conditions fa- 
voring the seller and prices still rising, southern pro- 
ducers would have no cause for complaint were it not 
for the car shortage. As it is many of them find their 
stock of supplies very low. While flood conditions have 
largely abated, it will yet be some time before condi- 
tions have again become normal. There is an increasing 
demand for plain oak for flooring and the like growing 
out of the marked improvement in building conditions 
all over the country, and plain oak is moving freely, 
with prices gradually mounting. Local hardwood men 
predict that before the end of sixty days plain oak 
prices will be $60 f. 0. b. Chicago. There is an increasing 
demand and prices are better for woods like sound wormy 
chestnut, used as core stock in build-up work. The 
upper grades of ash and cottonwood are advancing in 
price with an increasing demand. 


New Orleans, La.—Locally the market situation seems 
to have changed little if any. Exports are practically 
nil for the time being, but domestic call is said to be 
holding its own and gaining a little here and there. 
High water is still interfering with logging operations in 
some quarters and production consequently is slowed 
down. Oak and gum meet fairly good call in most 
grades and the box grades seem to be moving well. 
Prices do not appear to have advanced, but by some 
accounts are firmer and steadier. 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations on hardwood lumber are 
developing considerable strength. Dealers comment on 
the gaining request for some of the hardwoods, ordi- 
narily in quiet demand only. Basswood now is fairly 
active, while there have been lately some good inquiries 
for both white and brown ash. Brown ash in par- 
ticular seems very scarce and expensive. Maple is in 
brisk call. The more popular hardwoods, firsts and 
seconds grade, 4/4 thickness, are bringing this week: 
brown ash, $65; basswood, $48 to $45; maple, $41 to $43; 
plain oak, $61 to $64; quartered oak, $90 to $91; red 
gum, $44; red birch, $56 to $59; sap birch, $45 to $47. 


Baltimore, Md.—Domestic mevement keeps up in a sat- 
isfactory manner, and considerable accumulations are 
being averted, while prices are firm at the advances 
recorded. In the ordinary course of things the hard- 
wood producers expect a continuance of the upward 
trend, even though a positive rise may be delayed for 
a time. : 

Buffalo, N. Y.—A steady demand is reported at all the 
wholesale yards, with an advance through the list. Rail- 
road congestion still operates to make the delivery of 
lumber to eastern points difficult and demand from that 
section is good. The strength in the plain oak market 
is reassuring and prices of both red and white oak are 
stated to be about $5 a thousand higher than two or 
three months ago. Maple is one of the leading woods in 
the demand and the rise in it has been unusual. 
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pi tsburgh, Pa.—Nearly all hardwoods are in good de- 
mand. The leading buying interests seem to center 
around the upper grades for the moment though low 
grace material is also moving in good volume to the 
mili order books. The difficulty is apparently in getting 
consignments to consumers. Oak and poplar is in ex- 
celleiit position relatively. Chestnut is fairly active. 
Ma;'e flooring is reported as enjoying a season of un- 
usu.! activity. Industrial interests take as much ship- 
pins stock as they can get at this time, and show will- 
ingness to place orders for some time ahead. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is a conviction among manu- 
aciurers and distributers that trade will experience 
grest prosperity this year. The market is very firm, 
der ind is active, inquiries are continuous and de- 
liveries are set further ahead. There has been no let- 
up in the movement of oaks and gums, the volume of 
dimension stock being particularly heavy. There has 
been an improvement in demand for hickory and maple 
over what there was a week ago, and prices are reported 
to have advanced. All carriage and agricultural ma- 
chinery woods have been active and are moving in much 
greater volume than a year ago, and at more satis- 
factory prices to the seller, while inquiries continue 
most encouraging for a further expansion. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Wholesalers report trade 
good and prospects bright for a most active spring 
trade. Every item is in demand, but thick maple con- 
tinues to hold the honor position, sales being heavier 
than at any other time this winter. Oak, basswood 
and birch are among the other woods for which dealers 
find a ready market. Firm prices are reported. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—There are plenty of orders for hemlock. 
Another favorable feature of the hemlock market is that 
the car situation is better. While most wholesalers re- 
port prices about the same, there is an instance of 
an advance of 50 cents on No. 2 common and better 
grades, No 3 is in good demand, with prices the same. 
Stocks are said to be badly depleted. 





Boston, Mass.—Inquiry for hemlock in nearly all grades 
promises a good’ spring business, when deliveries by 
rail to all New England points again are possible. Manu- 
facturers are very confident; justly so, they believe, in 
view of the heavy volume of building operations planned 
when the weather becomes milder. Both the demand and 
the price for hemlock boards show the effect of the 
gaining strength of No. 2 common yellow pine boards 
and North Carolina roofers. For clipped boards in stock 
lengths the eastern mills now are refusing any bid of 
less than $22, and there has been busines the past few 
days at $22.50. Several manufacturers ask $23 and 
prefer to await the time when the demand will justify 
that quotation before booking more orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An increase of 50 cents to $1 a thou- 
sand in hemlock prices, according to locality, has oc- 
curred, and the mills report a good demand prevailing. 
Some of them have scarcely any stock to offer and 
are not disposed to contract for the coming season as 
yet. There is little difference between the: prices of the 
Michigan and Pennsylvania mills, and the former are 
running short of long length stock. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A good demand is assert- 
ing itself, notwithstanding the unfavorable weather for 
building, and inquiries give evidence of a more active 
market with the approach of spring. An unusual amount 
of building is planned for this year and dealers look 
forward to one of the best seasons experienced in a long 
time. Some grades that have been in greater demand 
than others are decidedly short and a number of whole- 
salers who have been in line for much new business 
during the winter have been bringing in supplies by 
rail with which to round out orders. Strong prices 
continue to rule. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is considerable buoyancy to the 
hemlock demand and the market appears unusually 
strong. Inquiries indicate that there will be a steady 
growth in demand all season for hemlock and a new 
activity is especially predicted because of the extension 
work going on in both steel and coal operations. Prices 
are held strictly to the list and in some cases, there is 
still better than lost prices being done on sizes and 
items that are scarce. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market continues to show more 
strength and firmness in prices. Demand for dimen- 
sion is increasing, and all house and bridge materiai 
is wanted for early delivery. Retail yard stocks are 
in good condition, and appear ample to meet the early 
demand. Some additions in excess of the consumption 
have been made in the last two weeks while weather 
conditions were rather unfavorable for retail distribu- 
tion, 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—The market situation of this wood is about 
ive same as it was last week. There is a good demand 
or most items, with prices firm and mill stocks in badly 
epleted condition. The chief difficulty is in obtaining 
ho. 1 and No. 2 common boards. 





— 


Baltimore, Md.—To what extent the new British orders 
in council will affect the exports of poplar remains to 
» seen, but since this wood is included among those 
i» ship which a license must be obtained from the Brit- 
i-h Board of Trade, it is at least a reasonable presump- 
‘on that some curtailment in the forwardings will re- 
salt. Domestic business keeps up in a satisfactory man- 

er, and mills have every reason to regard the future 
vith confidence. Stocks are taken with comparative 
‘eedom. 


Boston, Mass.—Dealers with stocks of really dry pop- 
‘vr ready for delivery have no fault to find with the 
“orrent demand. Quotations are very firm and the tone 
’ the market indicates greater strength in the near 
ture. Nothing in, the firsts and seconds grade, 4/4 
hiekness, is offered for less than $61, and the best stock 
‘ings $63. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—There is a good demand and prices 
aie steady. The movement of rough has been much 





heavier than that of the dressed, with an even distribu- 
tion of boards and dimension. This market has handled a 
lot of common and mixed common and select at prices 
ranging from $33 for 4 by 4-inch common, No. 1, up to 
$35—$36 for 6, 8 and 4-inch select. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand continues strong with business 
badly delayed on account of railroad embargoes. Thick 
stock is unusually strong in grades of common and bet- 
ter. Poplar mills are in operation. Stocks are below 
normal and prices are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Fir is stronger if anything than last week. 
This is due chiefly to a large amount of car business 
prevailing, Within the last ten days orders for 16,000,000 
feet of fir for car building purposes have been placed. 
There is no likelihood of the market lagging any as long 
as so much car building material is placed and so much 
is in sight. Vertical grain flooring is scarcer and firmer. 
Six-inch clears in slash grain stock are stonger and 
reported scarce, The situation in spruce remains the 
same and cedar is a little weaker, due to weather con- 
ditions on the Coast permitting most of the mills to 
operate again. 





Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber prices continue steady, 
with the No. 8 list reported being maintained. The volume 
of demand coming from the East shows some increases. 
Spring yard stock buying has not opened up yet, but 
all indications are for an active demand. Car ma- 
terial inquiry has been strong. Mills are not seeking 
orders very much. Offshore cargo trade shows no 
change. Vessel freights have no sign of weakness. Fir 
logs are firm. 


Seattle, Wash.—Owing to a fair demand and an acute 
car shortage fir, cedar and spruce lumber holds firm, 
with some advances on spruce lath and cedar common 
boards. Last week there was an evening up of the fir 
list with drop siding advanced $1 and well curbing $1.50; 
fir squares $2.50; stepping $1.50; drop siding, 6-inch slash 
grain flooring and No. 2 and 8 strips $1; corn cribbing 
$2.50; tank stock $1.50; windmill stock 50 cents; silo 
stock $1, with an advance generally on railroad timbers, 
ties and car material. Yard buying from the middle 
West is not heavy but continues steady. Delivery will 
be very slow owing to inability to get cars for some 
time. 





Portland, Ore.—The demand for fir lumber continues 
active, and the fir log market is very strong. The 
shingle market shows a little improvement over a week 
ago. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Increasing demand especially for 
industrial and railway stock and the lightness of the 
supply at the mills has resulted in further sharp ad- 
vance in the prices of fir affecting practically all items. 
Uppers have been especially touched by hardening values. 
Finish and stepping has been advanced $1.50 a thou- 
sand and drop siding is up $1. Demand in this section 
is not yet strong, but dealers say they get about all the 
business they can get cars to ship. A good many orders 
are badly delayed by the shortage of railway equip- 














Lumber dealers who are interested in 
est problem today is that of delivery. 


The 





solves this problem perfectly. Everything about the 
Knox Tractor, both in the power and speed it offers for 
public highway transportation and its application to 
lumber haulage, marks it as an especially profitable in- 
vestment for lumbermen. 


Like the big locomotives employed by the railroads to 
haul, the Knox Tractor pays big dividends by hauling 
continuously — no loafing for the yard crew, power 
vehicle or driver, but ever minute filled up with profit- 





Locomotive 
In the Retail <S& 
Lumber Yard Today 


minimum of cost are thoroughly convinced that the great- 





ment. Demand for spruce bevel siding and spruce finish 
shows a little more activity and prices are strong. Red 
cedar siding prices are firm and demand shows a steady 
improvement. Dealers quote from list to 50 cents and 
$1 off with the mills not able to handle any large amount 
of business because of light stocks and scarcity of 
logs. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale firms interested in the lum- 
ber lines from the Pacific coast admit they are ‘seeing 
green’? when they think of the huge volume of building 
contracts to be put through in New England territory 
this spring and remember that it will be weeks yet 
before they can bring further cargoes forward by way 
of the Panama Canal. Stocks in the local yards are 
practically exhausted, while the tie-up of business in 
Oregon and Washington by the recent storms is re- 
strictmg the dealing in the fancy grades of lumber 
from that territory, ordinarily brought here all-rail and 
sold at high prices. 


WESTERN PINE 


Chicago.—The market with this wood is still strong, 
with advances in some items. A large quantity of shop 
stuff is moving. Manufacturers are contending with the 
car shortage, as they are unable to get for their mills 
ears needed for shipments. 








Kansas City, Mo.—There is little change in the western 
pine situation for the week. Idaho mills report that 
their stocks of the old cut are getting down pretty close 


and are not anxious for a large run of business until 


the new cut becomes merchantable which will be some 
weeks yet. Demand for California stock is very satis- 
factory. All western lath are selling very strong. There 
is a fair inquiry for box material. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in the California pines has been 
running larger than a year ago during the last month, 
the chief cause of complaint being a lack of cars to 
make shipment from the Coast mills. Though good or- 
ders are received, it is a hard matter to get more than 
a small proportion of the cars needed. The same situa- 
tion is reported from the Idaho pine mills. Prices hold 
up firmly. 


Boston, Mass.—The very firm prices now demanded for 
the lower grades of western pine are features of the 
market. Demand continues to improve and most buyers 
now inquire for straight cars instead of wanting mixed 
car shipments at straight car prices. The market here 
is firm at the following range: uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $100 
to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; 
fine common, 4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch 
and 6-inch, $33.50; 9-inch, $34.50; 10-inch, $35.50. 





REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The same wholesome situation exists with 
redwood that has prevailed for several weeks, demand 
being good for all items going into the general yard 





higher efficiency ata 


able work. It fairly annihilates distance and shows no 
partiality to any one kind of load — whether it’s sand, 
coal, cement, shingles, 8 foot lumber or 100 foot timbers, 
but hooks onto the trailer and starts onfits journey. With 
its power ahead and load behind it gets to its destination 
without fail and keeps your promise lof quick delivery. 
With little expense you can convert your old wagons into 
trailers. 


If you are interested in reducing your delivery costs our 
transportation engineers are at your service. 


Catalog on Request. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 
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trade. 
same. 


Prices, which have been stiffening, remain the 





San Francisco.—The redwood market continues to be 
firm with fair inquiries for the lower grades for ship- 
ment in the future. The export mills have large orders 
for clears ahead and there is an improvement in the 
Australian demand. Many more vessels are needed for 
export shipments. The outlook for eastern rail busi- 
ness is very encouraging, and reports from the middle 
West and East indicate a great increase in the volume 
of building work. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The redwood market is stiffer than 
it was a week ago and there is a distinct shortage of 
6-inch clear and select bevel siding which is causing 
anxiety to some buyers. Demiand has improved materi- 
ally the last ten days as buyers generally have given up 
waiting for a softening of prices before placing their 
requirements. The offshore business has held up so 
strong that the buyers are convinced now that prices 
are at their lowest level. 








Cinch the Farmers’ Trade 
F In Your Community 


This is not a hard 
thing to do if you'll 
make their interests 
your interests. Here 
is a sure way of get- 
ting next tothem and 
when your engine is 
not busy cutting up 
odds and ends or 
special bills it can 
be operating a 


Monarch “<3' Feed Mill 


grinding out dollars by grinding corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc. for 
your farmer friends. It will help you keep trade at home—for every 
time a farmer comes to your yard you have a chance to find out about 
his coming needs in lumber, and it’s ten to one when he is ready to 
buy you’ll make the sale. At the price we sell this mill you can’t 
afford to be without it. 


Write for Catalog now—a postal will do. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muNc¥: Pa. 











s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM s.r.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


Byung g “A 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 

















The Biggest Thing 
On The Farm Today 


1 a silo—it enables the farmer to raise more stock at less cost per head and 


brings him larger returns in beef, milk, butter-fat and eggs without adding 
an acre of land. Before you build, come in and see 


OUR SILO STOCK 


We've studied the silo proposition from every angle and are in a position to 
advise with you on the building of any style silo. We can supply you with 
all the maternal right out of stock and will gladly go into the details on the 
cost of erecting one if you'll just say the word. Come in and let's talk it over. 


(Name and Address) 


Ads That Attract Attention and 
Talk Lumber Will Help Sales 


You lumber dealers who say advertising is 
an expense have not tried it out thoroughly 
and systematically; you have not changed 
your ads often enough, nor have you talked 
lumber in an interesting way. You can ad- 
vertise lumber in an attractive way through 
the columns of your daily newspaper, offer- 
ing timely suggestions as to the uses of 
various kinds of lumber. Our 


| Illustrated Lumber Ads 


suggest the practical uses of lumber and 
you'll find they encourage the building of 
homes. Ask for our regular quarterly 
bulletin, just off the press. It’s full of sug- 
| gestions. Write now for your copy—it’s free. 














| American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 




















NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week were less than the 
week previous, this being noticeable principally in rough 
lumber. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $26 to $27; No. 2, $23.75 
to $24.50; No. 3, $19.50 to $20.50; 4/4 edge box, $16.50 to 
$17; 4/4 edge culls, $14.25 to $15.25; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$13.75 to $14.50. Six-inch box, $18 to $18.50. No. 1, 8- 
inch rough, $31.25 to $31.75; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.25; box, 
$19 to $19.50; culls and red heart, $16 to $16.50. No. 1, 
10-inch rough, $32.25 to $82.75; No. 8, $22.50 to $23.25; 


box, $20.50 to $21.25; culls and red heart, $17.25 to $17.75. . 


No. 1, 12-inch rough, $35.25 to $36.25; No. 3, $25.25 to 
$26; box, $21.75 to $22.50.; culls and red heart, $18.75 
to $19.75. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $29; No. 2, $25 to $25.50; box, 
$17 to $18; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $31; box, $18.50 to $19; No. 
1, 8/4 edge, $32 to $34; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $20 to 
$20.50; box bark strips, $10.75 to $12. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
rift flooring, $39.75 to $40.75; No. 2, $34.75 to $35.75. No. 
1, 18/16-inch flooring, $26.75 to $27.50; No. 2, $25.50 to 
$26.25; No. 8, $20.75 to $22.50; No. 4, $16.25 to $17.25. No. 
1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.75 to $16.25; 
No. 3, $13.50 to $14.25; No. 4, $9.75 to $10.50. No. 1, 7-16- 
inch ceiling, $18.25 to $18.75; No. 2, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 
3, $15 to $15.50; No. 4, $11 to $12.25. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
partition, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 2, $26.50 to $27.25; No. 3, 
$21.75 to $22.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $22.25 
to $22.75. Six-inch roofers, $19.50 to $20; 8-inch, $20.50 
to $21.25; 10-inch, $21.25 to $21.75; 12-inch, $22.50 to 
$23; factory flooring, $20.75 to $21.25; lath, $3; 4/4 cull 
red heart, $10; 4/4 log run gum, 


Baltimore, Md.—Nothing has occurred during the last 
week to change the North Carolina pine situation ma- 
terially. The builders are not yet actively in the mar- 
ket, but all indications suggest a good volume of business 
later. From present indications needs of the builders 
will be well up to the average and may even run con- 
siderably ahead of it. Box grades are still called for 
with gratifying freedom. 


Boston, Mass.—The temper of the market for North 
Carolina pine is very firm. There is a good inquiry, 
but orders placed are not so numerous as they would be 
if the sellers were able to make some definite promise 
about the time of delivery. There are wholesale dealers 
here who say they have orders on their books awaiting 
delivery that were taken last December. Roofers are 
firm at $23 for the 6-inch and $24 for 8-inch. Rough 
edge is now held at $31.50 to $32 for 4/4. Partition also 
is getting most expensive. No. 1, 13/16x3%-inch, is 
quoted at $31 to $31.50. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The last few weeks have seen an im- 
provement over the same period of last year and the 
present month is starting in well. Roofers are generally 
being held at a strong figure, and where any cutting 
is being done it is on an occasional car that has to be 
sold to avoid charges. Stocks are not so easily procurable 
as ordinarily and dealers find it to their advantage to 
make sure of prompt delivery. 


_——_Ooor 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 





Chicago.—Although inquiries have been improving, the 
weather situation has interfered somewhat with the 
movement of yellow pine. While some report that prices 
are either stable or stiffening, an instance is cited of 
prices being easier by 50 cents on some items on the 
right side of the list. Railroad demand is good, while 
boards are stronger than common grades. The car 
situation in the South being acute, affects deliveries in 
this market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Reports generally are that the de- 
mand for southern yellow pine has been somewhat bet- 
ter the last week than the preceding one although some 
smaller mills do not get quite as heavy a volume of 
orders as they could care for at this time. Lineyards 
show the most activity in buying at present. Smaller 
yards still report their consumers rather inactive as a 
result of the late spring and.bad roads. Building in 
the towns and cities, however, shows marked increases. 
Inability of steel mills to furnish steel for all their 
orders has some effect on the southern pine market 
so far as the car companies are concerned as many 
are substituting that wood for steel in underframes. 
Industrial trade generally continues strong and oil field 
buying is a growing factor. Several western roads are 
coming in with good bills. Prices are virtually un- 
changed from a week ago. 





St. Louis, Mo.—More satisfactory conditions prevailed 
in the southern yellow pine market last week and the 
tone of the market was better. While the weather in 
this territory has not been any too favorable for busi- 
ness, line yards are in a better mood for buying. Prices 
that were a little unsteady during the lull in buying 
are beginning to strengthen. Railroads continue to do 
considerable buying, more than they did last year and 
above the normal for this time of year. In fact, more 
orders come to mills than they can get out. Common 
lumber continues to be in good demand. 


New Orleans, La.—The situation shows little change. 
The association bulletin for the week registers a gain of 
production, bringing the indicated total output to figures 
in excess of new orders and shipments. Orders booked 
in its turn exceeded shipments, resulting in a net gain 
of unfilled orders at the week’s close. The market 
feature is the car shortage, due mainly to the embargo 
in eastern territory and apparently growing more se- 
vere. Demand and inquiry from the line yards shows 
greater activity. Prices, by most accounts, are well 
maintained on most items. 


Boston, Mass.—One thing now that encourages the 
southern pine merchants in their very confident atti- 
tude is that they have nothing to fear for the present 
from the competition in this field of Douglas fir, while 
orders for longleaf held up by the lack of transporta- 
tion facilities are profits deferred and not business lost. 
It is almost impossible to find around here a wholesale 
dealer who does not speak of the demand with enthusi- 
asm and of the firm quotations with admiration. The 
building situation never looked better than it does today, 
and with local retail stocks much reduced by an un- 


usually active winter business, and all lines of indust y 
prospering, the best spring business in southern pine n 
years is almost a certainty. The large wholesale hous-s 
say their cargo business in the sizes is limited alrea y 
more by their ability to charter bottoms than by tiie 
volume of inquiry from their customers. Quotatio..s 
on No. 2 common 6-inch boards have been advanc.d 
by some dealers to $24 and on 8-inch to $25.25. B ard 
better partition, %/3%4-inch, brings $29 to $30. Flooring, 
hollow back, sap, 1x4, is quoted: edge grain A, $41 .0 
$42; edge grain B, $37.50 to $39; edge grain C, $31 *o 
$32.50; flat grain B and better, $29 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—While the Georgia pine trade has pe:- 
haps not been as active in some divisions as migit 
have been expected by various wholesalers, producers on 
the whole have found it quite up to the preparations 
made to care for orders, and all reports from the Souih 
indicate that stocks have had no chance to increase, 
Various distributers have been disposed to hold out for 
concessions; in fact, this has been a general attituce 
among dealers; but producers have found no good rea- 
son for making price allowances, their outputs having 
found ready takers. With the requirements of the con- 
sumers becoming insistent it is certain that the quota- 
tions will not only be maintained, but may possibly go 
higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The tone of the market for southern 
yellow pine is optimistic throughout, and while the last 
week has revealed not much change in the situation, 
there is confidence that activity will increase, with the 
arrival of spring. Retail yards report an expansion of 
inquiries with demand from the railroads for car ma- 
terial and construction timbers in some cases above 
normal. Price fluctuations have disappeared under the 
conservative course of the trade during the winter, 
and with the development of the demand from the build- 
ing contractors it is expected that prices will harden 
before long. ‘ 

Buffalo, N. Y.—-Demand is fairly good, though it has 
been interrupted by the cold weather and snow. Country 
yards are placing orders for stock for immediate use 
and are not inclined to speculate very much as to future 
prices. The market shows no sign of weakness and 
mill stocks seem to be well absorbed. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine continues to show 
strength. While a iittle weakness has been apparent 
on the right side of the ledger, the demand holds firm 
and prospects for a splendid spring trade are good, 
There is less finish in transit. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Complaints regarding shipments of or- 
ders from southern yellow pine mills from the South 
continue to come in, and some of the mills say that not 
only are cars short but when loaded it is almost impos- 
sible to get them moved. There is less presure in calling 
for consignments by customers but prices are firm and 
most of the difficulties are blamed on bad weather. 
Yard trade is still lacking as a factor. 





CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand last week was of about 
the same volume and character as the week preceding, 
the tendency toward gradual increase of volume being 
still in evidence. Stocks in retailers’ hands are light, but 
the long-continued steadiness of price has maintained a 
stability in the volume of buying that tends to prevent 
any sudden or very large increase thereof. Mixed car 
orders have been promptly filled, as a rule, and orders 
of that kind have gone in whenever the average dealer 
felt that a mixed car would “sort up” his stock. Just 
now, however, cars are reported very scarce and ship- 
ments correspondingly interfered with, particularly in 
the case of shipments to eastern consuming territory. 
Prices are firm and steady all ’round. 





Chicago.—Prices on shop grades are advancing. Some 
items are reported up one dollar. Business is good, with 
most of the cypress dealers holding firm on prices. Con- 
siderable tank stuff for the tank manufacturers and for 
greenhouse purposes is moving. Country yard trade has 
not opened up actively yet, but is expected to start soon. 


St. Louls, Mo.—There does not seem to be any pro- 
nounced betterment in the cypress situation. A little 
better demand for cypress exists than there was recently 
and during the corresponding period last year. Coun- 
try retailers do some small buying. Orders received are 
for quick delivery. Line yards do some buying but it is 
usually split up among several buyers. A few days of 
steady pleasant weather will start some liberal buying. 
Factory trade shows a steady increase. Stocks are low 
all over this section, particularly some items, such as 
1%, 2 and 38-inch stuff. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Cypress finish has advanced 50 cents 
to $1 a thousand the last few days as a result of the 
increased demand both in this territory and to the east. 
A brisk inquiry is reported in this territory and cypress 
dealers are more active than they have been in several 
weeks. Country yards show a markedly greater interest 
in the market. Car shortage has proved especiall 
trying in the cypress district and a good many mills 
are not wanting any considerable amount of business 
until shipping conditions are improved. Many of the 
shipments now are meeting with serious delay. A fair 
demand is reported from the factories. 


Beston, Mass.—Emotions of the cypress merchants 
are divided between delight with the firm and profitable 
prices they now are obtaining, and annoyance over the 
demoralized transportation facilities which stand in the 
way of normai expansion of business and occasionally 
are responsible for the substitution of another wood 
where cypress ordinarily would be given the preference. 
Connecticut yards are in urgent need of cypress, which is 
now cut off by the new embargo by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, effective since the first of 
the month. Big-powder and chemical plants are still 
asking for thick cypress, to be used in tank building 
and repairing. One of the largest cypress wholesale 
houses in this territory reports all its 12/4 stock in the 
firsts and seconds grade sold for tank work at prices 
ranging from $5 above fall quotations. They say they 
could sell more at $64 to $66 without trouble. Other 
sizes in this best grade are quoted now: 4/4, $46.50 to 
$48.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $48.50 to $50.50; 8/4, $52.25 to $53.75. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





\. arly all the available No. 2 common in inch boards 
at is sold, and bids this week of 50 cents above the 
vent high range of North Carolina roofers have not 
ypted wholesalers to accept an order. In the select 
ie prices are: .4/4, $40.50 to $42.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $42.50 
44,50; 8/4, $45.25 to $47.25; and for the No. 1 shop 
gr de,is paid: 4/4, $28.50 to $30. 50; 5/4 and 6/4, $35.50 
to $36.50; 8/4, $37.25 to $39. A great deal of this last 
grde is wanted for house finish. If the railroads open 
up in time to permit shipments for spring building the 
deolers anticipate the best cypress trade in years. 


saltimore, Md.—The cypress situation is still rather 
unventful because active inquiry from the builders is not 
ye. expected. The next few weeks may develop a marked 
increase in interest, but thus far the requirements of 
co tractors, present and prospective, are held in abeyance 
pending the advent of more settled weather. It is al- 
re.dy apparent, however, that the season for the build- 
ers will be a marked improvement over 1915, and there 
can be no doubt that preparations on a correspondingly 
larger scale will be made to meet conditions. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Inquiry for cypress is on the increase 
and with better weather a healthy growth in the de- 
mand is expected. Sales last month were generally on a 
larger scale than a year ago and this month is starting 
out well. The market has been gaining in strength and 
mill stocks are not at all abundant, so that a firm tone 
is looked for in the next few weeks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market continues to improve 
as to stocks and demand, and prices are firm on all 
grades. The shops have been good buyers and general 
inquiry has been most encouraging. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Cypress trade rules firm in all parts 
of Ohio. Buying by the retail trade is good as building 
prospects are bright. Considerable buying by rural 
dealers is reported. Shipments are delayed by bata lack 
of cars. Mill stocks grow larger. 


Toledo, Ohlo.—Cypress is strong and enjoys a fair 
demand at good prices. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—The prices on red cedar shingles, Chicago 
delivery, are quoted the same as last week—$3.21 for 
clears and $2.67 for stars. A variation is noted in 
quotations on white cedars, one being $2.75 for extras, 
others $2.40 for standards and $1.25 for No. 1; other 
quotations are given as $2.85 for extras and $2.30 for 
standards. Lath are stronger, at good prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Scattering demand for shingles in 
shingle cars is now assuming quite a volume in the 
aggregate, and demand for red cedar stock is more 
active than it has been in three months. It still can be 
supplied from transit and storage stock, as far as rush 
orders go, but ‘the Coast situation tends to strength, 
and further advances are expected when spring demand 
really opens up. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are firm with re- 
duced output, low mill stocks and high prices in cedar 
logs and the market is further stimulated by car scarcity. 
Prices to the trade given by wholesalers vary all the 
way from 5 to 15 cents on what they claim the market 
is, conditions evidently varying with the individual case 
and anxiety to place order. Many mills are idle. 


Seattle, Wash.—The cedar shingle situation has changed 
little. The mills are pretty generally running wher- 
ever they are able to get a supply of logs, but the car 
famine makes it difficult to ship. Owing to the car 
situation there is little prospect of free movement of 
either lumber or shingles from the north Coast for some 
time. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for red cedar shingles has 
not been particularly lively the last ten days. Con- 
sumers use comparatively few shingles at this time of 
the year and the retailers appear to be inclined to wait 
until the trade opens up more before placing orders. 
Dealers have a good deal of trouble now getting cars 
for their shipments and one or two mills are virtually 
out of the market for that reason. There are orders 
booked as far back as November still pending as the 
mills had so much delay because of the bad weather of 
the early winter that they were unable to fill all their 
business. In a good many cases buyers are beginning 
to push impatiently for shipments and that adds to 
the annoyance of car shortage. A good many mills 
also are still short of stock. The market in Kansas 
City this week appears to be $1.60, Coast basis, for 
Sturs and $2, Coast basis, for clears with a tendency 
toward further strength as soon as the demand im- 
proves. Demand for lath is very satisfactory and prices 
are stiff with the mills complaining of light stock of all 
kinds of lath. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles and lath continue 
to find active call, the latter selling in mixed cars only 
wiile mill stocks of shingles are not only low but badly 
broken, Some of the mills are making efforts to accu- 
milate and sort up their shingle stocks, but have found 
it difficult in the face of sustained active demand. No 
. ce changes are reported, but quotations naturally are 

rm, 


3oston, Mass.—Although there is not much snap to 
th: current inquiry for shingles, quotations keep fairly 
fia nevertheless. Red cedars are scarce and costly, 
the result of conditions in the producing districts. Re- 
ti lers who really want good red cedar extras must 
Pi rt with $3.80 or go without. Some brands bring more. 
Nt much shingling is being done just now, of course, 
b cause of the season, but retail stocks are rather light 
ad the starting .up of spring building is bound to 
tr sult in brisk buying. Consequently the sellers main- 
t' 1 their quotations with confidence. White cedar extras 
a offered at $3.40 to $3.50; clears at $3 to $3.10, and 
S\-ond clears at $2.30 to $2.40. Lath, while in rather 
q’'et demand, are very firm. The quotations on 1%- 
ir h lath are surprisingly firm. Some manufacturers 
cl im they can get $4.35 in New York and most of them 
ar quoting $4.25 for Boston deliveries. This is the 
hi hest price asked for this narrow width in the memory 
0° most local dealers. For 15-inch lath the quotation is 
firm at $4.25. Furring is steady, although quiet. Good 
2-\\ch cannot be found for less than $22. Clapboards 
arc firm as ever and quite as scarce as they have been 


-red cedars. 


‘for future delivery. 


for months past. The market is especially strong for 


Spruce extras bring $54 and the clears $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market holds steady and 
though the mills have started up again the stocks in 
the East are small as yet. Dealers are not inclined 
to shade prices, in view of the uncertainty as to the 
opening of lake navigation and the rates to be effective 
at that time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has not been much call for 
shingles for quick delivery, but the future is promising 
on the strength of the inquiries that have been received 
during the last fortnight. There is a little more interest 
in the red cedar situation, but nothing very encouraging 
has developed and the attention of buyers is mainly 
directed to cypress and pine, the quotations for which 
are strongly held. Demand for lath for immediate de- 
livery is light, but contracting builders have been making 
numerous bookings covering the early spring months, 
and reaching well into the summer. Prices are un- 
changed. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Strong prices characterize 
the market. Dealers are sanguine that the operation of 
Coast mills under adverse conditions and a scarcity 
of transit and yard stock will tend to create still further 
strength to quotations with the arrival of spring trade. 
Ordering has not been as strong during the last week 
as previously, attributed to the heavy snow storms. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle trade is increasing in volume 
as the spring building season approaches. Prices are 
firm at former levels and all changes are towards higher 
prices. Retailers gradually increase their stocks. Ship-, 
ments are now larger. Steadiness characterizes the lath 
trade. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are coming through more freely 
from the Coast and there is a slight decline noted in 
prices which were soaring to the skies while Coast ship- 
ments were out of the question and the mills buried in 
snow. Lath are inactive on this market and are be- 
ing compelled to play second fiddle to the wire variety. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—Stocks of dry boxing and crating lum- 
ber have been much reduced by the continued activity 
of the demand. Some of the large industrial establish - 
ments using huge quantities of this ordinarily cheap 
lumber have been making inquiries lately in fields out- 
side of New England in the hope of making more advan- 
tageous purchases, but only to find that the added cost 
of transportation would make shipments from the South 
or the West even more costly than New England shooks 
and box boards. Dry pine shook, 13/16-inch, bring $27 
easily, and spruce is now worth $25 to $26. For round 
edge pine box boards, inch, nothing is offered for less 
than $21 and some people ask $22. Spruce boards of 
this specification bring $19 to $20. For the regular 
mill run of fir, spruce, hemlock and some pine $17 is 
about bottom. 








COOPERAGE 


Chicago.—The close of the packing season has largely 
reduced the demand for tierces and barrels and receipts 
of staves have fallen off, principally on account of stocks 
at the mills being cleaned up aside from the staves 
bought for speculation and future sale. The prospects 
for stave mills never was brighter and as the southern 
roads improve the most active and profitable business for 
years is looked for. Demand for oil barrels steadily im- 
proves and many large refiners are anxious to contract 
for a year’s supply at present prices. Circled and square 
white oak heading is sold in advance of the capacity 
of the mills. Circled gum sirup heading is also difficult 
to obtain on account of over-selling, and gum sirup 
staves are mainly contracted for for the season. The 
only kinds of stock still waiting are whisky and beer. 
These may follow later, as the prohibition bill in Congress 
has been postponed for next session. Staves can not 
be exported to Europe on account of the increasing 
high vessel rates. Slack staves are higher than for sev- 
eral years and dry stocks are hard to find. Ash butter 
tub staves are all sold and few mills are willing to sell 
Elm staves might have obtained 
favor with flour mills at moderate prices, but the latter 
are now turning back to sacks. Coiled elm hoops are 
scarce at $1 a thousand advance. Hickory flour hoops 
are unsalable, but more inquiry exists for 91%4-foot hickory 
box straps, with no change in prices. This is usually 
one of the dull seasons of the year, say A. & H. Gates 
in their report on market conditions. 
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Buffalo, N. Y.—Both staves and hoops. show a sharp 
increase in price over a number of weeks ago, due to 
the light supplies at the mills. The flour trade: is light 
as yet and cooperage shops are not doing much more 
than half capacity. This makes a light demand for all 
stock at present. The prospect of a good apple crop 
is making the coopers hopeful that the business will 
be better this summer than a year ago. 














No Log Is Too Big 
For Yellow Strand 


No doubt many times you have hitched 
toa big log and started snaking it in when 

‘bang’ and away went your wire rope— 
the strain was too much for it. 


You'll never experience this trouble if 


you'll equip your skidders with the best 
wire rope on the market— 


YellowStrand 


You'll find loggers, North, South, East 
and West, who have for years used only 
Yellow Strand. It has been their stand-by 
—the one rope they could absolutely de- 
pend upon in any and every emergency. 


It lasts longer for every logging purpose 
because of its tremendous strength and 
elasticity. Its unusual flexibility and abso- 
lute uniformity in manufacture insures 
you a rope that will outwear any other 
wire rope made. 


Try it and be convinced of its superior 
qualities. 


Awarded Grand Prize at P. P. 1. Exposition. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company 


701 N. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRANCHES: New York and Seattle. 
WORKS: St. Louis and Seattle. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND aad 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Daily tae 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toots 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


) A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers, 


Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Nine words of ordinary length make one 
tune. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisemer. ts received later will be placed under 
heading ‘oo Late to fy. 











12,000 ACRES OF HARDWOOD. 
98,000,000 feet, estimated per as follows, white oak, 32,000,- 


000, red oak. 9,000,000, gum, 32,000,000, cypress, 7,500,- 
000, ash, 5,000,000, hickory, elm and other timbers, 15,000,- 
000. Sold in fee only. For particulars write 
T. J. BUZARD, 
440 Scimitar Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


CRESCENT GEAR SHIELD LUBRICANT 
For geared locomotives and all exposed cogs and gears. A 
lubricant that will stay on and lubricate under all conditions. 
Price 44%4c per pound. Barrels and half barrels f. o. b. 
Marietta, Ohio. Samples free. We manufacture everything 
in petroleum products. If you are having lubricating 
troubles consult a specialist. Address 

THE CRESCENT SUPPLY COMPANY, Marietta, O. 


WOULD INVEST $2000 OR $3000 
In Retail Lumber or Millwork, with services. Estimator, 
Accountant, and Salesman, 15 Yrs.’ experience. Hustler; 
know the business. 
Address 








“B. 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the _ best — system over de- 
vised for aaa 4 stores. Write 
LLISON COUPON Go. Indianapolis, Ind. 


75,000 ACRES OF HARDWOOD. 
281,250,000 feet of stumpage on the Southern Railroad, esti- 
mated as follows, per acre, forked leaf white oak, 1,500, red 
oak, 500, poplar, 1,250, hickory, 300, chestnut, 200, all high 
class timber. Will sell at a bargain. For PeUZAED. write 

440 Scimitar Building, Memphis, Tennessee. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous other 
things which they will sell cheap. A small advertisement 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you con- 
siderable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN. 


Saw mill in upper Michigan near Sault Ste. Marie, desires 
man to look after Log buying, scaling, etc. Must be thor- 
oughly posted on Log and Timber conditions in surrounding 
territory. State fully ee age, salary, etc. 

Address “7D care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS INTELLIGENT MAN 
To keep books and load out trade etc. Always up to the 
front, not afraid to get into the collar. Give age, nation- 
ality, salary expected and references in first letter. De- 
sirable place for the right man. Start now. 

Address “FE, 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY PROMINENT CHICAGO 
Wholesale gg mage door house, competent estimator to figure 
country lists. N lan experience required. State age, salary 
expected. Give re erences. 

Address “7. 36,” 


WANTED—CIRCULAR SAWYER AND FILER, 
Skidderman, American Log arco A og Blocksetter. 
State wages, rr and reference. 

LEWIS LUMBER con PPieright, W. Va. 


WANTED-SUPERINTENDENT 

For woodenware and wood novelty plant, familiar with 

manufacturing all kinds of wooden household articles. State 

experience, items you have been handling, where now em- 

ployed, salary expected, etc. Give full particulars. 
Address “F. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN OR LADY 
Experienced in buying and selling Wagon, Implement and 
other Special Dimension stock in Hardwoods. Prefer some- 
one now employed, state experience, reference and salary 
expected first letter. 

Address 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN, MANAGER AND 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











“FF, 53,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Bookkeeper. Experienced, thorough, and honest. State 
salary wanted. References. 
Address “RW, 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 

An experienced man who has a thorough knowledge of 
plans and millwork values. Send full particulars and salary 
wanted in o< letter. 

ME, SAWYER & GOERGENS CO., Joliet, Il. 
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WANTED—ESTIMATOR 
For Sash and Door Factory. An experienced man, one who 
has a thorough knowledge of plans, and millwork values, 
also who is quick and accurate. A permanent position for 
the right man. COLE MFG, CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


AN EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN CAPABLE 
Of handling men, teams, lumber & coal in a Chicago suburban 
retail yard, can acquire the interest of a retiring member of 
the Company, on a salary. The Company earned last year 
7% on its preferred stock and nearly 15% on its common 
stock. Amount of investment $8,000 to $10,000. Satisfactory 
references required. 

Address “FR, 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS PRODUCTION AND 
Sale of veneers and hardwoods. Must be competent to take 
charge of mill. Good opportunity and chance to obtain an 
interest in the business. 

Address H. N. M., 
Room 1340, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Address in own handwriting, stating age, reference and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. 

Address “KF, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILLWORK PLAN ESTIMATOR & DETAILER 
Wanted for special millwork factory doing a distributing 
business. Steady employment for good man. Send full 
particulars and omen’ * wanted in first letter. 

Address . 94,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A BRIGHT AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
With some practical knowledge of White Pine, also whole- 
sale selling and office experience as general assistant in 
our White Pine Department. Must be able to quote prices 
and also go out and make sales if necessary. Address, 
stating age, experience and salary, 

“PITTSBURGH JOBBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—AT ONCE RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
At Memphis, Mich., 45 miles north of Detroit and 19 miles 
west of Port Huron. State salary, age, experience and 
give references. 

ddress “KE, 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-COST ACCOUNTANT CLERK 
By Company manufacturing odd millwork. He must be good 
accountant and able to read plans and details. Furnish 
reference with application and state salary. 
Address “D. 92,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


i picergcard poi ve iv laaaaadl FOR PLANING 
Mill and wood ees | plan 
Address 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN CAPABLE 
Of reading plans and billing into factory all kinds of special 
mill work. Must be accur. rate. 
Address “BE. 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—COMPETENT HARDWOOD INSPECTORS 
Furnish full details of your experience in first letter. 
Address “E. 74,” care AMERICAN LuMBERMAN. 


























56, a “care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—CAPABLE MANAGER 
Competent to look after management and sales of Cutting 
Up Plant, Oregon White Pine. First class references re- 
quired, one with some capital preferred, to take interest in 
new plant. Unlimited ape ca: 

Address BOX 1047, Klamath Falls, Ore. 
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WANTED-SALESMAN 
To sell to the yard and industrial ne in Rigen 7 and 
vicinity, hardwoods and Yellow Pine. Must have de ac- 
quaintance and established trade, and be able to move large 
blocks of stock on short notice. Give experience, references 
and remuneration in = letter. 
Address . 68,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HUSTLING COMMISSION MEN 
Can get a good Yellow Pine Mill connection by writing us. 
State experience and aretis traveled. 
Address care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WE SPECIALIZE ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
Casing, base, jambs and finish, straight or mixed cars, at a 
price to induce buying. Commission salesmen wanted. 

C. E. FERGUSON SAW MILL CO., Little Rock, Ark. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED LUMBER SALESMAN 
For retail yard in Chicago. Must be acquainted with the 
contractor trade in = city. 

Address . 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING MAN WANTED 
To sell White Pine Sash and Door stock, veneered doors 
and general line of millwork in Ohio and Pennsylvania, for 
manufacturer. Must be one well acquainted with this par- 
ticular trade and oo of oe Settings business. 
Address 09,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof and W. 
Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressings, 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 








territory assigned. Exporter. Mention AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. 

72 pages of tables showing contents of any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1x8—10 to 12x20—40. Weight 
of lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales etc. Twenty- 
five cents a copy. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





LUMBER SHED CONSTRUCTION. 

Met L. Saley’s latest book for retail lumbermen on the 
construction of lumber -sheds, offices and other buildings with 
plans. Some very handy and useful “Shed and Yard Con- 
veniences” are also illustrated and described. $1.50 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

Reputable lumber traffic manager of fifteen years’ exy eri- 
ence offers a complete set of railroad and committee issues 
of both cancelled and current rate publications comprising 
the charges, rules and regulations covering the transporta- 
tion of lumber and forest products together with classi(ica. 
tions, fast freight line guide books and basing tariffs. No 
organization buying and selling lumber can exist profitably 
and meet present day competition without a complete tzriff 
file. We have many tariffs impossible to secure from the 
carriers. Write for partes 

ddress . 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMA™, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER SALES _ 
Or Asst. Sales Manager 3 saw or shingle mill on Pacific 
Coast. Prefer Oregon’ or Calif. Pine mill. Have had experi- 
ence from stump to selling lumber, Am _ acquainted with 
most Sash and Door factories in middle East. Am thirty- 
six years of age. Married. 

Address “I, 84.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-—POSITION APRIL 1, SUPERINTENDENT 
Lumber Plant! By exceptionally well qualified man. 24 
years’ experience. Strong Executive Ability. Handle men 
with exactness, quickly. Inaugurate Systematic Methods of 
work. Inspector, White, Yellow and Sugar Pine, Hardwoods 
and Pacific Coast Lumber. Prefer Cal., Ore. or Wash. Will 
respond to any call in U. S. Salary dependable on results 
accomplished. Ww rite a wire. 
“W. H. B.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager or to file for a mill. 
Any kind of saws, eg to none at all this work. 
Address . 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
At present employed; desire change. No college graduate, 
just common school education backed by careful home study 
and ten years practical experience. References and qualifi- 
cations furnished. Eastern Iowa or central Illinois prefer- 
able. Address “EK. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS COMMISSARY MANAGER 
Married, steady, reliable. Can show results, Experience 
and reference on a ex 

Address 66,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY FIRST CLASS SAW MILL MAN 
Position as foreman or mill aera: handle any 
labor; know sawmills in every detail and know the manu- 
facture of lumber. Am temporarily employed, married, 


sober, with good reference. 
ddress . O. BOX 132, Jackson, Ala. 
CONSTRUCTION MILLWRIGHT 


Makes plans, specifications and estimates and superintends 
new work or overhauling old plant. 
Address . 95,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


TEN YEARS SELLING COAST PRODUCTS 
Has given me a knowledge of marketing fir and cedar that is 
for sale. Would like to handle sales for mill. 


Address “E, 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR—MANAGER 
Wants make change. Want charge accounting end large 
_Y. P. concern.’ 15 years’ experience. Executive ability; Re- 
‘sponsible, Reliable. one salary; Al man. 

ddress . 60,” Care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS GENERAL & COST ACCOUNTANT 
Desires position. Twenty years’ practical experience in saw- 
mill accounting, and conversant with modern and up-to-date 
methods. Highest sa we x, 

Address . 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows. 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store gore garages; 
also the various phases of construction. A good book for the 
retailers to show oregeae home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid. MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard; thoroughly competent and experienced, 36 
years old, with family, now employed but can come at once. 
Address “HK. 54,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman for Manufacturer of Hardwood Lumber only. 
Thoroughly familiar with trade from Baltimore east, west 
to Detroit, Mich.; also Canada. Will call on firm interested. 
Can furnish best ‘of reference, Ten years’ experience on the 
road. Address “D, 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Have had 12 years’ experience around Chicago. Prefer 
south and west. Employed at present. Can make change 
in 30 days. 
Address 


WANTED-—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
Right-Hand Band Saw er. Can furnish best of reference. 
Address YER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN SEEKS PERMANENT POSITION 
Age 23, thoroughly familiar timekeeping, pay rolls, cost kee})- 
ing, general office work, surveying and mapping. Accurate, 
efficient. Now employed. Excellent references. Five years 
construction and engineering, 

Address “RF, 69,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY COMPETENT BAND SAW FILER 
Wanted—15 years’ experience—- -log or resaw. Total abstainer. 
Address “FR, 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN. GOOD BUSINESS GETTER 
Wants fir connection, mill preferred, on guarantee and con'- 
mission basis, for Minneapolis and immediate territory. Well 
acquainted and know the business. Want quick action. 

Address “W, 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































“EK. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
In city. Also competent to manage Planing Mill in connec- 
tion. Middle West or Eastern location preferred. Address 
P. O. BOX 245, Bloomington, Il. 





YOUNG MAN-—SEVERAL YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 

Would like to buy or open Commissary at active mill ©* 

work in commissary and keep books. Any section of country. 
Address . 85,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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